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A phantom herd... 
from deep down underground 


Not long ago the primary source of glycerine was 
herds of cattle! Fats from these animals were trans- 
formed, by the makers of soap, into glycerine. 
Gliding unseen through underground pipelines to 
the refinery and then the chemical plant, petroleum 


has become the partner of cattle herds. From the 
products of petroleum, Shell Chemical has been mak- 
ing high-quality glycerine since 1948. 

Today, Shell glycerine fills about one-third of 


Shell Chemical Corporation 
Chemical Partner of Industry and Agriculture 


NEW YORK 


America’s needs. It goes into ink, explosives, lipstick 
... cellophane and tobacco . . . toothpaste, paint, even 
sausage casings. It’s used in more than 1500 different 
ways ... in just about every industry. 

yor ¢ 
Manufacture of glycerine from 
the products of petroleum is an- 
other Shell Chemical contribu- 
tion to the nation’s industry. 
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THIS WEEK 


COSTS BREAK DOWN THE PRICE LINE. Prices jump all over as industry 


decides it can bear no more of cost inflation’s strain 


THE COVERAGE WAS THERE—BUT WAS THE AUDIENCE? Preliminary 


surveys suggest that the political conventions were no great audience holders... . 


THE SHOW IS ROUGH—BUT SAFETY IS THE POINT. Detroit stages 


an accident bee to convince congressmen that more power means more safety, too 
THE IMPACT OF SHOPPING CENTERS. Their rapid growth adds fuel to 
debate on how they fit into retail picture 


NO PEACE FOR TRANQUILIZERS. The drugs are under fire from the doctors 
AIRCRAFT, ELECTRONICS RISE TO TOP. The 1955 list of leading defense 


contractors reflects change in military procurement 
LIFT FOR FARMERS. Soil bank plan gets going 
SMALL HOPE FOR TAX CUTS. Administration’s latest budget estimates give 


the tax cutters little to work with 


IN BUSINESS. News about American Motors’ new working capital, the Olin 
Mathieson-Revere aluminum deal, a distillers’ merger 
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Selling the U. S. Jukebox Abroad. Craze for American hit-parade tunes is creating 
a lot of business—and competition—in the jukebox trade 


Private Capital Swarms Abroad. Almost $50-billion went overseas last year 
In Business Abroad. News about whiskey in Britain. oil in India, French in Mexico. 


They Rush To Get on Balance. Wave of mergers springs from oil leader’s drive to™ 
get crude oil for their refineries 


Hot Ideas Put Electro-Motive Back on the Rails Again. The GM division tries to 
help boost rail traffic so it can sell more locomotives 


Investment Shift in the Works? Price earning ratios are so high and yields so low 
on some blue chips, that the big investors are eying other securities 
Corporate Offerings Hit New High. Cash hunger topples all previous records 


In Washington. News about steel write-offs, extra Air Force funds, highways, small 
business loans, welfare payments, federal retirements 


Imports Save “Strike-Pinched” Ore. Supplies from Canada and Venezuela will 
counteract the effects of the strike on Great Lakes’ carriers 


Cash Is AFL-CIO’s Big Problem. 
political activity 


They'll find it hard to raise special funds for 


UC With a Twist. Michigan has unearthed a little-known state law that permits 
extension, of unemployment benefits 

Model State Law Gets Sidetracked. Congress cuts off funds for study of state 
workmen’s compensation statutes 


In Labor. News about employee pilfering, telephone strike, cost of living 


Auto Parts Supplier Goes Afield. Frames for autos may go out of use any year now, 
and Midland Steel Products, whose business is 88% auto frames, must look else- 
where (cover) 


In Management. News about Welch’ s purchase by co-op, Packard’s future, pro- 
posed tax study 


New Light on Stainless Sales. Warehouse survey fills gap in market picture 
Fruehauf Hit. FTC starts antimerger drive with attack on truck-trailer maker 

In Marketing. News about $20-million lease of MGM movies to TV, the latest on 
the “fair trade” fight, the coffee price spiral 

Now Comes the Big Hurdle. This year, Labor Day is really a critical point 

Wall St. Talks 


The Squeeze Hits at Expansion. Federal Reserve's credit pinch is forcing industry 
to revise its long-term expansion programs 


A Newcomer Brings Up Some New Tricks of Its Own. Toledo Desk’s approach to 
making metal cabinets is fresh and successful 


New Products 
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1951 1952 1953. 1954 ao - 
1946 Year Month Week 


BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... . 0981408) 1426 t1460 


PRODUCTION 


Steel ingot (thous. of tons) 1,281 2,255 415 12,359 

62,880 155,225 144,003 +126,675 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk daily av. in thous.)......... $17,083 $52,178 $76,308 $50,482 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours) 4,238 10,906 11,295 11,794 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbis.)...............-..065 4,751 6,685 7,086 7,122 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of tons) 1,745 1,564 1,500 +1,583 
Paperboard (tons) 167,269 283,215 268,101 273,756 


TRADE 
Carloadings: miscellaneous and l.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars) 82 73 63 67 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars) 53 57 46 52 
Department store sales (change from same wk of preceding year) +6% +2% +7% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 22 180 274 289 


PRICES 


Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 311.9 404.6 413.8 424.2 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt73.2 97.1 94.3 96.7 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt75.4 78.9 82.1 83.4 
PUR eee ND IIE, ID, on 5 onc ccc ccccdbascccdoceessvctenens 17.5¢ 19.0¢ 18.6¢ 18.6¢ 
Finished steel, index (BLS, 1947-49 — 100) tt76.4 153.9 158.5 +168.6 
Scrap steel composite (iron Age, ton) $20.27 $43.83 $52.67 $57.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.)..........- cece eeeeeeees 14.045¢ 42.125¢  39.775¢  39.970¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)............+.. $1.97 $2.09 $2.12 $2.21 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, |b) **30.56¢ #33.52¢ #32.73¢ 33.00¢ 
penne CGO UL icc eeataed (esate Saberwenbeaduaveuins $1.51 $1.79 $1.83 $1.83 


FINANCE 


90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s) 135.7 341.2 391.3 383.2 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.05% 3.58% 3.83% 3.95% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) %-1% 2%% 3%e-3%% 3% % 


BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 


Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks ++45,820 55,669 56,114 54,697 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks tt71,916 84,098 84,515 86,051 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks +t9,299 24,050 28,623 29,029 
U. S. gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks +t49,879 30,972 26,050 27,199 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding 25,425 25,393 25,254 


MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK 1946 Yeor Month 


Average Ago Ago 
Cost of living (U. S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49 = 100) 83.4 114.7 116.2 
McGraw-Hill Indexes of New Orders (1950 — 100) 

















N.A. 123 151 164 
NLA, 117 169 152 
N.A. 138 115 128 
N.A. 147 188 207 
Metalworking machinery N.A. 115 149 152 
Other industrial machinery N.A. 94 152 140 
Office equipment N.A. 125 165 146 
New orders for machinery, except electrical N.A. 153 256 219 
N.A.—Not available. 
* Preliminary, weeh ended August 25, 1956. ++ Estimate. 15/16 im. staple. 
+ Reviseds ** Ten designated markets. Date for ‘Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
THE PICTURES—Expressen, Stockholm—101; Robert Halmi—31; |I.N.P.—123; Kaiser-Willys—149; Herb Kratovil—30 (bot.), 46; Archie Lieber- 


man—52, 53, 54; Tex McCrary, Inc.—30 (top rt.); Ed Nano—Cover, 28, 29, 88, 89, 93; New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R.—30 (top 
It.); Tom O’Reilly—138, 139; Joan Sydlow—27; U.S. Army—34. 
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50 tons, 100 miles an hour 
—but if can stop 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


™ TRUCKS, AIRPLANES — weights 
up to 50 tons, speeds up to 100 
miles an hour ot the ground—and they 
can stop in seconds! As speeds went 
up, wheels were made smaller and 
smaller, brakes got hotter and hotter, 
and had to stop heavier loads faster. 
Makers of hydraulic brakes had prob- 
lems. 

They needed rubber parts that had 
never existed before. Rubber sealin 
rings had to hold in the hydraulic oil 
without losing an ounce of pressure, 
even though the brake parts had to 
move when repeated pressure was ap- 
plied. 

Someone had to know how to do 


unusual things with rubber. Ordinary 
rubber can’t stand oil without swelling 
and weakening. B. F. Goodrich men 
developed rubber compounds that 
won't either swell or shrink even a 
thousandths of an inch. Hydraulic oil 
has no effect on them. They found a 
way to make thousands of rings all 
exactly the same dimensions, measured 
to thousandths of an inch. They de- 
veloped a glass-smooth surface to make 
it seal better. 

They developed rubber that would 
stand higher temperature than the heat 
of boiling water. After that the plane 
and car manufacturers asked for rubber 
that will stand 350 degrees, and the 


research men are working on that now. 

Not every problem can justify this 
kind of research but many do. If you 
are a manufacturer of an important 
product and if you think molded or 
extruded rubber might help its per- 
formance or increase its value, talk to a 
B. F. Goodrich man about it or write 
B. F. Goodrich Industrial Products Co., 
Dept. M-728, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





what's the 99 
doing here ? 


Super-markets depend on volume and a 
rapid, accurate accounting of sales and in- 
ventory is a daily necessity that cails for 
super calculator performance. That's why the 
Calculator that Prints has become a staple 
to efficient super-market management. 

Store managers everywhere have found 
the “99” ideal for sales and inventory ac- 
counting as well as for computing salaries 
and hourly wages. This colorful, compact 
boon to better business is fully automatic 


... has 10-key touch controls and gives the 
added advantage of proof of accuracy on 
printed tape. 

Here's food for thought: The “99” has met 


‘the demanding needs of the swper-market... 


any business that requires daily computa- 
tion of sales and inventory needs the Cal- 
culator that Prints ... the proof’s on tape. 


Flemington. Fkand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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Two Choices 


Dear Sir: 

Re [BW—Aug.11°56,p142] last 
sentence: “A good protection 
against atomic and hydrogen bomb 
attacks is to jump in the ocean, ac- 
cording to one doctor and marine 
biologist.” 

Another way is to shoot yourself. 

C. F. Souper, Jr. 
DANA CORP. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Three Virtues 


Dear Sir: 

It was with pleasure that I read 
the two articles covering the Reserve 
personnel picture {BW—Jul.7°56, 

p125] and the Philadelphia auction 
aie [BW—Jul.14°56,p110} and 
think that you did a fine job in the 
treatment of both subjects. 

The two articles were objective, 
factual and accurate—three virtues 
of journalism honesty that I have 
always admired in BUSINESS WEEK 
reporting. = 

R. J. ARNOLD 
REAR ADMIRAL, SC, USN 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF THE 

BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND 

ACCOUNTS 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Competitive Pricing 
Dear Sir: 

Re Increased Output Becomes a 
Bone of Contention |BW—Aug.11 
°56,p130|. Under 25 years’ ascend- 
ancy of union legislation and 
power, incentives for harder and 
more attentive work have been un- 
dermined. Increasingly the ambi- 
tious worker is restrained, by his 
fellows if not by law. 

Technicians obviously provide 
output increment—else how j|do 
you} explain the accelerating rise 
in engineering, tooling, and plant 
investments? 

Your excellent article overlooks 
the one fair means of distributing 
gains from increased efficiency: re- 
duced prices. This would stimulate 
sales both domestic and foreign, 
making for more jobs and higher 
living standards. Competitive pric- 
ing built our economy and could 
make it zoom. 

P. S. BARROWS 
DEL MAR, CALIF, 


Unflattering Statistics 


Dear Sir: 
Let us call this a “pet peeve let- 


” 


ter.” Because of a basic inaccuracy 


5 












Stic Pipes in Spray Gooler 
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CAN YOU SPOT THE REPUBLIC SRK? Here's a hint. 
The SRK piping is smooth, undamaged—even after 
two years in a corrosive bath of H2S and HCN. But 
the corrosive atmosphere has left its mark on the old 


piping. The operator is currently repiping his entire 
plant with 2” and 6” Republic SRK. 


REPUBLIC 


Wolds Wideat Range of Standard Steels 





Outlast Old Piping 4 to | 


Republic SRK is still like new after 
rugged two-year corrosion test 


The piping in that radiator-type cooler (left) is in a 
tough spot. 


Hot coke on a nearby platform is quenched with water, 
enveloping the entire area in steam saturated with Hydro- 
gen Sulphide and Hydrogen Cyanide. Every piece of 
equipment not resistant to the corrosive effects of acids 
is vulnerable. 


The piping in the cooler, for example, became irrepar- 
ably damaged after six months’ service and had to be 
replaced. Each year the repair bill got bigger. 


To solve this problem, the operators installed Republic 
SRK—the amazing, corrosion-resistant plastic pipe. 
Today, after two years, there are absolutely no signs of 
damage or wear. 

Within its temperature and pressure limitations, 


Republic's SRK will prove ideal for many applications 
in the chemical and food processing industries—in both 


waste and process lines. It’s highly resistant to a long list 
of corrosive liquids and gases. Being extremely tough, 
it will absorb terrific punishment without breaking or 
shattering. 


Republic SRK is lightweight, easy to carry. It cuts 
quickly, is easily joined by simple solvent-welded sleeve- 
type fittings. SRK is approved by the National Sanitation 
Foundation as safe for carrying potable liquids. 


Modern techniques and highest standards of quality 
control result in wall sections of uniform strength through- 
out each length. Republic SRK comes in three working 
pressures—with specific sizes for each (straight lengths 
only). Pipe of 150 Ib. rating is available in sizes %” 
through 2"; pipe of 100 Ib. rating—in sizes 2” through 
6"; 75 lb. rated pipe—in sizes 3", 4” and 6”. Republic also 
supplies SRB and FE Plastic Pipes. If you have a problem, 
write us. We can recommend the proper pipe for the job. 
Send coupon for literature. 


STAINLESS STEEL protects this evaporative dryer, 
used in the manufacture of kaolin for the coated 
paper industry. Equipment made from Republic 
ENDURO® Stainless Steel stays on the job, re- 
quires only mini int e. ENDURO is 
easy to keep clean and attractive, protects pur- 
ity, and safeguards other chemicals from side 
reactions or contamination. Republic can help you 
and your supplier apply ENDURO qualities and 
benefits efficiently and economically. Send cou- 
pon for more information, 





STEEL 


ani Steel Produc 


TITANIUM offers properties, such as extremely 
high corrosion-resistance, that warrant its in- 
creased use in solving manufacturing and proc- 
essing problems.. Recently one manufacturer of 
ice cube trays and grids switched anodizing 
racks from aluminum to Republic Titanium—in- 
creased the life of the racks 100 times! Titanium 
was unaffected by chemical, etching, brightening 
and anodizing solutions. An expensive stripping 
operation was also eliminated. If you have a 
severe service problem, write Republic. 


Name 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Dept. C-1627 
3136 East 45th Street, Cleveland 27, Ohio 


Please send more information on: 
O SRK Plastic Pipe 
0 SRB Plastic Pipe 
0 FE Plastic Pipe 


DEK ORON®-COATED E.M.T., oc product of Republic's 
Stee! & Tubes Division, is recommended where 
electrical wiring must be protected in corrosive 
atmospheres. Its tough, polyethylene coating over 
the galvanized finish actually provides double 
protection. Moistureproof joints are easily made 
using threadless connectors and couplings and 
wrapping with plastic tape. Ordinary conduit in 
above application formerly corroded out every 
five years. Republic Dekoron-Coated E.M.T. has 
solved this problem. Send coupon for literature. 





0 ENDURO Stainless Steel 
0 Titanium 
0 Dekoron-Coated E.M.T,; 


Title 





Company 








Address. 
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Here's why magnetic tape 
is recommended by Ampex 


Tests by Ampex Corporation show tape made with Du Pont ‘Mylar’’ 
gives best all-around performance on new “Videotape”’ recorder 


“in developing our ‘Videotape’ recorder, we made extensive tests 
on various types of magnetic tape,” reports the Ampex Cor- 
poration. ““We had to be sure the performance of the tape 
was commensurate with the quality and durability built into 
our equipment. We found that tape made with ‘Mylar’ met all 
our requirements—that’s why we recommend it to people 
who will be using our ‘Videotape’ recorder.” 


Ghee first practical method for recording TV 
sound and pictures on magnetic tape has been 
announced by the Ampex Corporation, Redwood 
City, California. 

The Ampex “Videotape” recorder uses tape 
made with Du Pont ‘Mylar’ for these important 
reasons: It’s tape that can withstand unusual re- 
cording rigors without the risk of cracking or 
breaking— it can be stored indefinitely and played 
many times without any harm to either picture or 
sound quality. 

Tape made with “‘Mylar” is strong, but thin 
enough to reproduce a whole hour’s TV program 


on one 14-inch reel. It’s virtually unbreakabie— 








RECORDING- 10:00 TO 10:15 A.M 

















Here’s how the new “Videotape” recorder works: As TV camera captures the action, it is recorded on magnetic tape along with the sound. The 
tape can then be played back immediately. This enables the producer and director to check the performance immediately without tying up costly 


talent and studio time. 





made with DuPont “Mylar” 
for “Videotape’ recording 


unaffected by changes in temperature and humid- 
ity. In short, the high tensile strength and dimen- 
sional stability of ‘‘Mylar”’ offer unlimited tape life 


under all conditions. 


Here is another dramatic example of how Du Pont 
“Mylar” is helping industry improve established 
products and create new ones. Whether you make 
guided missiles or ladies’ handbags, there may be 
a way this versatile new film can add value to your 
product. For more information on properties, ap- 
plications and types of ‘‘Mylar”’ available, send in 


the coupon below. 


*~mvytar”’ is Du Pont's registered trademark for its brand of polyester film. 


Du Pont manufactures the base material,‘‘Mylar’’—not finished recording tape. ’ 
in Canada, ‘Mylar’ is sold by Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, i 
P. 0. Box 660, Montreal, Quebec. b 


Reel of magnetic tape made with Du Pont “Mylar” is used in 
Ampex“‘Videotape” recorder. Because “Mylar” is extra-strong, 


even in thin gauges, a full hour’s TV program can be recorded 

on a single 14-inch reel. Tapes assure faithful reproduction, 

even after repeated usage—can be stored indefinitely without 
[| 1 ] N becoming brittle or dry. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Film Dept. 
Room B-9, Nemours Bidg., Wilmington 98, Del. 
(}Please send your booklet on a ee applications and 
ee ” res : avails i ~4). 
DU PONT Pry types of ““Mylar’’ polyester film available (MB-4) 


(_] Please send your booklet outlining advantages of magnetic 


recording tape made with “Mylar” (MB-3). 
Application 


Name 
oh @) Oe A he Oe eo 








Firm 


Address 














FROM ILLINOIS 


PROVES THAT..«-« 


Concrete Roads Aren’t Retired 


eeethey are kept at work for you 


This is Alternate U. S. 30 east of Geneva, Ill. The two inner 
lanes were paved with concrete in 1918, the two outer lanes in 
1931. Such long service is typical of thousands of miles of con- 
crete roads in Illinois. Here’s the proof: 


Total mileage of concrete roads in Illinois 
Mileage still in service (exposed or serving as the 
heavy-duty base under a layer of resurfacing) 
Mileage still exposed and serving 
Of all this concrete paving still in service (exposed or resurfaced) 
77° is more than 20 years old, 45% is more than 25 years old 
and 13°% is more than 30 years old. 


This remarkable performance is a record of economical highway 
service to taxpayers. In contrast, other types of pavement require 
frequent patching, resurfacing or rebuilding. 


Durable concrete costs less to maintain too. That’s important 
to taxpayers. In the huge road building program under way 
the federal government will pay 90°% of the cost of building 
the Interstate System but the states will pay to maintain it. 


in published statistics Boston’s met- 
repolitan area population continues 
to be underestimated. Its Standard 
Metropolitan Area population is a 
little over two and a half million. 
It is this figure that is most widely 
quoted. Need I remind anyone, 
however, that the census uses a de- 
cidedly different SMA definition for 
New England. If the census were to 
apply narrowly the same definition 
to New England as is applied else- 
where, it would arrive at 3,100,000. 
If it were to apply loosely the defi- 
nition applied to Los Angeles, it 
would arrive at a population of 
4,100,000. This 4-million would be 
within an area far smaller than the 
area within which lives the popula- 
tion of metropolitan Detroit, metro- 
politan Los Angeles or metropoli- 
tan San Francisco. Moreover, they 
live in an area which is closely knit 
together with highways, railways 
and other means of communica- 
tion; an area which is in the habit 
of regarding itself as in some way 
united. It is necessary to know the 
metropolitan area population in or- 
der to compare circulation statis- 
tics. 

Is it not wrong in any SMA not 
to include all newspapers in any 
measure of circulation? Statistics 
available from the latest ABC 
sources indicate a morning circula- 
tion of 929,000 for five morning 
newspapers in metropolitan Boston 
as defined in full county terms, an 
evening circulation of 1,040,000 
and a Sunday circulation of 1,425,- 
000. Unfortunately this leads to a 
conclusion which is not as flattering 
of New England. Perhaps it is not 
true after all that New Englanders 
read newspapers any more avidly 
than other Americans. 

Dr. CuHarces J. STOKES 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS 
ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE 
SOUTH LANCASTER, MASS. 


Who Wins? 


Dear Sir: 

Concerning the reply of D. F. 
Holmes [BW—Aug.18°56,p5| to 
your article [BW—Jun.30°56,p 160] 
on synthetics in men’s summer 
clothes. ... 

The porosity, as defined by the 
lexicographer, may depend on the 
weave rather than on the fiber, but 
one need not be a semanticist to 
realize that the pool of perspiration 
accumulated by the wearer of syn- 
thetics is unique. 

In the interest of technical accu- 
racy, we should refer to the poor 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenuve|i national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, Iimoiss and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 


water-absorption characteristics of 
most synthetics compared to most 
natural fibers when both are woven 
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Gardner-Denver... Serving the World’s Basic Industries 


Gardner-Denver compressor helps supply “‘wind” for Chance Vought $900,000 wind tunnel at Dallas, Texas, 


Man-made wind tests aircraft take-offs, landings 


With aircraft, as well as some missiles, take-offs and 
landings are critical periods. To test this “start and 
finish” behavior, Chance Vought Aircraft Incorporated 
built a huge wind tunnel at Dallas—the only complete 
low-speed testing installation in the Southwest. And, 
as usual, Gardner-Der ver is in the picture. 

In the “‘throat”’ of the tunnel, wind is supplied by six 
big propeller blades. To carve them out of 9-foot slabs 


To carve the big blades of the 
wind tunnel propeller, the Chance 
Vought shop adapted a Keller Tool 
air grinder to permit een work. 


@ =< 


The ‘‘business end’’ of this 
Keller air grinder has a special 
fluted cutter with rounded edges 
for faster, smoother cutting. 


of Sitka spruce, workmen used a special adaptation of 
a Keller air tool to permit close-tolerance wood gouging 
at carefully prescribed angles. For auxiliary testing, a 
Gardner-Denver air compressor provides the “wind” 
for studying behavior of miniature models. 

On big or little jobs, Gardner-Denver engineering 
foresight is a valuable ally for American industry. 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


Gardner-Denver WBJ air com- 
pressor gives 4-star performance 
in supplying plenty of ay 
compressed air for the wind tunne 


| , a 
Dir. 


THE QUALITY LEADER IN COMPRESSORS, PUMPS, ROCK DRILLS AND Aik TOOLS 
FOR CONSTRUCTION, MINING, PETROLEUM AND GENERAL INDUSTRY 











What « combination!!! The world’s greatest skills, 
housed in the most modern buildings, 
manning the most up-to-date machines and equipment 

and producing all types of products for a profit 


in industry's ideal State. 


Write: 


RHODE ISLAND DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Room 521, State House, Providence 3, R. 1 


RHODE ISLAND 


Industry’s Ideal State 








Respected Leadership Through the years... 
and manufacturing in Rhode Island 


ANSON INCORPORATED 


Anson Jewelry for Men — Brand of the Well-Dressed Maa 


ARDEN JEWELRY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Creators of Pearl and Novel Costume Jewelry 


BLACKSTONE VALLEY GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
BROWN & SHARPE MFG.. CO. 


Machine Tools, Precisson Tools, Metal Cutting Tools end Pumps 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY 


American Stondord C:-ision 


CALIFORNIA ARTIFICIAL FLOWER CO. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Artificial Flowers 


CITIZENS SAVINGS BANK © CITIZENS TRUST COMPANY 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


America’s Leading Silversmiths since 1831 
IMPERIAL KNIFE COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Pocket Knives, Household Cutlery 
end Stoinless Steel Flatwore 
INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK 
“Everybody's Bank” 
THE NARRAGANSETT ELECTRIC COMPANY 


THE NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 2E 
Key to Rhode Island Industrial Development 


PANTEX MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
Loundry ond DO pleoning Equipment © Electric Steom 
Generotors and Cleaners @ Hydraulic Controls 


RHODE ISLAND HOSPITAL TRUST COMPANY 


Making Loans to Industry is one of our Major Functions! 
SPEIDEL INCORPORATED 
World Fomous Mokers of Watchbands 


UNCAS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
World's Largest Ring Monufacturers 
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Something New under the Sun. It’s the Bell Solar Battery, made of thin discs of silicon, an ingredient of common sand. It converts the 
sun’s rays directly into usable amounts of electricity. The storage batteries beside the solar battery store up its electricity for night use. 


Bell System Solar Battery Converts Sun’s Rays into Electricity! 


Bell Telephone Laboratories invention has great possibilities 


for telephone service and for ell mankind 


Ever since Archimedes, men have 
been searching for the secret of the sun. 


For it is known that the same kindly 
rays that help the flowers and the 
grains and the fruits to grow also send 
us almost limitless power . . . nearly as 
much every three days as in all known 
reserves of coal, oil and uranium. 


If this energy could be put to use— 
instead of going to waste—there would 
be enough to turn every wheei and light 


every lamp that mankind would ever 
need. 


The dream of ages has been brought 
closer by the Bell System Solar Battery. 
It was invented at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories after long research and 
first announced in 1954. Since then its 
efficiency has been doubled and its 
usefulness extended. 


There’s still much to be done before 
the battery’s possibilities in telephony 


and for other uses are fully developed. 
But a good and pioneering start has 
been made. 


The progress so far is like the open- 
ing of a door through which we can 
glimpse exciting new things for the 
future. 


Great benefits for telephone users 
and for all mankind may come from 
this forward step in putting the energy 
of the sun to practical use. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





BEFORE 
BRUSHING 


AFTER 
BRUSHING 


manufacturer of computers and business machines 
improves the quality of prectston components, greatly 
reduces costs using Osborn Brushamatic machines. 


Low price 
on high finish 


A few years ago, precision parts were finished in custom 
lots at considerable cost. Today, Osborn power brushing 
methods puts finer finishes on precision parts at 
mass-production rates. 


The business machine component shown above is typical. 
Brushamatice Machines put a high, murror-like finish on 
all flat and depressed surfaces of this bail retainer in just 
25 seconds—finish 6 parts for the former cost of finishing 1. 


An Osborn Brushing Analysis, made in your plant at no 
obligation, will show how you can use Brushamatice 
methods to produce finer finishes at lower cost. Write 
THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
DEPT. A-85, 5401 HAMILTON AVENUE, 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO. 


Osho Brushed 








Oo SBORN BRUSHING METHODS + POWER, PAINT AND MAINTENANCE BRUSHES 
BRUSHING MACHINES « FOUNDRY MOLDING MACHINES 
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to the same degree of porosity. I, 
being a member of what might be 
referred to as the “sweater set,” am 
slightly inclined toward cotton 
suits for summer; however, my 
wife, who is in charge of all wash- 
ing and ironing operations in our 
home, has made an irrevocable de- 
cision in favor of synthetics—and 
there you are. 

FRANK J. TURBETT 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Wider Coverage 


Dear Sir: 

Your Personal Business article 
on business expense disability pol- 
icy {[BW—Aug.18°56,p182] gave 
the impression that this type of in- 
surance was only for owners of 
businesses. 

Since its recent introduction— 
our agency has written 2 substan- 
tial volume of this business prima- 
rily for doctors and dentists whose 
income stops entirely when they are 
sick or disabled. 

We have found that the profes- 
sional man has the greatest need 
for this type of insurance and is 
more interested in protecting his 
income as a rule than the “business- 
man.” 

WILLIAM G. RUSSELL 
RESIDENT 
iUFTY, EUBANK, & RUSSELL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Public Pocketbook 


Dear Sir: 

The special report How Jets are 
Making Over the Airlines [BW— 
Jul.21°56,p156] is quite interesting. 
It contains food for sober thought 
for those who are willing to reflect 
upon the public largesse which the 
commercial airline industry receives 
and the competitive advantage this 
produces for the airlines. 

You report that the “public pock- 
etbook must be tapped” to extend 
runways and otherwise modernize 
airport facilities to accommodate 
the new airplanes. Is the public 
pocketbook ever tapped to build, 


. Maintain, and modernize railroad 


passenger stations and terminals? 
Kespecting the safety angle which 
will be made more acute by the 
faster planes you relate: “Unques- 
tionably, the first step in improv- 
ing air navigation and control sys- 
tems is raising money. Congress 
has approved $40-million as a first 
installment in a five-year, $246- 
million plan to modernize the sys- 
tem.” Hasn't anyone considered 
putting the bite on the airlines for, 
at Jeast, some of this? 
Cuas F. BAXTER 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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~ ,,.0n the cabooses of our freight trains 
=== ...0n the incomparable EMPIRE BUILDER 


Shortly after our world-famed Empire Builder was completely 
equipped with dome cars (there are four dome cars on each 

of the five duplicate streamliners) we were intrigued to learn that 
the dome influence had spread to our freight services. 

And, of all places, it had broken out in the caboose department. 
But we just sighed and repeated the phrase “‘Progress Is a 
Great Northern Habit’’, and returned to the 

exciting humdrum of moving people and goods by the 

millions of ton-miles and passenger-miles. Domes? 

We got ’em! Please specify: freight or passenger! 

Passenger Traffic Mgr., P. G. Holmes 

General Freight Traffic Mgr., W. E. Nicholson 

Great Northern Ry., St. Paul 1, Minn. 








SPEAKING OF DOMES: gcotosists tet us to look 


under domes for oil. That’s precisely what people did out along the 
Great Northern route—opening up the Williston Basin, America’s 
newest major oil discovery. These are busy times in North Dakota 
and Montana—and we’re glad to play our part. We haul oil-drilling 
equipment into the Basin—haul petroleum out. For data on this 
development, write E. N. Duncan, Director Industrial and Agricul- 
tural Development, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 








INVENTORY OF MORE THAN 3000 glass formulas has been 
developed and tested by A. O. Smith research in a ccn- 
tinuing program that began in 1928. All this for the sake 
of protecting the world’s most useful metal — steel — 
extending its life and performance abilities. 





PERMAGLAS water heaters . set PERMAGLAS home heating and 

new standards of life expectancy cooling ceramic-coated heat 

in tank linings exchangers prevent oxidation 
and condensate corrosion. 


SHRUGS OFF CORROSIVE ATTACK. Photo shows two rods of 
steel immersed in a sulphuric acid bath. Oxidation oc- 
curs immediately to the unprotected steel rod on the left 
... while the rod at right, with its sure-blue coat of A. O. 
Smith acid-alkali giass, remains unaffected. 


—~_y 


GLASCOTE subsidiary 
HARVESTORES for farm feed pro- products for sever- 
cessing .. . Permaglas mechan- est chemical pro- 
ized storage structures, han- cessing service . 
dling industrial bulk materials, defeat corrosion and 
turn losses to profits. contamination. 














MARRIAGE OF GLASS AND STEEL takes place at temperatures 
up to 1600° F. After preparation, product is coated with spe- 
cial glass mixture called “slip.” Then, it’s fired in a furnace 
of unique design. Result — far longer product life... far 
broader range of effectiveness. 




















NEW VERSATILITY FOR STEEL. Specific glass formulas 
offer severe corrosion-resistance; anti-abrasive, non- 
stick, dielectrical surface; minimal maintenance; 
flexibility equal to the yield point of the steel. Bond 
is both chemical and mechanical to 7500 psi. 


Our research and 
production facilities 
may be able to solve 
your problems. 
Write for full infor- 
mation... also free, 
illustrated booklet, 
“The Story of Glass- 
Protected Steel.” 


steel products... for home, farm, and industry 





PERMAGLAS beer storage tanks 
... guard product flavor, purity 
and uniformity. 


PERMAGLAS smokestacks .. . an- 
swer industry's need for meee 
smokestack life .. . economically. 








When Your Safety Director Fights for 


Always insist on 
the ® trademark 
on safety lenses and 
frames. 


Every Dollar, Respect Him— 


He Can Save You 


Many More in Preventing 





Accidents Like This! 


A rock drill operator in a silver and lead 
mine lost the sight of one eye when struck 
by a rock chip dislodged by his drill. A court 
awarded $2,755. Pity of it is that a quality 
Chipper’s Goggle costing only about $2.30 
would have prevented this accident. The 
mine management would be ahead by 
$2,753.70 plus medical and other hidden 
costs — and the miner would still have his 
eye. 

To prevent these unnecessary high costs, 
more and more managements are putting the 
job of accident prevention in the hands of a 


TT.M. Reg. by American Optical Company 
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SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES |” 
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specialist — and backing him up! He can pay 
for his salary many, many times over in the 
accidents he prevents and the quality of the 
protective equipment he recommends... in 
eye protection, safety clothing or respiratory 
protection. For instance, when he recom- 
mends an AOf Eye Protection Program, he 
knows you'll get a better break on insurance 
costs, save on idle machine charges, and 
take no chances on key workers being 
knocked out and slowing up production. He 
knows you'll improve workers’ morale, also. 
Ask an AO Safety Representative to call 
with all the facts. 


; ae fae 


Ps 
One of AO’s new F5100 z 
Series metal Safety glasses 

with “Ultrascopic Vision” 

Write for illustrated 
brochure. 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


BUSINESS WEEK 


SEPT. 1, 1956 The stage is set. The story line traced through the summer is a happy 
one in spite of the steel strike. Though a few wayward industries haven’t 
helped the stalwarts in the cast, things look good. 














Now’s the time to look for the traditional “fall pickup.” 







If there’s a villain in the piece, of course, it’s tight money (page 69). 














Here’s one of the happiest of the autumn portents: 





A BUSINESS WEEK Conditions in the !abor market are improving. Even with layoffs in the 
auto industry for model changeovers, the number of new claims for 
unemployment compensation are dwindling in a healthy fashion. 


SERVICE In the week ended Aug. 16, they were the lowest in 10 months. 













Workers collecting unemployment checks number about 1.2-million. 
This is a drop of better than 10% from the steel-strike high (though the 
figure tops last year by over 100,000). 








Even with money squeezing employers, it is to be expected that com- 
pensated unemployment will go below 1-million during October. Last year, 
it was as low as 860,000 for a couple of weeks. 










Steel looks forward to cooler weather, but that hasn’t prevented opera- 
tions roaring up to better than 96% of capacity in late August. 





Slow deliveries of a few steel products still plague certain customers. 
And there even are cases reported in which producers have had to wipe 
back-up orders off their schedules. 

Nevertheless, current output is heartening in the face of a caved-in 
furnace roof here and a wildcat strike there. 








Evidences of discomfort continue in the market for steel-making scrap, 
where prices soared to further new highs this week. 


Electric furnaces have to have the stuff. Open hearths require it when 
the flow of pig iron from biast furnaces is slow—as it almost has to be 
during the repair-and-reheat period following a strike. 


Besides, a lot of scrap users held back for the price drop that didn’t 
come during the strike. Now they’re frantic buyers. 


Finally, auto makers are generating little of the scrap that comes from 
chewing up steel. Usually they are a prolific source. 















Weather holds the great hope of easing the scrap shortage. 


An open fall would let the ore boats run longer, building up supplies 
for blast furnaces (page 93). And it would also aid scrap collections. 












Summer demand on the electric companies bounces up and down, to no 
small extent, with the thermometer and air conditioning. 


Thus, two weeks ago, high temperatures east of the Rockies sent power 
output soaring to a new record. And last week, as the heat moderated, 
19 demand fell off a bit. 
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The thing to watch, though, is the rate of gain over a year ago. 


The margin dropped to about 4% during the steel strike. Now it’s up 
again—but it has to race last year’s steeply rising curve. 


Coal producers are looking to their biggest customer, the electric 
industry, to make the remainder of the year productive. 

The weekly bulletin of Appalachian Coals, Inc., expects a gain of nearly 
8% from this source. While a slight dip in home-heating demand may 
materialize, over-all use is seen topping 1955 comfortably. 


Output close to 10.2-million tons a week will be needed, the bulletin 
figures, compared with a bit over 9.9-million last year. 


Petroleum needs, up about 6% for the year to date, will continue to 
run well ahead of 1955. But whether the gain will add up to “good business” 
in the oil industry’s eyes remains in doubt. 


The fact is that 1956 will not have come up to expectations if it doesn’t 
witness an advance in crude oil prices. 


The year to date has seen more shading than advancing of crude quota- 
tions. This has resulted both from overproduction at home and imports so 
large that Washington is asking “adjustments.” 


Elimination of the Suez tension would be welcome all around, but it 
wouldn’t necessarily help oil prices in this country. 


Quotations have braced a bit during the crisis. The possibility remains, 
of course, that the United States and Venezuela will have to make up to 
Western Europe any loss resulting from a stoppage or rerouting of oil that 
ordinarily comes through the canal. 


Rule that out, and prices here would be touch and go again. 
— 


Nonferrous metal markets have remained steady the last few weeks 
though the tone might be described more as hopeful than confident. The 
main reliance is on rising auto output and autumn improvement generally. 


You can trace the feeling on autos particularly in lead. 


While demand for batteries has been backlogged by replacement 
demand, it has left something to be desired. But as new model output 
approaches, the improvement in sentiment has been striking. 


Lead not only is needed for more original-equipment batteries; they 
also are larger, with the swing to 12-volt electrical systems. 


Production of copper still is believed to be outrunning immediate 
demand, but here, too, auto needs are expected to turn the tide. 


Meanwhile, even should August output result in another addition as 
large as July’s to refiners’ stocks, the copper in sight would amount to 


less than a month’s normal needs. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on’the Sept. 1, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





Fleetwing Double Decker Vanity by Shortrip Leather Products Co., Inc., New York 


or the best... 
Kodapak Sheet 


* 


~~ 


Easily cleaned—thanks to Kodapak Sheet. 


When a manufacturer sets out to give his cus- 
tomers “the finest product money can buy,” he 
turns to the finest materials he can buy. 

That Shortrip, makers of luxury luggage, chose 
Kodapak Sheet is a matter of record! 

Kodapak Sheet—clear, crisp, sparkling—to 
protect moire linings and toiletry shelves... to 
help travelers keep surtaces fresh and clean! 

Kodapak Sheet—chemically and physically 
stable—easy to fabricate, to assure maximum 
manufacturing efficiency ! 


Maybe your business, too, 
needs Kodapak Sheet. Get all the 
details—call our representative or 
write for literature. 


Cellulose Products Division 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Available in 
rolls and sheets— 
clear and matte 


MAKES GOOD MERCHARDISE BETTER 


Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, Atlanta. Sales 
Representatives: Cleveland, Philodelphia, Providence. 
Distributors: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, 
Seattle (Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.); Toronto, 
Montreal (Paper Scles, Ltd.). 
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New Chevrolet Task:-Force 


Anything less is an old-fashioned truck! 
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“Trucks 


mountains of payload! 
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New lightweight champ (at right) Task-Force pickup. New heavyweight champ (at 
left) with triple-terque tandem—rated up to 32,000 lbs. G.V.W., 50,000 lbs. G.C.W. 


You can see right off 
that Chevrolet trucks 
have put on pounds in the right places. And it’s 
all muscle! The days of slow-moving, cumbersome, 
hard-to-manage trucks are gone forever once 
you put a Chevrolet on the job. Any job. 

Say your job calls for high-tonnage hauling and 
you need something like that Chevy six-wheeler in 
the picture. Your Task-Force model comes equipped 
with the big new Loadmaster V8—a short-stroke 
powerhouse with 322-cubic-inch displacement. 

This tandem has a 3-speed power divider built in. 
Teamed with the 5-speed transmission, you’ve got 


15 forward speeds, and 3 reverse! For even smoother 
going, specify Powermatic (extra-cost option). It’s a 
Chevrolet exclusive and the most modern truck 
automatic transmission on the market. 

That’s a sample of what the new heavyweights 
have to offer—a good indication that all ’56 Task- 
Force trucks are flexing big new “‘muscles.”’ 

Get down to specific business with your Chevrolet 
dealer. He’ll talk short-stroke V8, Hydra-Matic, 
Work Styling. He’ll show you how they work 
together with important exclusive features to give 
you today’s best truck buy. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of Genera! Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 











proof overcoat for steel! That’s 
ine’s biggest jobs. And the span- 
rystal-like effect on a galvanized 
rinc’s most familiar trademark 
jut unless you're a specialist, you'll 
ve a hard time identifying zinc in its 
thousands of other uses. There may be 
90 pounds of metallic zinc as die-cast 
parts in a car—plus zinc oxide in the 
tires. You'll find more zinc-base die-cast- 
ings in air conditioners, appliances, type- 
writers, lawnmowers. The reason is that 
c-base alloys are strong, easy to cast 
even into intricate shapes, take an attrac- 
tive finish, are moderate in cost 
And Zinc 18 a component ot brass and 
other copper alloys. Galvanizing, die 
casting, and brass-making account for 
90 percent of all zinc used. 


Anaconda pioneered in large-scale 


electrolytic production of high purity 
zine and is helping assure a continuing 
supply of this important blue-white 
metal—through expanding operations 
and improved techniques in mining and 
metallurgy. Last year Anaconda plants 
produced 415,000,000 pounds — about 
20 per cent of all U. S. slab zinc. 
Anaconda offers the world’s broadest 
line of nonferrous metals, and with its 
manufacturing companies — The Ameri- 
can Brass Company and Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company—is constantly seeking 
new and better ways of using them. 
Whether you need a special alloy or 
shape in copper, brass, or bronze; alumi- 
num or copper electrical conductors, just 
call or write the Man from Anaconda. 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, New York. 56260 


nc-base die- 
1anical parts— 
ery of all kinds. 2. Zinc 


yalvanizing—¢ ct steel and iron from 


rusting in pails, tanks, hardware, wire, structural 
sheets. 3. Zinc is a component of brass and many 
other copper alloys. 4, nc oxide is a pigment in 
white paints—an ingredient in face powders, de- 
odorants—a curing agent in rubber products. 


ANACONDA 
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New lightweight champ (at right) Task-Force pickup. New heavyweight champ (at 
left) with triple-torque tandem—rated up to 32,000 lbs. G.V.W., 50,000 lbs. G.C.W. 


You can see right off 
that Chevrolet trucks 
have put on pounds in the right places. And it’s 
all muscle! The days of slow-moving, cumbersome, 
hard-to-manage trucks are gone forever once 
you put a Chevrolet on the job. Any job. 

Say your job calls for high-tonnage hauling and 
you need something like that Chevy six-wheeler in 
the picture. Your Task-Force model comes equipped 
with the big new Loadmaster V8—a short-stroke 
powerhouse with 322-cubic-inch displacement. 

This tandem has a 3-speed power divider built in. 
Teamed with the 5-speed transmission, you’ve got 


15 forward speeds, and 3 reverse! For even smoother 
going, specify Powermatic (extra-cost option). It’s a 
Chevrolet exclusive and the most modern truck 
automatic transmission on the market. 

That’s a sample of what the new heavyweights 
have to offer—a good indication that all ’56 Task- 
Force trucks are flexing big new “‘muscles.”’ 

Get down to specific business with your Chevrolet 
dealer. He’ll talk short-stroke V8, Hydra-Matic, 
Work Styling. He'll show you how they work 
together with important exclusive features to give 
you today’s best truck buy. . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 








More Anaconda Zinc for everything from 


\ rustproof overcoat for steel! That’s 
of zine’s biggest jobs. And the span 
gled, crystal-like effect on a galvanized 
iil is zine’s most familiar trademark 
But unless you're a specialist, you'll 
have a hard time identifying zinc in its 
thousands of other uses. There may be 
90 pounds of metallic zinc as die-cast 
parts in a car—plus zinc oxide in the 
tires. You'll find more zinc-base die-cast- 
ings in air conditioners appliances, type- 
writers, lawnmowers. The reason is that 
zine-base alloys are strong, easy to cast 
eve! into intricate shapes take an attrac- 
tive finish, are moderate in cost 
And zinc is a component of brass and 
other copper alloys. Galvanizing, die 
casting, and brass-making account for 
about 90 percent of all zinc used. 
Anaconda pioneered in large-scale 


Construction Company, Inc., in Autumn Hill, Princeton, N. J. 


electrolytic production of high purity 
zinc and is helping assure a continuing 
supply of this important blue-white 
metal—through expanding operations 
and improved techniques in mining and 
metallurgy. Last year Anaconda plants 
produced 415,000,000 pounds — about 
20 per cent of all U. S. slab zinc. 
Anaconda offers the world’s broadest 
line of nonferrous metals, and with its 
manufacturing companies — The Ameri- 
can Brass (¢ vompany and Anaconda Wire 
& Cable Company—is constantly seeking 
new and better ways of using them. 
Whether you need a special alloy or 
shape in copper, brass, or bronze; alumi- 
num or copper electrical conductors, just 
call or write the Man from Anaconda. 
The Anaconda Company, 25 Broadway, 


New York 4, New York. 
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A Sampling of Toc 


These products... 


APPLIANCES 


Philco 


Whirlpool-Seeger 


Westinghouse 


AUTOMOBILES 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


International Harvester 


King Plow 


INDL. RUBBER GOODS 


TEXTILES 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


LUMBER & PLYWOOD 





in this sales 
trend... 


Mixed but _ total 
volume may exceed 
1955 

Total dollar vol- 


ume down first six 
months 


Up over 1955, al 
lowing for strike 


Down 12% in 
1956; 1957 projec- 
tion: Up 


Slow. Mcod: Quiet 


optimism 


Dollar volume in 
farm equipment off 
$60-million from 
1955 


Down after 5% 
spring boost 


Up, with bigger 
backlogs 


Cotton goods and 
synthetic fabrics in 
bad slump; factor- 
ies shutting down 
for long Labor Day 
layoff 


Up in first 6 
months, but hit by 
20% home build- 
ing decline 


Douglas fir plywood 
off 2% year-to-date; 
lumber 9% 


huffles 


under these 
pressures 


Uneasiness from continued 
discounting and liquidations 


Official. reason; steel price 
boost 


This year’s hottest major ap- 
pliance 


Ignoring “fire-sale competi- 
tion,” boosts are based on 
cost increases 


Major model changes plus 
higher wages and material 
costs 


Higher labor and materials 
(especially steel) 


Wage boosts (including new 
basic wage and cost-of-living 


boost) 


Higher wages (74%) plus 
steel price boost ‘‘totaling 
$13-$14 a ton since Jan. 1” 
Heavier demand, plus general 
cost-of-living and wage in- 
creases 


Retail sales reported up, but 
Japanese imports and uncer- 
tain cotton prices hitting hard 


Higher wage and material 
costs, but competition holds 
down boosts 


Decline in residential build- 
ing plus heavy expansion was 
too much for market 


Costs Break Down the Price Line 


Industry is rushing into a round of 
price increases that will put steeper tags 
on almost everything—on capital goods 
and on consumer goods. There'll be 
some notable exceptions—a few indus- 


tries will hold prices where they are— 
but from the table above, you can see 
the pattern emerging throughout indus- 
try: widespread increases ranging from 


1% to 10%. 


Capital goods prices are getting spe- 
cially strong upward pressure, and there’s 
little doubt that boosts in these will 
stick. Some increases have been an- 
nounced already and there are more 
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scheduled for the next 
months. 

¢ Triggers—Three things have triggered 
the upward trend, which is still gather- 
ing steam: 

* Steel price hikes. 

¢ Higher wage patterns. 

* The escalating effect of the rise 
in the cost-of-living index, showing up 
now for the first time in three years. 

None of these events in themselves 
can account fully for the price swoosh. 
It’s hard to see, for instance, how the 
$8.50 boost in basic steel prices can 
account for the increases being posted 
in television sets or even autos—these 
end products just don’t use that much 
steel. 
¢ No Shortages—What’s more, if you 
look at the classical price guideposts— 
supply and demand—there seems little 
for the increases. There is an 
imple supply of almost everything we 
‘at, use, or wear—and an oversupply of 
some 

There is this added paradox: The 
price boosts are coming just when the 
lederal Reserve Board’s tight money 
policy, designed to brake any inflation- 
iry trend, is really beginning to take 
effect (page 69). 

All this raises two key questions: (1) 
Why are prices rising, even in markets 
where sales are sharply off, and (2) are 
the price boosts real—or are they merely 
figures in a price list, which discounts 
will promptly cancel? 


couple of 


reason 


l. Industry Gives In 


This week BUSINESS WEEK reporters 
around the country buttonholed the 
men who set industry’s prices. From 
what they found, it seems clear that: 

¢ More price increases are on the 
way. 

¢ Most companies believe they can 
make the increases stick, although, as 
one consumer goods maker said, “You 
never know until you try.” 

¢ Resistance to price hikes, espe- 
cially of capital goods, hasn’t developed 
so far. Said a West Coast manufac- 
turer, “We definitely can pass on price 
this vear. We know. We've 
already done it.” 

Add all this together and you come 
up with solid evidence that 1956 will 
eo down as the vear when cost infla- 
tion became too much for industry to 
handle. Management was in almost 
unanimous agreement with a spokes- 
man for American Pulley Co. who said, 
“Absorption of increases is a thing of 
the past. Industry has reached the point 
where economies of operation will no 
longer offset increases in labor and ma- 
terials.” 

e Sales vs. Income—Last year, even 
when there were still some shortages, 
many companies were able to absorb 
costs. The effect of this has 


boosts 


higher 
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showed up to some extent in first-half 
earnings reports: They frequently show 
higher sales but lower net incomes. 
Now industry price-setters say they can 
absorb no more. 

Ordinarily, you have to take that 
kind of talk with a grain of salt. It’s 
industry’s traditional way of explaining 
higher prices to customers—especially 
when there are enough customers to go 
around. But this year a number of in- 
dustries faced with slow sales are push- 
ing their prices up. 
¢ Farm Market—That’s what is hap- 
pening in farm equipment. Sales are 
off, production is curtailed, but the 
strategy seems to be to go ahead with 
price increases anyway. The increases 
may be designed partly to induce farm- 
ers to come into the market now. But 
International Harvester, for example, 
says these three things are responsible 
for its boosts: (1) higher steel prices, 
(2) higher prices of components, and 
(3) basic pay increases plus cost-of-liv- 
ing boosts that add up to a 10¢-an-hour 
wage rise in the past two weeks. Hence, 
says I-H, it had to raise equipment 
prices 5% —and it thinks most dealers 
will pass the increase along to the cus- 
tomers. 

This same strategy emerges in build- 
ing materials. Residential building is 
down 20% and the big producers had 
run out of backlog orders by midyear. 
Yet National Gypsum is announcing a 
1% general boost—to cover part of its 
additional production costs. Others 
in the industry are expected to follow 
suit, despite the fact that there are no 
shortages as there were eight months 
ago. 
¢ Depends on Autos—In the tire indus- 
try, a similar situation exists. Total 
volume is off by 10% to 15% because 
of the dip in new car production. But 
Akron pushed through a boost in July, 
and this may well stick if 1957-model 
auto production comes up to expecta- 
tions. Traditionally, there has been a 
wide spread between list prices and ac- 
tual prices for tires. But industry people 
say that seldom ir recent years have list 
prices meant so much. Today there is 
so little fat in their price structures, tire 
companies have joined a trend of the 
times, tying list prices to costs, espe- 
cially to wage boosts. In effect, as costs 
go, so go list prices. 


ll. Will They Hold? 


It’s just here, though, that you have 
to be careful about assuming all the 
price boosts will stick. This is espe- 
cially so in hotly competitive industries 
like autos and appliances. 

The auto industry has been talking 
higher prices since spring, certainly in 
part to help push slow-moving 1956 
models. But the companies weren't 
just talking. Prices really are going up— 


at the factory level. If the new models 
turn out as hot as the industry expects, 
the higher factory prices may reach 
down to the consumer. But it will be 
February before you will know. 
¢ TV Problem—Appliance increases are 
coming in a strange way—and, from one 
int of view, at a strange time. 

Virtually all the major producers 
have announced increases in television 
sets, but they haven't increased the 
prices of the hottest item in the line— 
portable TV. And this is just where 
you would expect a hike could be made 
to stick. Privately, one company says it 
doesn’t expect the increased list prices 
to hold. It is sure price cutting vil oe 
tinue the rest of the year, probably 
longer, with the retailer absorbing most 
—but not all—of the difference between 
list and actual sale prices. 

Such an outlook isn’t hard to under- 

stand. The whole appliance industry is 
going through a wringer, with small 
manufacturers being squeezed out or 
loading the market with off-brand names 
at fire-sale prices (BW—Jun.23'56, 
pl73). 
e “Justified”—Westinghouse has pub- 
licly admitted that its price increases of 
1% to 10% are being made at what 
appears to be a bad time. But it insists 
that such a boost is justified by current 
costs. 


Ill. Ignoring the Market 


There are industries, though, that 
cannot just ignore market conditions 
and insist that no more costs can be ab- 
sorbed. 

Oil, for instance, has been clamoring 
for price boests on crude—which haven't 
risen since 1953. Right now the clamor- 
ing is louder than ever. 

There’s not much question that oil 
production costs have risen—wages and 
materials (especially steel) are higher, 
and wells have to be drilled deeper 
these days. 

Even so, production has climbed. 
This year, it was up 8%—but consump- 
tion rose only 6%. So no one has ven- 
tured a serious price boost, although 
some of the majors have made a stab 
at it. 
¢ Drop Coming?—Now, though, pro- 
ducers think they may be at a turning 
point. “If the price isn’t up by spring,” 
a Humble Oil official in Houston said, 
“production from companies and inde- 
pendents will start dropping.” 

Lumber and plywood is in a similar 
shape. While construction boomed the 
industry expanded. But its capacity out- 
stripped the market when housing 
starts fell this year. The result: lower 
prices and mill shutdowns. Last week 
there was some indication of a turn 
around. Plywood orders were at the 
best rate in three years—-but at the low- 
est price of the year. 
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Telecasters had to work hard at times to whip up interest—particu- 
larly in the closing minutes of a session of one of the political 
conventions. The question now is: 


The Coverage Was There 
But Was the 


The conventions ended, and politi- 
cians from both parties thought that 
was that for another four years. Their 
complacency was soon ruffled by a new 
debate—this time with the TV _ net- 
works that had covered the convention. 
The question was: How effective were 
these conventions as audience holders? 

At least survey company holds 
that they were disappointingly low. 
Others say thev were fairly high—com- 
pared to summer sustaining programs, 
that is. None found them phenomenal, 
but everyone agrees that final word will 
have to wait until all audience-rating 
systems have reported. The A. C. Niel 
son ratings won’t be out for several 
wecks. 

One thing does stand out, however. 
Next time, in 1960, the networks— 
whose election coverage expenses will 
come to around $17-million this year— 
want to limit their coverage to the high- 

chts, or to streamline the conventions 
for more interesting watching. 
¢ Out in the Open—The first public 
indication of a_ television-convention 
hassle came last Sunday. Albert Sind- 
linger, head of Sindlinger & Co.—a 
Philadelphia company that usually 
sticks to movie audience measurement 
—said out loud what a lot of people 
have been thinking. Sindlinger said 
that as entertainment, the conventions 


one 
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Audience ? 


had been a flop. Basing his opinion 
on preliminary findings from 14,000 
telephone interviews during the two 
conventions, he claims that: 

e The dull fare of the conventions 
sent people away from their TV sets. 
Movie attendance went up during the 
convention weeks. 

¢ Although 90-million looked in 
on the convention, the average viewing 
audience over three networks was less 
than 30-million. 

e Viewers were annoyed by the 
way the complete coverage cut off reg- 
ular programs. 

At least one other survey group 
seems to back up part of Sindlinger’s 
findings. The American Research Bu- 
reau, Inc., of Washington (D.C.) esti- 
mates that about 93-million viewers 
took in the Democratic convention, but 
that the average audience ran around 
30-million at a time, and that viewers 
complained that other programs weren’t 
available. 
¢ Sponsor Reaction—It doesn’t take a 
survev, however, to determine that 
except for a few high spots—such as the 
Kennedy-Kefauver contest for the Vice- 
Presidential nomination—this vear’s 
conventions were less exciting than 
most. Conceivably, this could hurt 
sponsorship of 1960’s conventions. 

There are six sponsors for three net- 


works this year. Westinghouse, out to 
recoup its market position, is footing a 
$5-million bill for exclusive coverage 
over CBS. It will add another $5-mil- 
lion for dealer promotion tied into 
election interest and excitement. Philco 
follows in dollar expenditure. It is put- 
ting out close to $4-million for coverage 
over ABC, and is using dealer promo- 
tions as well, though on a more modest 
scale than Westinghouse. The third 
network, NBC, splits its time and its 
bill of $5-million among Oldsmobile, 
Sunbeam, and RCA. 

The sponsors, whose package deal 
includes both the conventions and elec- 
tion night, are waiting for results from 
the surveys before they say much. But 
one Westinghouse official says that 
“We had been hoping for more ex- 
citement than we got.” 
¢ Networks’ Remedy—Certainly it was 
different in 1952, when the conven- 
tions were full of interest and suspense. 
The same drama will very likely hold 
in 1960, but even so, network execu- 
tives think that conventions are too 
long for blanket coverage. 

Privately, they talk of cutting the 

next convention program down to im- 
portant spots, or of prodding politicians 
into trimming co::,entions to accom- 
modate the viewer. One TV spokes- 
man believes that conventions could 
easily be speeded up by several days 
if useless: delays and hoopla are elimi- 
nated. But politicians balk at the idea. 
“After all,” says one, “we hold conven- 
tions to nominate winning tickets, not 
to produce conflicts and suspense for 
TV.” 
* Politicians Stand Firm—While the 
political national committees have been 
jolted by indications that the conven- 
tions were flops from the standpoint of 
televiewing, they won’t concede a point 
until complete returns are in from the 
surveys. 

Meanwhile, the Republicans are go- 
ing ahead with their TV coverage plans 
for the fall campaign. They have 
already bought TV time, and at pres- 
ent 50 GOP programs are scheduled. 
Fifteen of these will preempt major 
network programs, while the other 35 
will be 5-min. shows at the end of 
regular programs. For the major 
speeches of Pres. Eisenhower and Vice- 
Pres. Nixon, no program will be pre- 
empted more than once. 

The Democrats are planning a TV 
campaign similar to that of ‘the Repub- 
licans—with 5-min. spots at the end of 
popular programs, and a_ half-dozen 
major speeches by Stevenson that would 
preempt regular programs. The Demo- 
crats are preparing a TV film, The Man 
From Libertyville, which depicts Adlai 
Stevenson as a folksy man. It will be 
shown as a serial during the campaign, 
with chapters devoted to campaign 
issues. 
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\ BAD ONE!—Rep. S. N. Friedel (D-Md.) 
views fate of dummy “passenger,” but . . . 


1”’s JUST A TEST—The Chevvy rolls 
down 60% grade smack into concrete block. 


‘ 





< 


> : vin ‘ 


The Show Is Rough— 


The congressmen comprised a sub- 


Before next Monday night, the simu- 
lated tragedy pictured above—or some- 
thing like it—will be the real thing for 
nearly 500 Americans who will kill 
themselves or others on the highways. 

Somewhat disturbed by these re- 
curring figures, the public—~embodied 
in five questioning congressmen— 
earlier this week put some of the auto- 
mobile industry's top executives on the 
witness stand 

rhe congressmen didn’t know, and 
didn’t pretend to know, the basic 
elements of car design and safety fac- 
tors in driving. That’s what made their 
visit to the General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrvsler test tracks and laboratories a 
cross section of public reaction. 

When the show was over—when cars 
had been smashed up and accidents 
narrowly averted by pre-arrangement— 
one thing was clear. If the Congres- 
sional mind accurately mirrors public 
belief, then the general public is not 
convinced of what the auto industry 
takes for granted: that bigger, more 
powerful cars contribute to safety 
rather than accidents. 


committee of the House Interstate & 
Foreign Commerce Committee. It was 
established in June to examine all facets 
of highway safety—including roads, 
driver education, tires and car design. 
They hit Detroit with one thought up- 
permost: The “horsepower race” makes 
cars faster, and speed kills. 

Chmn. Kenneth A. Roberts (D-Ala.) 
and his colleagues—Reps. John V. 
Beamer (R-Ind.), Samuel N. Friedel 
(D-Md.), Walter E. Rogers (D-Tex.), 
and Paul F. Schenck (R-Ohio)—came t6 
the auto capital with a stack of ma 
that they said blamed the industry for 
“underselling safety and _ overselling 
speed.” 

e Auto Men’s Case—The auto makers 
presented basically the same argument 
for a more powerful car. Roy C. Haeus- 
ler, automotive safety engineer at Chry- 
sler, summed it up. “ more powerful 
and more dependable engines . . . permit 
the driver to cross busy streets swiftly 
and without endangering oncoming cars 
. . . permit him to enter a busy thor- 
oughfare and blend into traffic without 
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But Auto Safety Is the 


breaking the traffic flow or causing dan- 


gerous jam-ups, and . 
Pass 


. permit him to 
vehicles without 
spending unnecessary time on the wrong 
side of the road.” 

High speeds from bigger engines are 
only incidental to better performance in 
lower driving industry 
spokesmen said. 

“You might say it’s a case of the tail 
wagging the dog,’ C. A. Chayne, vice- 
president in charge of GM’s engineering 
staff, explained. “(Actually) . . . there is 
not any particularly great difference in 
maximum speed of the highest horse 
power cars compared to those with low- 
est horsepower. 


slow-moving 


ranges, the 


Chayne conceded that some of his 
“advertising friends’ may stretch a 
point on this. He explained that the 
horsepower figure often seen in ads is 
the “gross, or maximum output of a 
stripped engine.” Manifold heat, auto- 
matic spark advance, air cleaners, muf- 
flers, fans, generators, power steering, 
and other accessories—and even high 
altitude—reduce horsepower by as much 
as five-cighths of maximum, Chayne 
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explained. Thus a car rated at 200 hp. 
may deliver as little as 125 hp. at the 
flywheel. 

At Ford, Victor G. Raviolo, director 
of the engineering research office, in 
sisted that the real objective of increas- 
ing horsepower is “not so that cars can 
pass faster at the speed limit, but at 
lower speeds when trucks and other 
slow vehicles obstruct traffic.” 

The exchange at Ford brought out 
one difference of opinion. Rep. Schenck 
argued that “the public feels speeds and 
power are too high.” But when Ravi- 
olo was asked whether increased horse- 
power is for safety or competitive pur- 
poses, he replied: “Customers prefer it.” 
¢ Convinced—The congressmen were 
convinced on one point—that speed 
governors, or devices to restrict speed, 
aren't the answer to the safety prob- 
lem. At GM proving grounds, Reps. 
Roberts, Friedel, and Schenck rode in 
a late-model car with a speed governor, 
the other committee members in cars 
without governors. 

Under simulated trafic conditions, 
the cars crossed an intersection when a 


fe oe 


RESULT—Chewvy, at only 35 mi. an hour, 
smashes own front, pushes 15-ton block 2 ft. 


LESSON—GM’s C. A. Chayne (left) tells 
congressmen high power means more safety. 


Point 


break in traffic occurred. The governor- 
equipped car barely squeaked by an on- 
coming car, but the other two cleared 
the intersection easily. 
Said Roberts: ““We’re 
convinced.” 
¢ Selling Safety—Rep. Roberts wanted 
to know, however, “if the auto industry 
can sell speed, why can’t it sell safety?” 
Actually, Ford for its 1956 cars tried 
to sell safety (BW —Sep.17°55,p67) 
without outstanding success. Chevro- 
iet, stressing high performances, has run 
away from Ford in the auto sales race 
this vear 
¢ Cold Figures—What stirred the com- 
mittee up and has stirred a good part of 
the country are the cold figures of fatali- 
ties due to autos. Although the deaths 
per 100-million vehicle-miles have been 
going down (from 9.8 a decade ago to 
6.4 last year), the number killed has 
been steadily climbing. The National 
Safety Council, which estimates that 
480 will be killed during the Labor Day 
weekend, says 1955 fatalities were about 
38,300 (against 33,411 10 years ago) 
and will be about 42,000 this vear. 


thoroughly 
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NEW ROCHELLE STATION ano TERMINAL FACILITY 


NEW YORE NEW HAVEN «2 HARTFORD AR 
NEW SOCHELAL. N.Y. 


NEW ROCHELLE ROOSEVELT FIELD 


Bigger and brighter shopping centers are being 
planned (left) and opened (right) to lure the shopper’s 
dollar. They aim to make shopping convenient—and 
fun. Their growth has retailers debating . . . 


. 


The Impact of Shopping Centers 


Shopping centers have mushroomed 
all over suburbia in the last five years. 
Each year the little cluster of local 
stores drops farther into the past, and 
the centers become more like a planned 
business district. 

More and more customers and their 
dollars find their way into the tills of 
these pre-planned, integrated centers. 
This week’s opening of Webb & 
Knapp’s 110-store center at Roosevelt 
Field, Long Island, N. Y., gives you an 
idea of the magnitude of one of these 
new centers. The Roosevelt Field center 
cost $25-million to build, hopes to draw 
30,000 shoppers on an average day, 
and anticipates $80-million in annual 
sales. The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford RR has O.K.’d a new $17- 
million station shopping center to re- 
place its old station at New Rochelle, 
N. Y. 
¢ Marketing Debate—All of this has 
warmed up the debate about where the 
big shopping center will fit in the over- 
all retail picture. Department stores in 
the heart of the downtown business dis- 
trict now feel they have little to fear 
from the march to the suburbs. They 
have taken the impact from the first 
wave of suburban shops and held their 
own. Many have seen their sales per- 
centages go right up. Of course, some 
have gone to the suburbs themselves. 


NEW ROCHELLE. This old rail sta- 


tion will be torn down to make room for 
$17-million station shopping center. 
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ROOSEVELT FIELD. Shoppers will walk along canopied malls. Trees, fountains, music, will help put them in buying mood. 


Many retailers feel that a new center 
like Roosevelt Field will not be felt as 
much downtown as it will be by the 
older, established merchants along the 
main streets of suburbia itself. When 
the city folk descended, Main Street 
got new store fronts, feed stores became 
specialty dress shops, parking meters 
went up on the curb—but seldom was 


the basic structure of the business area . 


modified to handle the new motorized 
hordes. The result has been congestion 
almost as much in some instances as 
in the metropolitan downtown area. 
¢ Keen Competition—There are others 
who say that the shopping centers may 
well succeed in knocking each other 
out. Roosevelt Field, for example, lo- 
cated in Nassau County where the pop- 
ulation has more than doubled since 
1947, is rigkt in the center of a plush 
retail trade area. But two more shop- 
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ping centers, each with over 100 stores, 
are scheduled to open in Nassau this 
year. In addition, 16 other centers- 
containing from 10 to 50 units—now 
are under construction in the general 
area. 

Roosevelt Field and the other new 
centers being built will add 591 stores 
in Nassau and Suffolk counties. Put 
these together with the 468 stores in 
the 26 centers in operation, and you see 
that the competition could be keen. 

Webb & Knapp, which bought a 
controlling share of Roosevelt Field 
stock when it became apparent that the 
airheld would be unable to expand its 
runways to handle larger planes, origi- 
nally was interested in the site as an 
industrial center. In 1951, after it ended 
flying at the field, Webb & Knapp 
started to rent out plant sites. 
¢ New Twist—In 1954, the possibility 


of the parkway running near the field 
to link the north and south shores of 
Long Island gave a new twist to the 
development. Webb & Knapp offered 
land to the parkway authorities at cost 
on condition that the proposed parkway 
cross the field, and have exits onto the 
field. The authorities accepted. With 
direct access to Long Island’s network 
of parkways, Webb & Knapp decided 
to add office, shopping, and entertain- 
ment centers to the industrial center. 

* Catering to Motorist—At the center's 
opening last week, it was evident that 
the motorized shopper had been well 
taken care of. There were spaces for 
11,000 cars in 16 parking lots scattered 
around the field. And the shoppers 
didn’t have to jockey with loading 
trucks for position. All stock loading 
and unloading is done in an under- 
ground tunnel. 
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No Peace for Tranquilizers 


@ An avalanche of criticism—some of it from the drug 
industry itself—is about to break loose. 


@ The forum will be a two-day conference in Wash- 
ington, staged by medical and governmental groups. The aim: 
to call for more research before the drugs are more widely 


used by the public. 


@ Meanwhile, still more tranquilizers are on the way. 


l'ranquilizing drugs, the hottest 
thing since chlorophyll, are slated for a 
harsh reappraisal this month. At a con- 
ference in Washington, critics in the 
medical profession, the government, 
and even the drug industry itself will 
draw a bead on the tranquilizers and 
their indiscriminate use. 

rhe two-day meeting on Sept. 20-21 
is sponsored jointly by the National 
Institute of Mental Health, the Nation- 
al Research Council, and the American 
Psychiatric Assn. Drug manufacturers 
will join in open discussions but not in 
the working sessions. 

It’s clear already that a lot of people 
are gunning for the new drugs. Ac- 
cording to a prominent New York 
medical authority, promiscuous use of 
such drugs may be “a more dangerous 
threat to the national health than can- 
cer ever was—or ever will be.” 

But as far as a large segment of the 
American public is concerned, the horse 
may be already out of the barn. The 
tranquilizers, hailed as opening a new 
era in psychiatry (BW—Mar.10°56,p32), 
have so caught the fancy of a frazzle- 
nerved public that it would probably 
take an all-out scare campaign to de- 
popularize them. 
¢ Going Too Fast—In the eyes of those 
closest to the situation, the problem is 
so acute—and worsening so fast—that 
the president of one major producer of 
the tranquilizers says he would welcome 
a chance to turn the calendar back a 
year, to the time “before sales got so 
phenomenal.” 

“The tranquilizer business is so ter- 
rific,” he says, “that retail prescription 
sales may top $125-million this year and 
may double in 1957. Such estimates 
promise to gilt-line the pocketbooks of 
producers, but a sobering fact can’t be 
overlooked: The public is rushing to 
buy a panacea for tension and its hand- 
maiden—anxiety—but many facts are 
still needed before medical experts can 
assess the public health and social! con- 
sequences of their use.” 

like Gorman, executive secretary of 
the National Institute of Mental Health 
and a crusader for more research on 
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mental illness, is equally forthright in 
his charges. He says a tough scientific 
evaluation is long overdue, to clear up 
the confusion of claims and counter- 
claims concerning the tranquilizers. 
NIMH has been lax in not launching 
such a study sooner he declares. 


|. The Medical Problem 


Tranquilizing drugs (meprobamate, 
chlorpromazine, reserpine, promazine, 
azocyclonol, and others) are being used 
on patients of all ages to treat not only 
a wide range of psychiatric troubles but 
also such physical disorders as high 
blood pressure. They serve to calm and 
relax without actually causing slee 
(though drowsiness may be a side é 
fect of some). This effect is a potent 
and useful weapon of medical science. 

However, doctors and medical re- 
searchers admit they know very little 
about the mechanism of anxiety or 
about either the immediate or long- 
term effects of the tranquilizing drugs. 
It’s not for lack of observation of anx- 
iety in patients—an estimated 60% of 
the patients a doctor sees today suffer 
from some form of anxiety. The lack 
is in definite knowledge of how the 
tension really works. 
¢ Body and Mind—In their present 
stage of wide sale without deep re- 
search, the tranquilizers are open to 
charges by some doctors that they ad- 
versely affect both body and mind. 

Nobedy knows for sure, for example, 
that even the mild tranquilizers (Mil- 
town, Equanil, Frenquel, and the like) 
won't have some long-range bad effect 
on people addicted to their use. Some 
doctors contend such drugs can cause 
jaundice, palsy, and other disorders. It 
has even been suggested that prolonged 
use of “pacifiers” could permanently 
harm the nervous system. 

From a psychological angle the pos- 
sibilities are equally alarming. A “nor- 
mal” amount of anxiety—the reaction 
of a person to a threat to his security 
pattern—is beneficial, psychiatrists say. 
It spurs him to seek a solution to his 
problem. A nation of tranquilizer ad- 


dicts might well lose some of its in- 
tellectual drive, and some doctors rate 
this as No. 1 among the hazards in- 
volved in widespread use of the drugs. 
¢ How Much, How Long?—Another 
problem to be debated in Washington 
is the age-old question of what happens 
with continual use of a “crutch.” 
Most of the newer tranquilizers are 
regarded as less dangerous in this re- 
spect than reserpine and chlorproma- 
zine. They are non-toxic and reported- 
ly not habit-forming as barbiturates are. 
But to the extent that they are pills 
and that users tend to rely on them for 
help over rough moments of life, they're 
mentally habit-forming, say the critics. 
Besides, there’s a need to pin down 
the specific dosages needed for different 
patients. Recent tests by a leading hos- 
pital—not yet made public—are reported 
to show a significant incidence of de- 
pression, with suicidal tendencies in 
some persons taking reserpine or other 
Rawolfia products. This is regarded as 
further warning against indiscriminate 
and unsupervised use of such drugs. 


ll. What’s Being Done? 


There’s not much time to get at the 
bottom of these questions. Public sale 
of the drugs has already reached huge 
proportions, yet there are less than a 
dozen tranquilizers on the market. An- 
other dozen are expected to be on sale 
by the end of 1957. Most drug manu- 
facturers are working on others. One 
large producer says it alone has 14 po- 
tentially marketable tranquilizing drugs 
under study; a score of other companies 
have one or more with “good commer- 
cial possibilities.” 
¢ On Other Fronts—The Washington 
conference is only one evidence of con- 
cern over the tranquilizing drugs. 

Congress has earmarked half of 
NIMH’s 1957 funds for evaluation of 
the mental health drugs (NIMH is a 
subdivision of the U.S. Public Health 
Service). The institute is setting up a 
research center to be headed by Dr. 
Jonathan O. Cole to process research 
grants and coordinate the study. NIMH 
hopes to allocate most of a $2-million 
fund for such studies by next July. 

The Veterans Administration, too, is 
moving ahead on its own program, 
bringing into cooperation most of VA’s 
40 neurospychiatric hospitals, the neuro 
units of four general hospitals, and 
seven mental hygiene clinics for out- 
patients. In general outline, the re- 
search will follow that used in the 
VA-Armed Forces studies on “wonder 
drugs” for tuberculosis—findings that 
have been used all over the world to 
combat TB. 
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Are not the same as 
in the Korea buildup 
Many now rank 
higher than then 


Millions Cumulative 
of 5. Ranking 
Rank Dollars July 1950-Dec. 1955 


Boeing Airplane Co. ...seeweeeees 797.2 
North American Aviation, Inc. ...... 790.9 
General Dynamics Corp. ......0205 781.7 
United Aircraft Corp. .........54- 587.4 
General Electric Co. .......520055 570.2 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.. 505.3 
Fare Met GR, case waccscoussss 472.2 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. ........+++ 412.7 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. .........20+5 354.7 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. ......... 291.1 
Glenn L. Martin Co 

Hughes Aircraft Co. .....2.eee0e- 205.9 
Bendix Aviation Corp. ......e-eeee% 194.1 
General Motors Corp. ........+++: 182.1 
McDonnell Aircraft Corp. ......6-. 172.9 
Standard Oil Co. (NJ)... eee ee eee 155.1 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc. .....6. 143.8 


TOP DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 
IN 1955 
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Republic Aviation Corp. . 


Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp 


International Business Machines Corp, 


Sperry-Rand Corp. .. 
Radio Corp. of America . 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Brown-Raymond-Walsh 


128.4 


Standard Oil Co. of California 


Philco Corp. ... 


Avco Mfg. Corp. .....20- 
Cities Service Co. ....... 
General Tire & Rubber Co. , 


Pomeroy-Hawaiian-Bechtel 
Texas Co... 


Alco Products, Inc. .. 


General Precision Equipment Corp, 


Raytheon Mfg. Co. .. 
Collins Radio Co. ...;. 


97.6 
84.5 
82.4 
70.0 
66.4 
64.5 
64.4 
62.1 
59.7 
57.8 


n 


Ww 
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*not in first 35 


Aircraft, Electronics Rise to Top 


The Defense Dept.’s latest report on 
top military contractors, released this 
week, reflects the swing to aircraft, mis- 
siles, and electronics in defense produc- 
tion and the fade-out of tanks, guns, 
and other so-called conventional weap- 
ons. 

With just a few exceptions—notably 
oil and construction companies—the top 
35 contractors in calendar 1955, ac- 
counting for 56% of total defense bus- 
iness, are aircraft and electronics pro- 
ducers. The table shows the 1955 lineup 
of the top contractors and also indicates 
how they rank in a cumulative listing 
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from July, 1950, to December, 1955. 
Companies whose names appear in red 
hold a higher place in the 1955 stand- 
ings than in the cumulative rating. 
Each block to the right of the names 
represents a 10% share of defense con- 
tracts. 

e The Leaders—Bocing Airplane Co., 
makers of the B-52 and B-47 bombers, 
heads the 1955 list with $797.2-million 
worth of orders—5.2% of the $15.2- 
billion total military contracts awarded 
last year. Boeing also ranks second in a 
cumulative listing. Top company on 
the cumulative listing is General Mo- 


tors Corp., which placed 14th in last 
year’s rating. 
¢ Case Study—The shifting position of 
Chrysler Corp. as a defense producer is 
a good illustration of how the splitup of 
the defense dollar has changed. The 
company ranked sixth during the initial 
Korean buildup—July, 1950, to June, 
1953—as an important tank producer. 
But during July, 1953, to December, 
1954, with the heavy cutbacks stem- 
ming from the Korean ceasefire, Chry- 
sler dropped out of the top 100. 

It regained a place as 94th biggest 
contractor in 1955, when the Pentagon 
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began what it calls a “third phase” in 
military procurement: “A more normal 
period of procurement to modernize the 
equipment of the armed forces, build 
up mobilization reserves, and to help 
maintain the mobilization base.” Bar- 
ring a major change in the international 
situation, this “third phase” will con- 
tinue as long as defense spending stays 
it or near current levels. 

In 1955, aircraft and missile compa- 
nies received 34.9% of the defense doil- 
lar. ‘T'wo years earlier, while the shoot- 
ing was still going on in Korea, their 
take was only 27.1% of total defense 
production. 

Oil companies ‘are showing up on 
the current list of top contractors, al- 
though they failed to place during the 
Korean buildup. Here's why: Oil pro- 
curement has risen steadily as flying 
hours and gallons-per-hour consumption 
go up. But this in itself would not be 
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enough te push the oil companies 
higher in the ranking of defense con- 
tractors if, at the same time, over-all 
defense orders were not dropping 
sharply. The annual level of defense 
procurement at present is only about 
half of what it was during the Korean 
buildup. 

* Newcomers—Nincteen companies 
were among the top 100 contractors 
for the first time in 1955—notably 
Chance Vought Aircraft, Inc., Pomeroy 
Hawaiian-Bechtel, Brown-Raymond- 
Walsh, Socony-Mobil Oil, Burroughs 
Corp., and Lear, Inc. 

Many top contractors in earlier years 
have dropped out of the latest ranking. 
Among them:  Studebaker-Packard 
Corp., American Motors Corp., Tex- 
tron American, Bohn Aluminum & 
Brass Corp., J. P. Stevens & Co., U.S. 
Steel Corp., Food Machinery & Chemi- 
cal Corp. 


New Automatic Cannon for Jet Planes 


The Air Force’s new Vulcan 20-mm. 
gun (above) is the first automatic can 
non designed specifically for use in su 
personic jet planes. Its rate of fire has 
been vastly increased to provide a more 
weapon for high-speed ait 
raft that have only a split second to 
hre on fast-moving targets. 

lhe Vulcan has a rotating cluster of 


idequate 
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six barrels that can be fired either elec 
trically or hydraulically. The barrels fire 
mly one round at a time eliminating 
the erratic recoil of multiple-gun instal 
lations. The gun can probably fire up 
to §,000 rounds in one minute. 

The new Vulcan was developed by 
General Electric under Army Ordnance 
auspices for the Air Force. 


Lift for Farmers 


Soil bank plan gets under 
way in time to offset drought 
losses—and in time for Elec- 
tion Day effects. 


Secy. of Agriculture Ezra T. Benso 
and other Administration officials are 
encouraged by the number of farmers 
who have signed agreements under this 
year’s soil bank acreage reserve pro- 
gram. However, they frankly admit that 
it is still too early to tell just how much 
the plan will curtail production of sur- 
plus crops. 

It will be impossible for some time to 
estimate final production figures for the 
crops that are included. The location of 
the heaviest number of participating 
farmers, however, strongly indicates that 
most of the signers are in the drought 
areas that face either a crop failure or 
a very low yield. 
¢ Changeable Weather—In fact, Secy. 
Benson extended the deadline date for 
compliance from Aug. 3 to Aug. 31 be- 
cause of a change in the weather in the 
Midwestern corn belt. A number of 
corn farmers who had foreseen bad corn 
crops due to drought had signed agree- 
ments. Then the rains came, and they 
decided to tear up the agreements and 
produce their corn instead. 

A roll-call of farmers showed that 
most of them, due to the newness of 
the program, did not know that they 
would face penalties for violating the 
agreement—not only the loss of their 
payments but also a civil penalty of 50% 
of the payments. In view of this wide- 
spread misunderstanding, Benson ex- 
tended the deadline for getting in or 
out of the soil bank 
¢ Politics—Political overtones in the 
program, of course, lie in the fact that 
payments will begin shortly after Labor 
Day. They are expected to step up grad- 
ually, with most of the money reaching 
the farmers during the month before 
election. 

It works out that the bulk of pay- 
ments this year will go to corn and 
wheat growers, who live mostly in the 
so-called pivotal political states. Only 
a small part will go to growers of cot- 
ton, peanuts, rice, and tobacco, who live 
in the normally Democratic South. 
¢ Big Money—If all of the farmers wh: 
signed agreements comply, payments 
this year will total approximately $261- 
million, with checks going to 550,000 
individuals. A total of 12.3-million 
acres—about 2.5-million more than the 
department’s planners had originally an- 
ticipated—will have been taken out of 
production. 

Officials estimate that the average 
payment to farmers under the acreage 
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FACTORY EQUIPPED 
with ALLEN -BRADLEY 


On large, automatic production ma- 
chines, where uninterrupted operation is so 
essential, more and more manufacturers are 
standardizing on Allen-Bradley motor control. 

Experience has proven that Allen-Bradley control 
apparatus provides millions of trouble free opera- 
tions. The simple solenoid mechanism has only one 
moving part, so there is nothing to go wrong. Add 
the double break, silver alloy contacts, and another 
item that usually requires service attention has been 
made trouble free. Motors, too, are safe with the 
reliable overload relays that are an integral part of 
all Allen-Bradley starters. 

For the best in QUALITY motor control . . . plus 
ready customer acceptance . . . specify Allen-Bradley. 


This fifteen station, Mich- 
igan Drill Head Company 
Hydro-20 Machine drills, 
reams, bores, faces, and 
taps oil pump bodies. A 
specially designed control 
panel built of standard 
Allen-Bradley units makes 
the machine “tick.” 


V4 
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Allen-Bradley Co. 
1332 S. Second St., Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
In Canada— 
Allen-Bradley Canada Ltd., Galt, Ontario 





reserve program this year will be $21 
per acre. 

The payments will be divided among 
crops roughly as follows: corn, $180- 
million; wheat, $44.5-million; cotton, 
$27.2-million; tobacco, $6.5-million; 
rice, $1.3-million, and peanuts, $600,- 
000 
* Next Year—With computation of 
payments for 1956 getting under way, 
the department has turned its attention 
toward 1957. 

Winter wheat growers who want to 
sign up under the acreage reserve phase 
of the two-pronged program must do 
so by Sept. 21. Other growers, how- 
ever, will not be called to sign up for 
1957 until considerably later. 

Meanwhile, the department has 
started signing up farmers for the long- 
range conservation program, with con- 


tracts ranging from three to 10 years. 
Under this project, farmers agree to 
take land out of production and plant 
it either in trees or in cover crops such 
as grass. 

Farmers have until Oct. 15 to sign 
up for 1956, and until Mar. 15 to sign 
up for 1957. Since details of the pro- 
gram were announced only recently, no 
figures on the number of signers are 
available yet. The department hopes to 
get contracts covering about 5-million 
acres for this year. 

Under this part of the program, pay- 
ments will average $10 an acre. If the 
official target is met, this would add 
about $50-million to the cost of the 
1956 soil bank plan. Because of the 
late deadline, however, none of the 
checks are expected to reach the farm- 
ers until after Election Day. 


industrial wage increases just beginning 
to take effect, and employment in auto 
factories due for a seasonal rise, personal 
income is likely to end the year above 
the Treasury's estimate. 

But on balance, nothing like the 
$6-billion in unforeseen receipts of 
fiscal 1955 seems to be in the offing, 
though receipts may be $1-billion or so 
higher than now predicted. 

That's still not enough to open the 
tax-cut gates, if the coalition of fiscal 
conservatives that ruled the last Con- 
gress remains in control next year. A 
Republican victory in November would 
strengthen this coalition. A Demo- 
cratic victory would weaken it, but 
could scarcely destroy it, despite the 
party’s platform promise of a tax cut 
to aid low-income groups. 
¢ Shelling Out—On the spending side, 
the increases that began a year ago are 
picking up speed. 


FEDERAL FINANCES —In and Out of the Red 


(BILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 


Aid for farmers is in the lead. Of 
the $4-billion rise charted since the 
January estimates went to Congress, 
agriculture accounts for more than 
half—$2.4-billion—and most of this 
comes from new soil bank payments, 
higher support levels, and a rise, due 
‘y large crop yields, in Commodity 
\.redit Corp. loans to farmers. 

Other increases are scattered: 


FISCAL 
YEAR 


1952-53 
1953-54 


BUDGET 
POSITION 


—9.4 
—3.1 
—4.2 
“+18 
+$0.7 


CASH 
POSITION 


—5.3 
—0.2 

—2.7 
+45 
+$3.7 


RECEIPTS SPENDING 
74.3 
67.8 
64.6 


66.4 


$69.1 


1955-56 
1956-57 .....$69.8 


(Estimate) 
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Small Hope for Tax Cuts 


Full of pride for its financial manage- 
ment, the Eisenhower Administration 
this week took a second look at the 
budget as it shapes up for the current 
fiscal year (chart). 

Compared to what it expected when 
it sent the budget to Congress in Janu- 
ary, the result is happy: Spending will 
rise to $4-billion more than originally 
estimated, but receipts will go up even 
more—by $4.3-billion. These changes, 
contained in the annual budget review, 
indicate a surplus of $700-million, al- 
most double what was expected in 
January. 
¢ Progress & Pain—To the Administra- 
tion’s budget watchdogs, this is solid 
progress. But to congressmen of both 
parties who have been hoping to cut 
taxes next year, the figures are bad 
news. 

ax cutters have been counting on 
a bigger surplus than the $1.8-billion 
rung up at the end of last fiscal year. 
Now they can expect one only half as 
big. And the $700-million surplus 
that’s predicted is far short of the $3- 
billion surplus that Treasury Secy. 
George M. Humphrey has talked of as 
the necessary athes to tax reduction. 
¢ Slim Chance—Budget reviews can, 
of course, be wrong. If this review is 
as wrong about receipts as that of a 
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year ago (which underestimated receipts 
by $6-billion) then the surplus may be 
large enough to allow both tax cuts 
and a larger payment on the public 
debt. 

Last year’s error was a double one: 
Treasury experts didn’t make enough 
adjustment for the boom, which had 
already begun to produce higher re- 
ceipts, and they underestimated the 
yield from the 1954 revision of the 
corporation tax rate. 

This year, Treasury says it has reached 
correct figures by: 

¢ Estimating personal income 
for January-to-December, 1956, at $323- 
billion—$10.5-billion more than esti- 
mated last January. This indicates a 
personal income tax yield of $2.4-billion 
higher than foreseen in January. 

e Raising expected yield from the 
corporation profits tax by $1.2-billion, 
despite the fact that corporation profits 
are expected to remain the same as was 
estimated in January—$43-billion for 
January-to-December, 1956. 

Other government economists agree 
with Treasury’s $43-billion estimate of 
corporation profits. But on personal 
income, the Treasury seems to be overly 
cautious. 

Personal income hit $324-billion in 
June, and is higher than that now. With 


¢ Defense Dept.: Up $453-million, 
for new heavy bombers, and expanded 
research. 

e Post Office: Up $378-million, 
because Congress failed to approve a 
rise in rates. 

e Treasury: Up $197-million, due 
partly to rising interest costs. 

e Grants to states: Up $181-mil- 
lion for programs of the Health, Educa- 
tion & Welfare Dept. 

Receipts and spending are both 
lower in the traditional, administrative 
budget than they would be if Congress 
had not ordered the new highway pro- 
gram to be handled through a trust 
fund. This removes highway user taxes 
and road construction spending from 
the traditional budget. 

In fiscal 1957, the Treasury expects 
$1.5-billion will be paid into the road 
fund, and $1.2-million will be paid 
out. The difference will be retained 
in the trust fund for later spending. 
¢ Second Deflation—The effect of this 
and other trust funds—chiefly the one 
that impounds excess Social Security 
tax receipts—is to make the federal 
budget operation as a whole a deflation- 
ary influence in the economy for the 
second consecutive year. The so-called 
cash budget—which includes both the 
administrative budget and the trust 
funds—will show a $3.7-billion surplus, 
if the Treasury's forecasts are accurate. 

This sum will thus be removed from 
the spending stream. Last year, the 
cash budget had a surplus of $4.5- 
billion. 
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New train is sleek...low... light. Rock 
Island’s Jet Rocket (upper photo) was built by 
American Car and Foundry. Easy-to-clean stain- 


Cars built with steels containing nickel 





less steel body (lower photo) and strong alloy 
steel underframe both contain nickel and con- 
tribute to a safer, lighter, more attractive train. 


The iron horse gets its second wind 


it’s here! The proven Talgo backed 
by over 1,000,000 miles of service in 
Spain ... a train to revolutionize 
American railroad passenger travel. 
This handsome streamliner, the 
“Jet Rocket”, is lower, lighter, faster 
than any standard train ever was. 
But that’s not all. The Jet Rocket 
also costs less to build. And it costs 
less to run, less to maintain. 
Credit nickel for some of this. For 
there’s nickel in the gleaming, easy- 
to-clean stainless steel sheathing of 


those Jet Rocket cars. Nickel that’ 


feace 


helps make stainless steel strong... 
tough ...corrosion-resisting. 
There’s nickel, too, in the high- 
strength alloy steel underframes of 
the Jet Rocket. Nickel that gives this 
steel extra strength and impact re- 
sistance...and offers designers clear- 
cut weight savings. The whole train, 
for example, weighs 451,000 pounds. 
And that’s a lot easier to haul around 
than the Jet Rocket’s 807,000-pound 
forerunner, Peoria Rocket! 


Do you have a problem involving 
metals? One in which corrosion, ex- 
cess weight, high temperatures, 
stresses or fatigue are causing trou- 
ble? Talk it over with us. We may be 
able to help you find out how nickel 
or a nickel alloy can overcome it. 


Write for “List A”’ of available pub- 
lications. It includes a simpie form 
that makes it easy for you to outline 
your problem for study. 


Nickel Alloys perform better, longer 


67 Wall Street 


ico THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC, new vorws.'n.y. 





In Business 


American Motors Gets Relief 


From Squeeze on Working Cash 


American Motors Corp. has lined up around $10.5- 
million in additional working capital, partly by de- 
ferrmg payment on existing loans. At the same time, 
its revolving credit with 27 banks has been scaled down 
from $73-million to $45-million with the same banks. 

Here's where the new money comes from: 

More than $2.5-million that the company won't have 
to pay on a Prudential Insurance Co. loan of $16 
million. ‘This was repayable at $2-million a year. Pru- 
dential received the full amount last year, $1,430,000 
so far this year. It is allowing the $570,000 balance and 
next years $2-million to be paid after Sept. 30, 1958. 

Another $2-million from sale of ice cream cabinet 
leases to Appliances Services, Inc., a new affiliate that’s 
getting the money through bank loans. 

And $6-million through sale of 10-year notes of Re- 
frigeration Discount Corp., AMC financing subsidiary. 

AMC's former credit agreements required it to main- 
tain $55-million in net current assets. The company 
declines to disclose its present position, but it suffered 
heavy losses in its third quarter (BW —Aug.25°56,p36). 


Studebaker-Packard Corp., which acquired fresh cash 
a couple of weeks earlier through an involved deal 
with Curtiss‘Wright Corp. (BW—Aug.11'56,p26), _re- 
ported a loss of $35.5-million for the first half of 1956, 
before special charges. Sales dropped nearly $107- 
million. Pres, Harold E. Churchill says there will be a 
1957 Packard, to be built in South Bend, Ind. The trade 
expects only a face-lifted 1956 model or perhaps a big 
Studebaker with the Packard nameplates 


Curtiss-Wright Corp., Studebaker-Packard’s new man- 
ager, raised its dividend from 55¢ to 65¢ a quarter. 


New Olin-Revere Subsidiary 


Ready to Go in Aluminum 


It’s official now. Olin Revere Metals Corp., jointly 
owned by Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. and Revere 
Copper & Brass, Inc., is taking over and expanding Olin 
Mathieson’s original plan to enter the primary aluminum 
industry (BW—Aug.25'56,p140). 

The new company makes its bow with $231-million 
in capital: $200-million in loans from banks and in- 
surance companies, $15.5-million each from Olin Ma- 
thieson and Revere through purchases of common stock 
and debentures. 

Olin Revere is aiming at production of 180,000 tons 
of primary aluminum a year by 1959 at Olin Mathie 
son’s site near Clarington, Ohio. An alumina plant with 
a capacity of 350,000 tons a year will be built on the 
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Gulf to feed the Clarington reduction plant. Power 
will come from a steam plant, owned by a subsidiary, 
in coal fields across the Ohio River at Cresap, W. Va. 

Long-term contracts have been signed for 120,000 
tons of aluminum a year to go to Olin Mathieson and 
60,000 tons to Revere Copper & Brass, which has been 
fabricating aluminum since 1922. 


Nation’s Oldest Distillery 


Comes Under New Ownership 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp. gulped down two 
other companies this week in its expansion program. 
First it bought Joseph Garneau & Co., Inc., centurv- 
old New York whisky and wine importer. Then it paid 
an estimated $20-million for Jack Daniel Distillery, 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc., of Lynchburg, Tenn. 

Jack Daniel, founded in 1866, is the nation’s oldest 
registered distillery. It has been in the Motlow family 
since its early years; Reagor Motlow will continue 
as president and probably join Brown-Forman’s board. 
The company markets three brands of sour mash 
whiskey. 

Brown-Forman, founded in 1870, is also a family dis- 
tillery, headed now by Geo. Garvin Brown, grandson 
of the founder. It markets Old Forester bonded bour- 
bon, Early Times bourbon, and King blended whiskey. 


Business Briefs 


The Federal Reserve Board this week established a 
uniform 3% discount rate—the rate that the 12 regional 
Fed banks charge member commercial banks for tem- 
porary borrowings. The move had been expected (BW— 
Aug.18’56,p23); San Francisco and Minneapolis banks 
were already at 3% while the other 10 were charging 
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Fast-growing Food Fair Stores, Inc., has doubled its 
authorized common stock to 10-million shares and raised 
its debt limit from $35-million to $60-million. It is 
getting set for more expansion. The chain operates in 
nine states, has added 17 stores in the last 28 weeks 
for a total of 250. 


Cotton stocks will decline a bit this season for the 
first time in five years, says Agriculture Dept. Carry-over 
stocks have built up from 2.28-million bales in 1951 to 
more than 14-million bales a month ago. 


On the rails: Like the Eastern roads (BW —Aug.18°56,- 
p36, Western railroads are going to ask for a freight rate 
boost. . . . For several months, ICC has postponed a 
nationwide boost in demurrage charges that had been 
scheduled for this week. Roads were trying to put the 
heat on customers who keep cars idle. 


In the air: There'll be fewer vacant seats because of 
“no-shows” if a new ticket pick-up system works, starting 
Sept. 16 Passengers must claim and pay for tickets by 
6 p.m. on the business day preceding departure. 
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How Will Your Business Share in This 


5 3 3 IBILLION Transportation Market? 


America will increase its expenditures for public 
transportation from a current annual rate of $23.5 
billion to an estimated $33 billion in 1965. 


Here is a capacity load of opportunity for the 
companies which carry the nation’s passengers and 
freight. Railroads, air lines, truck lines and steam- 
ship lines will all share in this expanding market. 


Local transportation companies, pipelines, ware- . 


houses, freight forwarders and express services will 
benefit as well. 


Flexible commercial bank credit, such as The Bank 
of New York provides, helps speed companies in 
this vital industry to their profit destinations. 


The senior officers of this Bank are readily avail- 
able to discuss your requirements. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank « Founded 1784 


Main Office: 48 WALL ST. * Uptown Offices: 513 FIFTH AVE. x MADISON AVE. AT 63rd * MADISON AVE, AT 73rd 


(Temporary During Construction) 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you 


‘ 


This employee of a Liberty policyholder fractured his 


‘ hip while at work and a surgical nail (like the one in the 
The man who couldn t picture) was inserted to hold the broken bones in place. 


Some weeks later the attending physicians consulted 


be nailed together with Liberty Mutual’s Medical Advisor, an orthopedic 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF LIBERTY’S 


specialist, to review the X-rays. His experienced eye saw 
that this man had a chemical reaction to the nail. The 


MEDICAL CARE FOR INJURED WORKERS _ bone was crumbling, the nail was pulling loose. New 


MEDICAL ADVISORY SERVICE HELPS 
WORKERS and employers. In 64 Metro- 
»olitan Areas Liberty Mutual retains 
eading orthopedic surgeons as Medical 
Advisors to check diagnosis of serious 
cases and assist treating physicians. 


surgery was done immediately. It was a success. The 
patient was saved from what 


Hit might have been a much longer 
Pt +F+4 ho period of total disability. 
| ae * % 
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ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT 
through Liberty’s 4-phase medical and 
health program and dividend policy. In- INSURANCE FOR: 


Plant Medical Service, Industrial Hygiene, WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, AUTOMOBILES, 
Medical Advisory Service and Rehabilita- LIABILITY, FIRE, GROUP ACCIDENT AND 
tion control losses, help achieve low net cost. HEALTH, MARINE, CRIME 
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Watch inflation become a hot political issue. The Democrats are hard 
put to dredge up grudges against the Administration—grudges that can 
make hay with the rank and file of voters. Times are good, and there’s 
peace. But the Stevenson managers are keeping a close eye on the uptrend 
of prices. They see this as an issue that can be played two ways. 


Rising living costs will be deplored. Until just recently, the cost of 
living held level. In 1953, Pres. Eisenhower’s first year, the figure was 114.4. 
Last year it was 114.5. But today it’s 117. And the trend still points up. 


Credit curbs will be deplored, too. That has been the major weapon 
used by Washington since Eisenhower took over to hold living costs level. 
It’s used by the Federal Reserve Board, an independent agency, and not by 
the White House. Already this year it has made business borrowing more 
difficult (page 69) and home financing harder to arrange. The latest dis- 
count rate hike continues the move toward tighter money for business and 
for consumers. 


The Democratie attack will aim at Eisenhower. It will ignore the fact 
that legally the Reserve Board is responsible to Congress, not the White 
House, will try to saddle the White House with blame both for living cost 
rises and for any problems borrowers have in getting their credit. It means 
playing both ends of the inflation issue against the middle. 


Washington—above any place else—will be the political town this fall. 


It’s always in politics up to its neck, but it will be in even deeper as the 
Presidential contest gets going this time. 


Stevenson headquarters will be here. That’s a change from 1952, when 
he used his own state capital, Springfield, Ill, as home base. He worked 
out of there, with a staff that was separate from that of the Democratic 
National Committee in Washington. Wires got crossed. 


Eisenhower will use Washington, too. In 1952, he had bases in Denver 
and New York as well as at party headquarters. This time, there will be 
closer coordination. Eisenhower, himself, will spend some time at his 
Gettysburg farm, but his political bid will be made from Washington. 


Some names to watch as the campaign develops—keeping in mind what 
happened at the conventions and the fact that politicians plan ahead: 


On the Republican side, Nixon wears the tag of the “man of tomorrow.” 
His renomination for the Vice-Presidency sets him up as Eisenhower’s suc- 
cessor, regardless of the President’s health. The only question is the 
November result: If Eisenhower should be defeated—which is not expected 
—party leadership could be wide open in 1960. But if Eisenhower wins, 
Nixon will be hard to beat at the next GOP convention. 


Stassen is in the doghouse. He may stay on the Eisenhower payroll, 
but he’s a dead duck in GOP politics—unless the unexpected happens. 
Should Eisenhower be licked, Stassen can say “I told you so” on Nixon. 


Dewey retains a big influence in the party. Rightly or wrongly, the for- 
mer New York governor gets credit for folding Stassen up at San Francisco. 


Knowland stands higher in the party. The Senate’s GOP leader came 
over to the side of Nixon, a fellow Californian, in plenty of time. 
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Knight, the California governor, missed the boat. He held out on Nixon, 
and this will cost him standing in the GOP. 


Leonard Hall, the GOP’s National Chairman, remains solid both with 
his party and with Eisenhower—a sort of Republican “Farley.” 


On the Democratic side you will see prominent names recede and gain 
in the news as Stevenson gets his show on the road. 


Johnson of Texas, the Senate Floor Leader and a man with a big reputa- 
tion as a political maneuverer, went to Chicago as a “king maker.” As 
things developed, he didn’t even recognize the princes. Johnson thought 
Truman and Harriman had Stevenson stopped, and he made a play for the 
nomination for himself. But he didn’t even catch up on the Vice-Presidency 
showdown; Kefauver forces outmaneuvered him all the way. However, his 
Senate influence will remain high, even though he’s sure to lack some of his 
old persuasive ability in the next session. 


Kennedy gains in party standing. The young Massachusetts senator 
was barely nosed out by Kefauver, despite the religious question. Many 
politicians still find his Southern support hard to explain. 


Meyner, the young New Jersey governor, came through in very good 
shape. He swung to Stevenson at a time when it counted. 


Williams, Michigan’s New Deal governor, also saw the light in time to 
retain party standing. Harriman had counted on him; but when the chips 
were down he jumped to Stevenson’s bandwagon. He’s slated for a big part 
in the campaign, especially in areas where labor votes big. 


Butler, the Democratic National Chairman, lost ground. He let the 
Vice-Presidency situation turn into a battle royal. He keeps his job because 
Stevenson passed the word he wanted Butler to head the campaign. But 
there’s strong feeling about him down the line—comments that “he can’t 
match Hall” 


As for Truman odds are he won’t play any, major role in the campaign. 
There’s talk that he will be used a great deal; but the fact is that Stevenson 
doesn’t like him, didn’t like him in 1952, when Stevenson had to run against 
the Truman record, and doesn’t now. Truman’s fight for Harriman on the 
ground that Stevenson can’t win will be hard for the Stevenson folks to 
forget. After all, they say, Truman demonstrated he held no influence with 
party leaders, so why expect influence with the voters? 


A Republican senator from Texas? It seems a far-fetched possibility. 
But many Texans say it’s possible. Here’s the situation: 


Sen. Daniel appears to have the Democratic nomination for the post of 
governor in Texas. That’s tantamount to election. He has said that if he 
won the nomination, he would resign from the Senate in time for his job to 
be filled by special election at the time of the general election in November 
—leave his successor to settlement by a scramble. 


The picture now is this: There will be six to 10 Democratic candidates 
for Daniel’s Senate seat. Republicans probably will have only one man in 
the field. The winner will be the man who gets the most votes, no matter 
whether they add up to a majority or not. Texas sent a GOP representative 


to the House a short time ago under similar circumstances. 
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7 WAYS to SAVE MONEY with 


TOCCO* Induction Hardening 





| Cost was reduced 94% when 
heat-treatment of this corn- 
harvester part was changed 
from carburizing to TOCCO- 
hardening, 9%c saved on 
every piece — $4750 on each 
$0,000 piece batch, plus an 
hourly production increase 
from 120 to 300 pieces per 
hour. 


Leading automotive companies need and use TOCCO 
hardened axle shafts to handle higher horsepower. Better, 
yet cheaper—savings of $375.00 per day. Less machining 
costs, lower priced material, increased production, and 
a plus in quality—20C% greater torsional life. 


Kearney & Trecker Corp. reduced the cost of hardening 
this milling machine part from $1.57 to 10c apiece. In 
addition TOCCO made possible a switch from alloy to 
S.A.E. 1045 steel—saving another 11c per piece in mate- 
rial cost. Kearney & Trecker hardens 140 different parts 
on one TOCCO unit. 





Thompson Products Ltd. boosted production of these 
automotive wrist pins from 500 to 1200 per hour when 
they switched to TOCCO-hardening. Costs fell from 
$5.45 to $3.25 per hundred parts—a savings of 2c per 
pin, $26.40 per production hour. 


Mechanics Universal Joint Division of Borg-Warner re- 
ports a 69% savings in the hardening of stub ends for 
propeller shafts. TOCCO also upped production from 
35 to 112 parts pér hour—over three times as fast as con- 
ventional heating methods. 


Lima-Hamilton Corporation 
adopted TOCCO for harden- 
ing this shifting lever. Results: 
a savings of 4c per piece— 
$25 per production hour. 
TOCCO costs only 17% of 
former heating method. This 
is only 1 of 139 parts TOCCO- 
hardened by Lima-Hamilton 
Corp. All show savings over 
usual heating methods. 


Number 7—the lucky number—is up to you. 
Why not add your name to the list of companies 
who use TOCCO Induction Heating to in- 
crease production, improve products and lower 
costs. TOCCO engineers are ready to survey 
your plant for similar cost-saving results — 
without obligation, of course. 


-——————— Mail Coupon Today — 


| NEW FREE 


BULLETIN 


THE OHIO CRANKSHAFT CO. 

Dept. W-9, Cleveland 5, Ohio 

Please send copy of “Typical Results 
of TOCCO Induction Hardening and 
Heat Treating.” 
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At Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Georgia Division, thousands of intricate 
ols, jigs and fixtures required to build 
Hercules C-130 “prop jet” take less 
e to produce und cost less when 
ide of plastic tooling compounds 
based on Baxe.rre Brand Epoxy Res- 
Extremely tough, dimensionally 
table, and lightweight tools are quickly 
onstructed speeding up change- 
overs in models, alterations, getting a 
new product to market faster, 


Stock room or showroom, film made 
of Baxexrre Brand Polyethylene is a 
big plus for the man who makes the 
product for the retailer who sells it. 
Dennisons of Glens Falls, N. Y., tells us, 
‘The soft smooth feel of the bag im- 
parts the sense of intimacy usually as- 

iated with delicate lingerie; yet the 
bag’s durability makes it ideal for keep- 
ing the product fresh and unsoiled until 
the sale is made. And, you can see how 
safely and easily they store in the stock 
room.” 





To do a better job 


From toolroom to showroom 


There are all sorts of interesting ways to 
put new plastics to work to make things bet- 
ter .. . to benefit in cost savings, in greater 
sales appeal, in finding new ways to market 
products. 

No business is “immune” to the advantages 
of Bake.rre Brand Plastics. From paint to 
pipe, packaging to pot handles, you'll find 
them at work just about everywhere . . . in 
the toolroom, in the office, in the showroom. 
... helping manufacturers in all industries 
do a better job. 

Find out how Bake tre Plastics can help 
you. They mean better ways to do things . . . 
basic materials in great number and variety. 
Take advantage of this unequalled resource 
of plastics experience and facilities—of men, 
methods and materials. 


Eye-catcher on the counter: Individual foil 
packets of “G. Washington’s Broth” and Sea- For smart, colorful sales appeal at the point-of-sale, the 
soning powder keep their contents flavor-fresh pump unit of this “Skotch O’Matic” insulated jug (except for the 
with an inner lining of polyethylene. Despite bulb) is made of Baxevrre Brand C-11 Plastic. The tube is a flex- 
“dustiness” of powders, a coating or a film ible extrusion of Bake.rre Polyethylene. The unit consists of red 
lining made of Bake.rre Brand Polyethylene spout, beige threaded ring, and black pump body bonded to- 
can assure a tight heat seal . . . and keep mois- gether in an integral unit. The toughness of C-11, its excellent 
ture from caking contents, mechanical strength, wide color possibilities, clarity where de- 
sired and resistance to citrus oils, alcohol, tea, and coffee are 
sound reasons for its use. 


First in the world of plastics... 


DID YOU KNOW: If you need 
= that have rubber-like flexi- 

ility (vacuum-cleaner bumpers 
and handles are excellent exam- 
ples), yet high durability without 
cracking, and no “rub-off,” Bake- 

oe tee BRAND 

Lite Elastomeric Vinyls are your 


plastics. They can be molded in PLA s Ti Cc _ 


a wide range of brilliant colors, 
with a clean, smooth, firm feel. 


Write to Dept. SL-14 for names of suppliers of products described. 


BAKELITE COMPANY, A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation [gj 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
rm BAKE and the efoil Symbol are registered trade-marks of UCC 





INDUSTRIES 


What’s Behind the Recent Rash 
of Oil Industry Mergers? 





The key fact is that many major oil companies are 
hungry for domestic crude supplies to feed their re- 
fineries. They find it is often cheaper to buy small 
crude-producing companies than to acquire oil by 
exploration and drilling. 


<q Take Sinclair Oil Corp. 


In a year and a half’s time, it has bought American 
Republics Corp. and is in the process of buying South- 
ern Production Co. and a controlling interest in a third 
oil company. 


Here’s how these acquisitions will change Sinclair's crude oil picture. 


Crude Oi! * 
Production 


Percent Production 
to refinery intake 


Crude 


Refinery Intake ® Reserves * 


(bbl., daily average) 


Sinclair Oil— 4954 occ. 128,516 


+ American Republics .... 


+ Southern Production.... 


= Sinclair Oil— 1956... 


If Southern Production deal goes through 


They Rush 


Sinclair Oil Corp.’s Pres. P. C. Spen- 
cer, in his mid-Manhattan headquarters 
two weeks ago, fixed his name to a $47- 
million contract that gives his company 
almost a one-third slice of Texas Pacific 
Coal & Oil Co. 

With that, Sinclair took another step 
up the oil industry's “Big 15” scale. 
It was Sinclair’s third major acquisi- 
tion, the third major improvement of 
its position, in the last 18 months. 

Less than two years ago, Sinclair pro- 
duced 128,516 bbl. of domestic crude 
oil a day; its domestic reserves stood at 
695-million bbl. Today its crude pro- 
duction is 141,197 bbl. a day: its re 
serves are 730-million bbl 

Sinclair picked up 14.200 bbl. a day 
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(bbi., daily average) 


399,120 
14,200 oo 
8,325 


149,522 438,047 


to Get on 


in production and reserves of 34-mil- 
lion bbl. from its acquisition, in Febru- 
ary, 1955, of American Republics Corp. 

In a few more weeks, when share- 


holders of Southern Production Co., 
Inc., meet to approve sale of their com- 
pany to Sinclair—and their approval is 
reckoned a foregone conclusion—Sinclair 
will pick up another 8,325 bbi. a day of 
domestic production and domestic re- 
serves totaling another 21-million bbl. 
And its latest deal will give it entree to 


Texas Pacific’s domestic production of 


21,000 bb‘. a day and reserves of 105- 
million bbl. 

Whether Sinclair will take a share 
of Texas Pacific’s production—and, if 
so, what that share will be—is yet un- 


(Barrels) 


32.2 695-million 
—_ 34-million 
21-million 


34.4 751-million 


Domestic * 


Balance 


certain. But even without that, Sin- 
clair has plainly gained much from its 
acquisitions. Its production, including 
what it got from American Republics, 
is 141,197 bbl. a day, and when the 
Southern Production deal goes through, 
Sinclair's daily production will almost 
reach the 150,000-bbl. mark (chart). 

¢ $260-Million Deals—When the new 
Southern Production deal is finally set- 
tled, Sinclair will have paid out $262.5- 
million for its acquisitions over the last 
18 months—$108-million for American 
Republics; $107.5-million offered for 
Southern Production. The total would 
have been greater but for the fact that 
Sinclair lost out in a bid for yet another 
rich property—the thriving Houston Oil 
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Co.—early this year. (Sinclair was out- 
bid on this one by Atlantic Refining 
Co.) 

Sinclair’s ravenous appetite for me- 
dium-sized oil outfits like those it has 
bought is something new in the oil 
country. But it’s far from unique. In 
many of the major oil companies there’s 
hunger of much the same degree for 
such oil properties. 

The reasons for this hunger show up 
best in Sinclair’s case. 


|. Seeking a Balance 


Sinclair has decided that it badly 
needs more crude oil, especially from 
domestic sources. What prompted that 
decision was the fact that Sinclair has 
refineries with a total intake of more 
than 400,000 bbl. a day. Yet its own 
production, at the end of 1954, was 
only 128,516 bbl. a day. 

Now the goal of most integrated oil 
companies, such as Sinclair, is to get 
this ratio of production to intake into 
balance. The economics of the oil in- 
dustry make it clear that the company 
whose production and refinery intake 
most nearly match is often the one that 
will make most money. Profit usually 
is less if a refiner, to keep his plant 
running close to capacity, has to buy 
crude oil from other producers. 
¢ Traps—But the integrated oil com- 
pany—the one with producing wells, re- 
fining capacity, and marketing outlets— 
has to be careful when it goes about 
finding its own supplies of crude oil. 
Two traps lie in wait for it: The cost of 
oil discovery has climbed sharply in the 
last decade, with only a slight increase 


in the value of the oil discovered; the 
depth to which oil wells have to be 
drilled has increased sharply—and costs 
have soared even more. 

Put all three of those factors together 
and the prescription for an integrated 
oil company’s progress seems plain: If 
it has plenty of cash, it may find it 
cheaper in the long run to acquire small 
crude oil companies than to spend 
money on the risky business of wild- 
catting on its Own unproven acreage. 
¢ Industrywide—And the reason merg- 
ers have been sweeping through most of 
the oil industry these last two years 
comes clear from the chart on this page. 
It shows that most of the 15 largest in- 
tegrated oil companies in the U.S. have 
about twice as much refinery intake as 
they do U.S. crude oil production of 
their own. 

Most of these 15 largest companies 
have foreign crude oil production, and 
when they're credited with this their 
production-refinery intake ratio is closer 
to “on balance.”” The chart below shows 
only their U.S. domestic crude oil 
production, and this puts them a long 
way from “on balance.” 


ll. What They’re Getting 


Ever since early 1955, when Sunray 
Oil Corp. joined forces with Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corp., the merger 
wave has grown. 

Atlantic Refining Co. has bought— 
for almost $200-million cash—Houston 
Oil Co., gaining production of 16,000 
bbl. a day, plus proven and undevel- 
oped land holdings of more than 1.5- 
million acres. Kerr-McGee Oil Indus- 


TOP 15 U.S. OIL COMPANIES: 
Here’s Their Domestic Crude Oil Picture 


COMPANY NAME 
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Gulf 
Socony Mobil 
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Sinclair 
Cities Service 
Phillips 


Continental 
Atlantic Refining 
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CRUDE 


DOMESTIC PRODUCTION REFINERY INTAKE PRODUCTION TO 
(Barrels, 
Daily pe le 
784,000 
526,493 
545,553 
601,482 
574,007 


462,729 
452,250 
417,047 
263,630 
228,653 


238,731 
138,613 
196,215 
167,153 
164,043 


(Barrels, 
Daily Average) 
414,706 
230,731 
229,680 
274,083 
335,608 


278,304 
269,261 
135,800 
113,633 
125,170 


115,379 
134,440 
88,964 
97,697 
103,839 


*Table was based on U. S. production and refinery figures only, 
All figures, with the exception of Atlontic's, are end of 1955 figures. 
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tries, Inc., has acquired Deep Rock Oil 
Corp., gaining well-established market- 
ing outlets in 12 Midwestern and 
Southwestern states. Gulf Oil Corp. has 
acquired control of British American, 
Ltd., western Canada’s second-largest 
oil producer; has bought control of War- 
ren Petroleum Corp., a semi-integrated 
company; and now has invested more 
than $120-million in debentures that it 
could convert to gain control of Union 
Oil Co. of California’s stock. 

¢ Escape from Nationalism—Gulf is 
something of a special case in this 
merger wave. Well over half its total 
crude oil production comes from abroad, 
nearly all of this from its Middle East 
wells. If you take into account this 
overseas production. Gulf wells spout 
out some 50% more crude oil than its 
refineries actually handle. Its U.S. 
crude oil production, though, is only 
43.8% of its refinery intake. (By the 
same terms, Socony Mobil’s net world 
production is 71.4% of its world re- 
finery intake; its U.S. production is 
42.5% of its refinery intake.) 

Though Gulf doesn’t say so outright, 
it’s probable that the heated and explo- 
sive atmosphere in the Middle East has 
prompted it to start seeking more pro- 
duction in the U.S. And as that Mid- 
die Eastern air gets even hotter, it’s 
likely that Gulf will scour the market 
even more keenly for small oil produc- 
ers. 

When Gulf reported to its stockhold- 
ers last week, it put all its emphasis on 
acquisition of new concessions in Vene- 
zuela, announced no plans for expan- 
sion in the Middle East. So now it ap- 
pears that Gulf is deliberately using its 


PERCENT CRUDE 

PROVEN 

REFINERY INTAKE OjL RESERVES 
(Percent) (Barrels) 


52.0 10-billion 
43.8 2-billion 
42.5 1.9-billion 
45.6 2.1-billion 
58.5 2.5-billion 


60.0 1.25-billion 
59.0 2-billion 
32.5 730-million 
44.0 800-million 
54.7 1.5-billion 


48.0 752-million 
96.9 900-million 
51.7 515-million 
59.0 576-million 
62.5 498-million 
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or contact: 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPT. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 423, Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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. . . there'll be fewer oil 
properties to buy, and they'll 
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cost a whole lot more... 
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profits from Middle Eastern operations 
to better its position in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nevertheless, Gulf is going about its 
Western Hemisphere expansions in 
much the same way as any of the other 
hungry oil companies 


lll. Prices & the Future 


These hungry companies are search- 
ing the market with an eye not only 
toward getting production and refinery 
intake into line, avoiding the high 
costs of discovery, and saving on the 
climbing costs of drilling. They 
are watching, at the same time, one 
short-term move and one long-term 
trend. 
¢ Increase Coming—Soon, most of 
the oil industry agrees, there’s bound 
to be a rise in the price of crude oil. 
It has remained almost stable for three 
years. The increase could come in a 
few weeks, it could be delayed for a 
year. but there’s general agreement 
that it will come. Meanwhile, many 
integrated companies are es 
around for every drop of crude ot 
production and reserves that they can 
buv. 

“Those barrels of oil still in the 
ground that a company like Sinclair 
is buying may be worth double their 
present price in 10 years,” says one big 
man in the industry. 
¢ Long-Term Drop—For the long- 
term, the oil company chiefs believe 
that the oil properties they acquire 
now will have a vital bearing on their 
companies’: position 20 and 25 years 
ahead. A decade or so from the end 
of this century, many geological and 
oil industry experts believe, most of 
the world’s oil will have been found— 
and a large part of the presently-known 
supplies will have been used. As that 
time approaches, the law of supply and 
demand will go to work inexorably. 
Not only w'll there be fewer oil prop- 
erties to b », but those that can be 
bought will cost a whole lot more than 
they do now. 


IV. Why They Sell 


The prices that the big integrated 
oil companies are paying for their ac- 
quisitions ate obviously good right now 
—otherwise the smaller companies and 
the independent oilmen wouldn’t be 
selling. 

The independents are perfectly aware 
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You can get 
expanded metal from us 








in every 
size, type 
and gauge! 


Expanded metal is the material of 
a thousand uses. It’s extremely 
strong, yet it is light in weight. 
Fabrication is simple. Expanded 
metal can be cut, bent, curved and 
welded in any shape you need. 
And, you can get this amazing 
material from U.S. Steel Supply 
in carbon steel . . . stainless steel 
... and aluminum. 


Expanded metal has found its 
way into homes, industry and 
retail stores. New uses are still 
being discovered. For example, 
furniture manufacturers found ex- 
panded metal well suited to the 
design and manufacture of tables, 
chairs, baskets and beverage carts. 
Expanded metal forms gates, bar- 
ricade and machinery guards in 
plants. Tableware, magazines and 
books are displayed on expanded 
metal shelves in department 
stores. 


There may be a good use for 
expanded metal in your business. 
Call U.S. Steel Supply for infor- 
mation. 


U.S. STEEL SUPPLY 


DIVISION 





General Offices: 208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. ‘Uss) Warehouses and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
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FAN MANsHIP 


“Buffalo” Type “BL” Ventilating Fan. 
Write for Bulletin F-100. 


gives you a BETTER FAN VALUE! 


lower noise level! higher efficiency! more stable performance! 


In selecting a fan, it’s just as important to look into the maker as the 
specifications. It takes far more than a good shop to build a fan that will 
perform for you to permanent satisfaction. At “Buffalo”, it’s FANmanship, 
the science of Fan Engineering, developed during our 79 years in the 
air business, 


In fact, “Buffalo” engineers first published —and still publish— FAN 
ENGINEERING, the air handbook of the industry. This same engineering 
know-how goes into every “Buffalo” Fan — works out every type of air 
problem you may have — carries on a continuous research and develop- 
ment program. 


There’s FANmanship in the large “Buffalo” shops, too, where these 
“Q” Factor* fans are built by the knowing hands of real craftsmen, many 
of whom have been there most of their adult lives. 


And there are factory-trained “Buffalo” Engineering Representatives 
(Graduate Engineers, not general sales agents) in any principal city ready 
to give you competent assistance on any air job. 


*The "Q” Factor — the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING AIR TEMPERING 


FORCED DRAFT COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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“... the wave of oil industry 
mergers seems certain to 
keep spreading . . .” 


OIL starts on p. 46 


that their proven reserves are “money 
in the bank” for them and that the 
value. of _what’s “in the bank” is 
bound to go up because crude oil 
prices are bound to rise. They're sell- 
ing, nevertheless, and even the good 
prices they're getting for their proven 
production and reserves are less these 
days than the amount it would cost 
one of the larger companies to bring 
in oil from new sources. 

And one of the most important rea- 
sons for the individual oilmen to sell 
is bound up in the tax laws. For ex- 
ample, if an independent sells the out- 
put from his wells on a day-by-day 
basis, his revenue from such sales is 
classified as normal income. Of course 
274% of the amount is subject to de- 
pletion allowance, but the other 724% 
is taxable as regular income. 

However, if an independent sells 
his holdings at one time it is usually 
classified as a capital gains situation, in 
which the oilman pays the lower capital 
gains tax rate. 


V. More Targets 


Picking out the likely targets of the 

major oil companies’ interest has 
become the daily routine of many 
in the industry’s financial centers in 
Texas. . 
e Watching Three—And these finan- 
cial observers at present are keeping 
careful tabs on three of the smaller 
producing companies. Two of these 
companies also have large natural gas 
reserves. They guess the major. oil 
companies will be after them soon. 

The three are: 

Republic Natural Gas Co. Its daily 
crude oil production is 8,682 bbl. Its 
oil reserves are reckoned at 25-million 
bbl. 

Delhi-Taylor Oil Corp. Its daily 
crude oil production is 3,825 bbl. Its 
reserves are estimated at 15-million bbl. 
And it has a refinery intake of 28,216 
bbl. a day. 

Texas National Petroleum Co. Its 
daily crude oil production is 1,400 bbl. 
Its proven oil reserves are 17.5-million 
bbl. 

Whether these are to be the big 
companies’ next targets or not, the 
wave of oil industry mergers seems 
certain to keep spreading as _ the 
economics of the industry tend to 
force the big ones to grow bigger and 
make it lucrative for the small ones 
and the independents to sell out. Eno 
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Slow shipping had Sam in a most pressing plight 


Now shipping is swift—there’s no strain or duress 
The Boss put the squeeze on with all of his might 


Sam calls on dependable paitwAY EXPRESS! 
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Whether you're sending or receiving, 
niLW4 ss 
whether your shipment is big or small, whether A 
you're shipping here or abroad—always EXPRESS Zi 
specify Railway Express. You'll find it makes . “f F N C, 
the big difference in speed, economy, and 





safe, sure delivery. And now you can 
make fast, economical shipments via 
Railway Express Agency's new international 
air and surface connections. It’s the complete 


shipping service, free enterprise at its best. 


eee Safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers) 
TACA ... TAN AIRLINES * also SCHENKER & CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY foreign connections, 
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Hot Ideas Put Electro-Motive Bac 


In the quiet, suburban town of La 
Grange, Ill., a few miles west of Chi- 
crews this summer 

idding 42% more space to the 
million sq. ft. manufacturing plant 
belonging to General Motors’ Electro- 
otive Div., the world’s largest pro 
of diesel electric locomotives. 
might be just another case of 
General Motors inexorably getting 
except for one fact: Only four 
ears ago almost everyone—including 
parent GM-—saw a time of retrench- 
ment ahead for EMD. In fact, Detroit 
headquarters took away EMD’s Cleve- 
land plant and gave it to another divi- 
ion] 

New orders had slowed to a trickle 
Worse, railroads with orders on the 
books began suffering from “indigestion 

f the diesel’”’ (heavy debt obligations) 
ind started canceling. For the first time 
in 15 years EMD’s capacity exceeded 
at m ind 

Today, Electro-Motive officials are 
confident they’re on the verge of a new 
growth that will put the earlier rapid 


io, construction 
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expansion in the shade. They base their 
confidence on the fact that they have 
new customers, new products, new pos- 
sibilities, and, incidentally, that the 
health of the railroad industry has re- 
turned. Once again the roads are cry- 
ing for more locomotives in big batches. 

rhe railroads will have to stand in 
line, though. EMD is booked solidly 
through October, 1957. 


|. The Unexpected Dip 


For EMD’s officials, today’s view 
ahead looks as promising as things ever 
did since the division turned out its first 
diesel electric locomotive on Mav 20, 
1936. Until 1951, the only direction 
the division went was up. 

From the beginning, EMD geared its 
entire operation to replacing as many as 
it could of the 40,000-odd steam loco- 
motives then On the nation’s railroads. 
By Electro-Motive’s figuring, there was 
a total market for between 20,000 and 
22,000 diesels, using as a yardstick its 
claim that a diesel electric can do twice 


the job at half the cost of the steam 
locomotive it replaces. 

e War Pressures—It seemed—from the 
rate at which early diesels were turned 
out—that filling this market would be a 
lifetime job. But the railroads wanted 
to get all they could, as soon as they 
could, out of the economies of the 
diesel. Later, when World War II 
created a tremendous.demand for mo 
tive power, the pressure on EMD grew 
greater still. 

Even after the war, the 
found a growing need to switch to 
diesels. The fewer steam locomotives 
they had left, the greater was the unit 
cost of the water, fuel, and repair facili- 
ties for them. And so EMD continued 
to mushroom. Through the 15 years 
from 1936, the building contractor re- 
mained at EMD, expanding the plant. 
e Postwar Peak—In 1950 and 195] 
came the heyday of diesel building. 
EMD turned out an average of 10 loco- 
motives a day—three at the Cleveland 
plant, seven at the La Grange plant. 

Nelson C. Dezendorf, vice-president 


railroads 
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on the Rails Again 


of GM and general manager of EMD, 
estimates that today Electro-Motive has 


built about 65% 
used on the 


of all diesel electrics 
nation’s railroads. Alco 
Products, Inc. (formerly American: Lo- 
comotive Co Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., and Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 
made most of the rest. 

Right at this peak of production, the 
Korean War broke out. The railroads, 
not wishing to be caught in the fix they 
were in during World War II, agam 
stepped up their orders. 
¢ Too Many Orders—And then growth 
halted abruptiv. The Korean “brush 
fire” didn’t create the expected surge 
in trafic that would have required 
new fleets of locomotives. 

Simultaneously, railroads began suf- 
fering from too much debt. Most 
roads borrow money by means of equip- 
ment trust certificates to pay for their 
rolling stock. When the traffic surge 
failed to materialize, railroad directors 
took a fearful look at the payments 
they were scheduled to make on their 
new diesels. Many decided to pull in 
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their horns and cancel their orders. 

The result: EMD officials, who had 
never worried about their market dry- 
ing up, discovered one day it had done 
just that. 
¢ Only Way Out—Early in 1952, 
Electro-Motive’s officers sat down in 
front of the sinking sales chart to take 
stock of their position. A market for 
EMD diesels remained: Some 16,000 
steam locomotives were still running on 
the nation’s railroads in 1952. EMD 
was confident it would get its share of 
the steam replacement business. But 
this wouldn’t keep the La Grange plant 
busy. 

And with the men in Detroit 
breathing down their necks, Electro- 
Motive’s officers tuok the necessary 
step of seeking ways to broaden the 
base of the division’s operations, and 
hence its market. 

Their search swung out in two di- 
rections: 

eIdeas for special-purpose _rail- 
road equipment that EMD’s produc- 
tion line might handle without any 


so, 


of Electro-Motive’s operation 


BACKBONE is work in diesel electric. en- 
gine building plant (left) at La Grange, Ill. 


l4 


locomotives, like these built 
FOREIGN for Iran, now take sizable 


part of EMD’s output, may soon take more. 


7 * <v a 
*Ray 


RB 
UF 


.F iho 


power-plant, made of diesel 
MOBILE locomotive’s basic components, 
has taken EMD into electric utility field. 





too, take EMD’s 8- 
OIL DRILLERS, Cinder diesel elec 


trics to power their offshore drilling rigs. 
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LINE-UP 


large extra capétal outlays. This hunt 
has a dual aim: to get EMD into new 
lines of business and to help boost its 
diesel locomotive sales. Equipment de- 
veloped to help the railroads’ economic 
health would be bound to help EMD’s 
because more traffic 


diesel business, 


means more diesels 
« Ideas for new ways to use diesel 

engines and electric motors—the basic 
components of EMD’s locomotives. 

This year, diesel locomotive sales 
have gained enough, and the new ideas 
ire showing sufficient promise, to build 
up the prospect that new business will 
swamp EMD’s present La Grange 
production lines. That’s why the di- 
vision is adding another 850,000 sq. 
ft. to its manufacturing space. 


ll. Saving the Freight 


The first idea was the depressed- 
75-ft-long flat car, designed 
to carry two highway trailers and con 
quer problems of piggyback truck-rail 
operations. 

Most railroads place a single high- 
wav trailer on a standard, 50-ft. fat 
cal Generallv, however, they can 
make a profit only by charging more 
than it would normally cost a trucker 


center, 
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of locomotive noses in Electro-Motive’s factory backlog is sign of boosted 
business: Production of diesel electrics is booked up to October, 1957. 


to haul the same trailer over the road. 

If the railroads could charge less, 
and if the flat car were so constructed 
the trailers mounted on it would fit 
under low bridges—in many cases they 
won't fit now—the railroads could ex- 
pect to get back much of the freight 
business they have lost. 

For a variety of reasons the flat car 
has got nowhere. Railroads balked at 
spending millions on side-loading de- 
vices necessary to move truck trailers 
on and off depressed-center flat cars. 
Many truckers also began complaining, 
and these complaints reached Detroit. 

The flat car was dropped. “But,” 
says Dezendorf, “I'd almost be willing 
to give the plans away to a car builder.” 
* Refrigeration—The same basic 
thought—of helping the railroads so 
that they'll need more diesels—lay be- 
hind the design of EMD’s second 
special-purpose car. Called a “Frigi- 
frater,”” it is an improved design of 
today’s refrigerator car. 

“Most of today’s refrigerated rolling 
stock,” says Dezendorf, “is like an old 
ice box that has had a cooling system 
attached. The two weren't designed 
for each other.” 

To solve these problems, EMD de- 
signed a car with coldwall construction. 


It’s a car within a car, and cold air 
circulates between the walls. EMD be- 
lieves its car will be more economical 
to operate, will keep refrigerated com- 
modities in better condition, ard, in 
widespread use, will increase traffic. 

Like the flat car, the “Frigifrater” 
hasn’t gone beyond a siding at La 
Grange—but for a different reason. 
Nowadays, EMD is so busy building 
diesel electric power plants and finished 
locomotives that the refrigerator car 
project has been relegated to the back 
of the stove. 


lll. Winning the Passengers 


The laiest piece of special-purpose 
equipment to roll out of the EMD 
shops is the much-maligned Aerotrain. 
Officials still seethe when they think 
of the unfavorable press this received. 

Two railroads rented the first models 
of the Aerotrain—Pennsylvania and 
New York Central. The railroads 
boosted the Aerotrain as the “Train of 
Tomorrow,” gave the impression it was 
just about the last word in railroad 
luxury. When they demonstrated it 
for the press, the reaction was rapid 
and adverse. “It rides like a Model T,” 
wrote one reporter. 

Says Dezendorf: “The Aerotrain was 
designed to put the railroads back in 
the passenger business—if they used 
it properly. It was designed as a self- 
contained unit at the cheapest possible 
cost to buy, to maintain, and to op- 
erate. It wasn’t designed to be luxury 
equipment. 

“If there could be a train so cheap 
in these categories,” he continues, “that 
the railroads could buy lots of them, 
operate them frequently on relatively 
short trips, cut schedules because of 
the train’s ability to maintain speed on 
curves, and at the same time reduce 
fares below those of buses, the railroads 
would find themselves back in the pas- 
senger business overnight, and making 
money at it, besides. 

“There would be such a demand for 
Aerotrain locomotives we wouldn’t be 
able to handle the rush,” he concludes. 
¢ Improvements—EMD took back its 
two Aerotrains for adjustments and is 
now testing an entirely new suspension 
system on two cars. But it still hasn’t 
decided if it wants to get into the pas- 
senger car fabricating field. Again, it 
would probably be willing to license 
the Aerotrain car design to another 
manufacturer, and profit indirectly from 
the locomotive business. 

But, says an EMD salesman, many 
railroads still don’t understand the prin- 
ciples of the Aerotrain. “They come 
around here and look at the Aerotrain 
cars we have. Then they begin talking 
about putting them behind a string of 
baggage cars and a big locomotive. 
Sure, this will cut the cost of hauling 
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Engineered by Tinnerman... 
NEW 
SNAP-ON MOTOR CLIP 
REPLACES 4 PARTS 


Cuts Assembly Time and Costs! 


or use fractional horse- 

power motors, this new 

Tinnerman SPEED 
Q Curp® can lower your 
parts and assembly costs by elimi- 
nating 4-piece screw clamps to 
hold motors in place. 


FI If you manufacture 


Made of high-quality spring 
steel, this SPEED C.uIP is quickly 
snapped into place over the resilient 
motor-mounting ring, using a 
simple hand tool. It forms a vibra- 
tion-proof lock that won’t shake 
free. Assembly time is reduced 
because of the one-piece construc- 
tion . . . no loose parts to handle, 
nothing to tighten. Parts cost and 
assembly cost are reduced as much 
as 75%! 


These Sprep Cups can be pro- 
vided in sizes to fit any fractional- 
horsepower motor. They are 
designed to hold tight even under 
severest vibration and high starting- 
torque in any mounting position. 


Ask your Tinnerman SPEED Nut 
sales engineer for more information 
and arrange for samples to test on 
your own assembly line. 


TINNERMAN 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. +* Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
Canada: Dominion Fasteners, Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. Great 
Britain: Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. France: 
Aerocessoires Simmonds, S. A., 7 rue Henri Barbusse, Levallois 
(Seine) .Germany: Hans Sickinger GmbH “MECANO”, Lemgo-i-Lippe. 
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FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS 




















NEARLY 7,000 RAGWEED POLLEN AT ONE TIME! 
Without bumping shoulders, almost 7,000 rag- 
weed pollen can pass through each tiny square 
in your window screens at the same time. 
But here’s good news for hayfever sufferers: 
Even particles one thousand times smaller 
than ragweed pollen can be removed from air 
by the Electromaze electronic filter! 


ELECTROCUTES DUST! The Electromaze elec- 
tronic air filter does away with the finest dust 
and dirt particles. How? With a 10,000-volt 
jolt of electricity. Wherever super-clean air is 
required—in offices, stores, and factories— 
you'll find the Electromaze. 


PROTECTS PISTONS, RINGS, VALVES! Damaging 
dust can’t get through to do its dirty work 
to polished parts when engines and compres- 
sors are equipped with Air-Maze oil bath 
filters. Intake air is given a thorough clean- 
ing ... actually scrubbed in a bath of oil. So 
equipment runs longer . . . gives better service. 


IF YOU BUILD OR USE engines, compressors, 
air-conditioning and ventilating equipment, 
or any device using air or liquids—the chances 
are there is an Air-Maze filter engineered to 
serve you better. Representatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. For condensed product catalog, 
write Air-Maze Corporation, 25000 Miles Rd., 
Cleveland 28, 


ANRex 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS © SPARK ARRESTORS © LIQUID FILTERS 
SILENCERS © OFL SEPARATORS © GREASE FILTERS 
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passengers, but it won’t attract more 
passengers back to the rails, he says. 

None of the new equipment that 
has sprung from EMD’s ideas has had 
widespread use. But officials at La 
Grange are confident the day will come 
when railroads will use it, or similar 
equipment. And then, EMD is confi- 
dent, locomotive orders will rise. Al- 
ready several roads are running two- 
trailer flat cars, though for a number 
of reasons they haven't cut rates. And 
low-swung, lightweight passenger trains 
appear definitely on the way. 


IV. Power for Industry 


In the search for new uses for its 
diesel components, Electro-Motive has 
edged into the utility field and has 
picked up a market on the oil fields. 

Essentially, the diesel electric loco- 
motive is a combination of diesel 
engine, DC generator, and_ traction 
motors. By taking a standard 16- 
cylinder engine exactly as it comes off 
the assembly line and hooking it to 
an AC generator, EMD has come up 
with a 1,000 kw. power package, which 
it sells to utilities. 

This unit, mounted on skids or box 
car wheels—and its little brother, the 
8-cylinder, 500 kw. generator, mounted 
on a highway trailer—are designed for 
power boosting in fringe areas, for tem- 
porary use while lines are being moved, 
for emergencies, and for meeting short 
peak demands. 

Utilities invariably have a period each 
day when the demand for current 
reaches a peak. Rather than build ex- 
pensive steam generating equipment for 
that hour or two, Electro-Motive urges, 
the utilities ought to run diesels that 
are slightly costlier to operate but re- 
quire less capital outlay. 

The mobility of these units is an- 
other advantage being plugged. By put- 
ting the unit at the end of a long line 
where power is needed, utilities pre- 
sumably can avoid transmission loss. 
One user reported that his 1,000 kw. 
generator at the end of a line registered 
on the central board a saving of 1,400 
kw. 

Since the fall of 1954 when the 
power unit was introduced, EMD has 
built approximately 50. But while it’s 
going slowly, Dezendorf expects it will 
be booming by the time the latest round 
of locomotive purchases falls off. 
¢ Potential—“The domestic and export 
potential of these units, figured on a 
most conservative basis, is greater than 
that of the locomotive business,” Dez- 
endorf asserts. 

While several of the smaller, rural 
utility companies say they're satisfied 
with their EMD units, one major city 
utility says Electro-Motive’s units aren't 
useful for all utilities. 

“For us, 1,000 kw. is an insignificant 





ALBERT PICK HOTEL 


Completely air-conditioned, the Bank- 
head offers luxurious accommodations 
in the heart of downtown Birmingham, 
yet is only 10 minutes from the Munici- 
pal Airport 350 newly-decorated 
rooms, many with television. Home of 
the new Decanter Room. No charge 
for children. Ideal meeting facilities. 
Free parking. Call your neorest Pick 
Hotel for free teletype reservations. 


Write for your 
Pick Credit Card + 
ond informction booklets * 
Pick Hotels Corporation + 
Dept. 8-103, 20 N. Wacker x 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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New York Sales Office—MUrray Hill 7-8130 





“We rarely see burned out 
Klixon protected motors” — says leading 


West Coast motor repair shop owner 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. George Larsen of 
Larsen-Hogue Electric Co., the largest electric 
motor repair shop on the West Coast — a shop 
that has never closed its doors since opening 
business in 1948 — has this to say about 
Klixon Protectors: 


“We highly recommend Klixon Protectors 
when they are applied by the original motor 
manufacturer after scientific testing for we 
rarely see these burned out Klixon protected 
motors in our shops."" 


The KLIXON Protector, illustrated, is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipment as refrigerators, oil burners, 
washing machines, etc., they keep motors 
working by preventin 
burnouts. If you w 
like increased customer- 
preference, reduced serv- 
ice calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements, 
it will pay you well to ask 
for equipment with 
KLIXON Protectors. 


WRITE FOR THE NEW FREE 
Manual Reset INFORMATIVE BOOKLET, “THE 
STORY OF THE SPENCER Disc.” 


KLIXON 258% 


Attleboro, Mass 
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drop in the bucket,” says the utility's 
wos Ts es “In addition, as air condi- 
tioning spreads, the peaks are flattening 
out and a peak-skimming generator 
isn’t so important. Then, too, we don’t 
have railroad sidings scattered around 
our city to which we can move our 
units, and noise is another problem.” 
¢ Into the Gulf—EMD launched into 
the oil well drilling business in June, 
1955. Until recently, EMD equipment 
was more powerful than necessary for 
oil wells and, therefore, too expensive 
to be used on rigs. But the deeper that 
holes are drilled, the more power is 
needed. This is especially true on off- 
shore drilling platforms, where there’s 
another tremendous advantage to the 
diesel electric. 

Formerly, well-drilling engines were 
connected with rigs by means of direct, 
mechanical transmission. This way, the 
engine must be aligned precisely with 
the drills and: pumps it powers. The 
drilling platform must be large if it’s 
to support all this equipment. And 
drilling platforms built miles out in the 
Gulf are expensive. 

Diesel-electrics, however. can be 
floated on a tender, and drilling plat- 
forms can be smaller. Because the con- 
nection between power plant and drill- 
ing motor is a flexible cable, the engine 
can be at any angle, can rise and fall 
with. the tide, or even bob around in 
high seas without disturbing the drill- 
ing operation. 

Dezendorf characterizes the market 
potential in this field as “not huge, but 


a good, steady business.’ don’t let 
V. Building & Rebuilding 

Meanwhile, as Electro-Motive was ba 
looking around for new markets, onc | a en 
developed with relatively little effort. 
In the past, when EMD had eaough 
to do filling domestic locomotive orders, 


it avoided manufacturing diesel elec to ou! 
trics for foreign railroads.. Many of ¥ 
these railroads operate on different 
gauge tracks, have entirely different ; : 
weight distribution requirements, and Fire is unpredictable. It strikes quickly, and 
generally defy standardization. So EMD when and where least expected. Unprotected 
negotiated licensing agreements with property can be destroyed before the fire is put 
manufacturers in Australia, Belgium, under control. 
Germany, and Sweden. Don’t let it happen to you. Be prepared. Be 
But in the last couple of years, while bey mtn protected with a Blaw-Knox Automatic Fire Pro- 
the slack was on and EMD had time to sine ms tection System. The system will pay for itself in 
design and build “odd shaped”’ locomo- the job” a few years by savings in reduced insurance 
tives, many railroads throughout the premiums. Blaw-Knox will engineer and install 
world have been wanting to dieselize ; the right type of system for maximum protection, 
A significant number of these could a at minimum cost and they’! tell you how you can 
finance purchases only through the Ex- aqme &, pay for it on our lease or deferred payment plan, 
port-Import Bank, which extends credit ]4 if you prefer. 
only for American-built goods. : 
Therefore, while the four licensees 504 Manteo 
are busily turning out EMD-designed ¥ catia BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
components a Grange—the : 5 a 
plant is also in the foreign locomotive <_weeiase _'~ 829 Beaver Avenue, N.S., Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
business. An average of 1.5 locomo- 
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tives a day are built for export, out of 
the current daily output of six. Dezen- 
dorf expects this average to rise soon to 
two a day. Railroads abroad, he says, 


A G rR @) V/s | N G N A Vi EB are at much the same point as U.S. 


railroads were in 1941—“There’s going 


to be a tremendous demand for diesel- 

T\eede) ba -te) a ation” 
¢ New Ones for Old—Between jobs on 
new locomotives and new diesel power 
plants, Electro-Motive’s production 
line brings in extra revenue through 
work on old EMD diesel locomotives. 

Since its early diesel-making days, 
EMD has made sure that all its locomo- 
tive parts are interchangeable. This 
standardization makes it possible for 
a railroad to return an early-model 
locomotive to La Grange, where its 
components are sent down the assembly 
line, checked, and through either re- 
placement or tuning up, the locomotive 
comes out 30% more powerful—and 
with a new locomotive guarantee. 

Railroads can save thousands of dol- 
lars by doing this. The base price of 
an EMD freight locomotive unit, with 
a cab, is roughly $177,000. While the 
cost of remanufacture varies with the 
amount of work that must be done, one 
15-year-old freight locomotive was _re- 
manufactured recently for $110,000. 

“This part of the business,” says 
Dezendorf, “will continue indefinitely.” 





Since 1946, when McQuay-Norris pioneered in the development VI. Touch of Vigor 
of the soft-seat, spring-loaded valve, our growth in the field of 
electrically operated control devices has been‘consistent and grati- 
fying. McQuay-Norris controls are now regularly specified by that’s keeping its production kines roll- 
many of America’s leading manufacturers. If our expanded design ing so fast—the renewed vigor of the 
and production facilities can serve you—whatever your field—we railroads. 

cordially invite your inquiry. Even though the rails lose passengers 
every year to airlines and the private 
automobile, and though they lose freight 
to trucks, the nation’s economy has 
grown so much in the past few years 
that the railroads have inevitably grown 
with it. ‘ 

Roads that announced in 1952 they 
were completely dieselized and would 
never need another new locomotive ex- 
SPRING-LOADED SOFT-SEAT ELECTRICAL IGNITION cept as a replacement, are now ordering 

SOLENOID VALVES SYSTEMS motive power in 50- and 70-unit lots, 
says Dezendorf. 

This business isn’t expected to con- 
tinue at these levels indefinitely, but so 
long as the economy keeps growing, 
railroads will need more and more 
locomotives. 
¢ Out of Doldrums—‘“And so,” says 
Dezendorf, leaning back in his chair, 
“you add all these things together and 
it looks like Electro-Motive is going to 
be plenty busy for a long time. Our 
capacity right now is around $300-mil- 
lion annually. This is up quite a bit 


from our ‘doldrums’ in the last few 
McQUAY-NORRIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY geting 
St. Lewis 10, Missouri “That’s why things are back to nor- 


mal at EMD. The contractor is back, 
46 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF PRECISION PRODUCTS pushing out the walls again.” END 


EMD makes no such sure prediction 
for the permanence of one big factor 


SOLENOID GAS STOVE VALVES 20 MM ELECTRIC TRIGGERS 
PRESSURE SWITCHES AND SOLENOIDS 
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growth 


by the truckload... 


R E A D ¥ M | X E D Just a generation ago, a ready mix truck discharging 


concrete was something new for the “sidewalk superintendent” to watch. Now, we are all 
familiar with this modern method of supplying concrete. In fact, this year some 

3,000 producers expect to deliver about 15,000,000 truckloads of ready mixed concrete. 
The remarkable progress of this young industry is strong evidence of the quality, 
convenience and economy of ready mixed concrete for all types of construction . 

and of the increasingly important role concrete is playing in the phenomenal 

growth of our nation. 

As America continues to grow, the demand for concrete in new construction will 
become even greater. To keep pace with this growth, cement manufacturers the country 
over have taken—and are still taking—steps to increase the production of cement, 

the basic ingredient of concrete. 


Since 1946, for example, the Lehigh Portland Cement Company has spent $104,000,000 
to expand production facilities. Currently, we are spending $100,000 per day 
to further increase the supply of Lehigh Cements. 


This is growth for the future . . . growth that insures growth. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT company 


Allentown, Pa. 





Taylor Fibre Co. 


Says... 


At the top of the page opposite is a section of an 
etched printed circuit enlarged 10 times. These par- 
ticular lines are of .008 thickness, spaced .012 apart. 
They show the kind of printed circuits obtainable by 
combining Revere Rolled Printed Circuit Copper and 
Taylor laminates. Note the fine line etching, the close 
spacing and the sharp definition of the edges . . . the 
smoother surface (freer from pits, pinholes and im- 
perfections) . . . the more uniform thickness with no 
sacrifice of conductivity. Results—consistently satis- 
factory etching at better production rates. 

Laminators and users alike also have found that 
Revere Rolled Copper produces no peaks or valleys, 
that its smooth, hard surface of uniform density 
permits resist to clean off easily for there are no pores 
to hold resist and cause trouble when soldering. 

They have noted, too, that Revere Rolled Copper is 
free from oxidation as it comes from the mill and is 
without lead inclusions. And because of its clean 
surface, fluxes wet readily, while in the automatic 
soldering operation it makes possibie a uniform solder 
coat every time free of skips or bald spots. 

Those are the very reasons why you should insist 
that Revere Rolled Copper be used when orderin 

REVERE blanks from your laminator. It is available in unlimit 

COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED quantities in standard coils of 350 Ibs. in widths up to 

Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 38" and in .0015 and .0027 gauges, weighing approx- 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. imately 1 oz. and 2 oz. per square foot. Revere Ro! 
Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Brooklyn, pee yw exceeds requirements of standard specifications 
N. Y.; Chicago, Clinton and Joliet, and meets ASTM .B5 specification for purity with 
Il!., Detroit, Mich.; Los Angeles and 99.9% minimum. 
Riverside, Calif.; New Bedford, 
Mass.; Newport, Ark.; Rome, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Dis- 
tribucors Everywhere. 
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THROUGH CRUSHED ROCK CORRIDORS... 


General Electric Locomotives 
Haul 8,000 Tons a Day 
For the Columbia Quarry Co. 


At one of the nation’s fastest growing limestone quarries, Columbia Quarry Co. of Colum- 
bia, Ill., two G-E 50-ton diesel-electric locomotives move 8,000 tons of crushed limestone 
a day .. ..a big and dusty job! ; 

E. A. Heise, Supt. of the Columbia Quarry Company’s plant, says, ““You just board a 
G-E diesel-electric locomotive and run it. It’s always ready to go . . . ready to do the 
job!” Columbia Quarry’s G-E locomotives perform so well that they have ordered still 
another (a 35-tonner). 

WHAT ARE YOUR HAULAGE REQUIREMENTS? From the wide range of General Electric 
industrial locomotives—diesel-electric and straight-electric, for both surface and under- 
ground haulage—there’s one fitted to your needs. 


For a survey of your haulage requirements, without cost or obligation, contact your local 
G-E Apparatus Sales Representative. General Electric Company, Locomotive & Car 
Equipment Dept., Erie, Pa. 120-86 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 
GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








In Marketing 


Stock of Aged MGM Movies 
Released to TV for $20-Million 


“The biggest single day’s business ever concluded in 
the history of the entertainment industry” is how enthu- 
siastic officers of Loew’s, Inc., describe a $20-million TV 
deal this week. It’s another step in Loew's announced 
intention of becoming a major factor in television (BW— 
Jun.30°56,p128). 

Loew’s is leasing 725 Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer films, all 
made before August, 1948, to TV stations in 12 markets, 
for showing in black and white during the next seven 
years. The leases are with: 

Columbia Broadcasting System, for its outlets in New 
York, Chicago, and Milwaukee; also for St. Louis and 
Hartford, where CBS has applied for channels. 

Triangle Publications, Inc., for its stations in Phila- 
delphia, "New Haven, Binghamton, N. Y., and Altoona, 
Pa. 

King Broadcasting Co., for its Seattle station and an- 
other one to open in Portland, Ore., this fall. 

Station KTTV, Los Angeles, in which Loew’s has just 
bought a 25% ownership. 

Charles C. Barry, Loew's vice-president in charge of 
television, said the company is studying the idea of form- 
ing a film TY network. 

Films in the package include such features as Good- 
bye Mr. Chips, Mutiny on the Bounty, Boys’ Town, and 
Mrs. Miniver, but not Gone With the Wind or Wizard 
of Oz. 


Fair Trade Laws Stagger 
Under New Knock-Out Blows 


The fair trade front saw action this week. In Colo- 
rado, the state Supreme Court gave that state’s fair trade 
law a knock-out blow by ruling that nonsigners of a 
minimum resale price contract could not be bound to 
observe prices set by manufacturers. The decision upheld 
a lower court ruling against fair trade delivered in Febru- 
ary last year. 

The suit was against Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
brought by Phil I. Francis of Associated Consumers, Inc. 
of Denver. Only last week, another Colorado lower court, 
in a separate case, ruled for the nonsigner clause (BW— 
Aug.25'56,p92). This ruling is, of course, voided by the 
higher court’s action. 

In Pennsylvania, Max Hess, president of Hess Bros. 
Dept. Store, of Allentown—who has been waging a one- 
man campaign against his state’s fair trade law—is tak- 
ing on General Electric Co. 

Hess Bros. has been running newspaper ads offering 
GE small appliances at far below fair trade prices. GE 
obtained a court order asking Hess to show cause why it 
should not be enjoined against this practice. 
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Hess Bros. is developing a defense, based on an amend- 
ment to the Pennsylvania fair trade law, that a manufac- 
turer must enforce his minimum prices. This was the 
issue in the GE-Boston Store case in Milwaukee, last 
year, when a federal judge denied GE an injunction 
because it did not “diligently enforce” its fair trade prices 
in the area (BW—Jul.30°55,p54). 

However, only two weeks ago, Hess Bros. lost a case 
against Casco Products Corp. for selling its steam iron 
at under fair trade prices. The store is appealing the 
decision. 

6 ee 


Coffee Rides Another Spiral 
As Costs Boosts Reach Counters 


Coffee prices, which have their ups and downs, are up 
this week. In two days, major coffee roasters and several 
grocery chains hiked wholesale and retail prices 2¢ to 4¢ 
per Ib. on their national and private label brands. 
The boosts carry coffee prices to the highest point since 
early last year. 

Industry sources pin the latest price increases on spiral- 
ing costs of green coffee, particularly the “mild” bean 
from Colombia and Central America, whose price has 
been going up most of this year (BW—Mar.17°56,p98). 
Brazilian coffee prices have also been rising. 

First step in new increases came when both General 
Foods Corp. and Standard Brands, Inc., announced new 
prices for Maxwell House and Chase & Sanborn. labels 
(now $1.05 per pound, wholesale). Other big roasters— 
such as Albert Ehlers, Inc., Joseph Martinson & Co., 
Beech-Nut Life Savers, Inc., Chock Ful o’ Nuts Coftec 
Corp. and §. A. Schonbrunn & Co.—announced increases 
for their brands. 

Immediately afterwards, the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co. hiked retail prices for its four private label 
brands, and other chains—Safeway Stores, Inc., Grand 
Union Co., and H. C. Bohack Co.—followed suit. 


Marketing Briefs 


Brown-Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, has acquired 
Joseph Garneau Co., Inc., import house that distributes 
quality whiskies and wines. W. L. Lyons Brown, Brown- 
Forman board chairman, said the acquisition was part of 
the distiller’s expansion plans, aimed at building up a 
diversified line. 


General Mills, Inc. is expanding its activity in sponges. 
The company announced the acquisition of Brooklyn 
Products Co., makers of a line of impregnated cellulose 
and plastic sponges for household cleaning uses. The 
purchase will be coordinated with General Mill's 
O-Cel-O Div., a leading maker of cellulose sponges. 


American Tobacco Co. is coming out with a new filter 
cigarette this fall. The company is holding back name 
and details of the new filter until just before it hits the 
market, but says it has completed preliminary market 
tests. American already has a filter-tip Tareyton, as well 
as Lucky Strike, Pall Mall, and regular Herbert Tareyton. 
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what have 
railroads 


fo do with 
LENKURT ? 











More than 50 railroads in the 

U. S. and Canada use carrier 
systems made by Lenkurt . . . 
multi-channel communications 
equipment that puts many voices 
and telegraph messages 
simultaneously on a single circuit, 
provides the fast, accurate, 
economical] data transmission 

so necessary in today’s railroading. 
The Southern Pacific alone has 
more than 70,000 miles of 
carrier-equipped telephone and 
telegraph lines. 

Lenkurt — carrier and microwave 
specialist — builds “telephone 
quality” equipment that meets 
exacting demands . . . serves the 
communications needs of 
government and private 


industry alike. 


For further information, 
write to Dept. J-3, 

Lenkurt Electric Company, 
San Carlos, California 

or North Burnaby P. O., 
Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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New Light on Stainless Sales — 


First survey of warehouse sales of stainless steel fills 
big gap in market picture, puts more emphasis on use for con- 


struction, chemicals, restaurants. 


Steel mills keep close track of where 
their various products go. With each 
mill keeping tabs on how much steel 
goes to auto manufacturers or into con- 
struction, it’s comparatively simple to 
get an over-all picture of such steel uses. 
And for many years, American Iron & 
Steel Institute has issued industry sta- 
tistics of steel shipped directly from 
mills, broken down by end-use markets. 
This accounts for the great bulk of steel 
tonnage. 

But up to now there has always been 
one big blank spot in the picture. About 
20% of the steel produced moves to 
steel warehouses, where it is resold. And 
warehouses don’t maintain records show- 
ing where the steel goes. 
¢ Stainless Need—For stainless steel 
producers, this gap in the market statis- 
tics has been of special concern. Stain- 
less, a high-value product, finds a mul- 
titude of uses in a wide variety of end- 
products, not all as easy to keep track of 
as autos. The tonnage of stainless pass- 
ing through warehouses has been in- 
creasing—from 23.4% of the stainless 
tonnage shipped from mills in 1951 it 
rose to 29.4% of this tonnage in the 
first quarter of this year. 

To gauge future expansion and plan 
promotional activities and market de- 
velopment (and stainless is promoted to 
a greater extent than any other type of 
steel), producers needed to know what 
happens to this tonnage shipped through 
warehouses. 

As Richard E. Paret, stainless steel 
specialist for AISI put it, “Steel com- 
pany people and others outside the in- 
dustry were constantly coming to me 
for information about the market for 
stainless steel. I could give them figures 
relating to mill shipments. But there 
was always the quarter or so of total 
tonnage going to warehouses that I 
couldn't account for.” 
¢ Filling the Gap—Now, thanks to a 
market survey made as a joint effort of 
mills and warehouse people, data on 
warehouse sales of stainless are available 
for the first time. The result not only 
fills in the blank spot in the market pic- 
ture for stainless, but shows that some 
of its uses have a much bigger place in 
the whole picture than steelmen had 
thought. 

The survey got started when AISI’s 
Committee of Stainless Steel Producers 
formed a special subcommittee, headed 
by Ralph L. Harding of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. The subcommittee 


went to the American Steel Warehouse 
Assn. at Cleveland, and the two groups 
worked up a survey that would classify 
warehouse orders by type of product, 
number of tons shipped, and 31 end- 
use markets. Warehouse members of 
ASWA were asked to participate. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
more than 64,000 reports came in, pro- 
viding this specific information for over 
52,000 net tons of stainless steel. The 
subcommittee tabulated the results. 
¢ Differences—Many of the differences 
that emerged between warehouse and 
mill distribution had been suspected, 
but the survey substituted figures for 
guesswork. Steel people knew that, 
over-all, the automotive industry was 
the largest single consumer of stainless 
steel. ‘The survey showed that little of 
this business goes through warehouses. 
Instead, the aircraft industry takes the 
largest slice of the warehouse stainless 
steel business. 

When you add warehouse figures to 
mill shipments, a number of end-use 
markets take on a new importance in 
the total stainless market: 

e Mills shipped 6,339 net tons of 
stainless for construction and building 
maintenance purposes in the first quar- 
ter. Warehouse shipments boosted this 
total to 13,338 net tons—or twice as big 
a market as steelmen had thought. On 
this basis, it’s an annual 53,000-ton 
market. 

e The chemical market, which uses 
largely plate and tubing, jumped from 
908 net tons shipped from mills to a 
total of 3,357 net tons. 

¢ Stainless for restaurant and 

equipment use is largely sheet, a big 
warehouse item. With warehouse ship- 
ments added, this market took 6,500 
net tons—three times what mills alone 
shipped. 
e Useful—Such data, exposing partially 
hidden markets for stainless, provide 
guides for redirecting promotional ac- 
tivities of the stainless steel industry 
and individual companies. 

Warehouses, too, are finding it use- 
ful. Robert G. Welch, ASWA execu- 
tive secretary, notes that the survey is 
the first instance of market analysis ap- 
plied to the warehouse industry nation- 
ally. Participating warehouses get tabu- 
lations showing market classifications 
broken down by type of product and 
geographical location—and from these 
can see how they are doing in compari- 
son with the national average. END 
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Ranarex. 

















* The Ranarex Gas Analyzer (gravitometer) is 
available for permanent mounting (above) or 
as a small, portable indicator. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


1. The lower impeller draws in the GAS to 
be tested and spins it against an impulse 
wheel, setting up a torqur .”. . like the fluid 
drive in your car. 
2. The upper impeller, driven at the same 
speed but in the opposite direction, spins AIR 
against its impulse wheel creating ar. oppos- 
i ing torque. 
3. The difference between the 2 torques is a 
measure of the specific gravity of the gas... 
and moves the pointer across a dial graduated 
in gas gravity or % composition. 
The instrument responds to gas changes 
almost instantly. 


GAS IN 


a 
IMPULSE WHEEL IMPELLER 


| 


© The Permutit Compony 


“Fluid Drives” Weigh Gases at Low Cost 


Look again at your processes involving 
gases. See if the constituent you want 
to measure or use for automatic control 
is related to specific gravity. If it is, this 
simple, rugged instrument may save 
you a lot of money in original costs, 
installation and maintenance. 


¢ Here are examples: In refineries: 
Ranarex measures hydrogen in recycle 
gas, cutting high maintenance costs 
and providing quicker response than 
costly, delicate analyzers formerly used. 
In chemical plants: Ranarex smoothly 
controls the blending of amine gases 
that could not be measured except by 
slow, high-cost laboratory-analysis 
methods. In oil and gas fields: Test cars 


now average 18 gas-gravity readings 
per day with Ranarex instead of 8 with 
manually - operated, pressure - balance 
gravitometers. 


¢ Other uses: In boiler rooms: Meas- 
uring CO, in flue gas, to determine 
proper air-fuel ratio, cuts fuel costs 5 to 
20%. In heat-treating plants: Detecting 
improper furnace atmospheres to pro- 
tect metal surfaces . . . detecting gen- 
erator flame failure or dangerous 
atmospheres to prevent explosions. In 
gas utilities: Ranarex is used in manu- 
facture, mixing and metering of fuel 
gas. In automotive servicing: For ana- 
lyzing exhaust gases to improve engine 
efficiency. 


¢ Indicates, records, controls. Oper- 
ates valves, alarms, safety circuits, etc. 
through a pneumatic transmitter and 
controller or electric contactors. 
Measuring gas specific gravity with 
Ranarex may simplify your process. 
We'll be glad to help you look into the 
possibilities. Ranarex Division, Dept. 
BW-9, The Permutit Company, 330 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


RANAREX 


DIVISION 
THE PERMUTIT COMPANY 





Handy Items for the Shop Come in 
Lithographed Metal Containers 
Precision-Made by J. L. Clark 


Skilled craftsmen set their standards high—in the products they bay as 
well as those they make. This is why, at the retail counter, they choose 
supplies that come in distinctive lithographed metal containers, which 
reliably identify the superior quality of fine products. There és a definite 
sales advantage in the containers you buy from J. L. Clark; brilliant lithog- 
raphy, sturdy, safe construction, and easy-to-use convenience are only 
part of the story. Please remember that the resourcefulness gained from 
our 52 years of creative packaging experience is at your command. We 
are always anxious to be of service. For details that we are confident will 
provide an answer to your particular problem, we invite your inquiry to 
any of the following addresses: J. L. Clark Manufacturing Co., Home Office 
and Plant, Rockford, Illinois; Liberty Division Plant and Sales, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania; New York Sales Office, Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 


Lithographed Métal Containers 
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Fruehauf Hit 


FTC anti-merger suit at- 
tacks company’s acquisitions 
and financing methods; Frue- 
hauf fires back. 


The Federal Trade Commission 
marked the beginning of a new drive 
against corporate mergers by launching 
a three-pronged attack this week against 
the biggest manufacturer of truck-trail- 
ers, the Fruehauf Trailer Co., Detroit. 

FTC makes these charges: 

¢ That Fruehauf violated the anti- 
merger law in buying up at least five 
competing firms in a series of acquisi- 
tions over the last eight years. 

e That Fruehauf’s conduct in 
eliminating these competitors is an un- 
fair method of competition in violation 
of the Federal Trade Commission Act. 

e That certain Fruehauf business 
practices—particularly the use of a sub- 
sidiary to finance trailer sales on terms 
most competitors can’t afford to match 
—‘“frustrate and eliminate” small busi- 
ness opportunities and constitute unfair 
methods of competition. 
¢ Specifications—FTC specifically at- 
tacks these Fruehauf acquisitions: (1) 
Carter Mfg. Co., Inc., Memphis, 1947; 
(2) Brown Equipment & Mfg. Co, 
Westfield, Mass., 1953; (3) Hobbs 
Mfg. Co., Fort Worth, 1955; (4) 
Strick Plastic Corp., Perkasie, Pa. (third 
largest _truck-trailer manufacturer), 
1956; (5) Independent Metal Products 
Co., Omaha (a former Fruehauf sup- 
plier), 1956. 

FTC claims the acquisitions in- 
creased Fruehauf’s already dominant 
position and threaten to create a 
monopoly unless checked. It says the 
acquisitions boost Fruehauf’s share of 
the new truck-trailer market from a 
little over 37% to almost 49%—and 
its share of the new aluminum van- 
type trailer market to almost 51% 

The attack on Fruehauf’s financing 

follows the line of the Justice Dept. 
suit against General Motors charging a 
bus monopoly (BW —Jul.14’56,p25). 
e Denial—Fruchauf has 30 days to file 
its answer, and Pres. Roy Fruchauf says 
the answer will “demonstrate that these 
allegations are without foundation.” 
The company’s acquisition of some of 
the assets of the companies mentioned, 
he says, “has not lessened competition 
nor has it resulted in a monopoly in the 
transportation equipment manufactur- 
ing field.” 

As for financing, Pres. Fruehauf 
asserts that Fruchauf Trailer Finance 
Co. was a necessary development to 
make capital available to a multitude of 
small businesses whose needs could not 
otherwise be supplied. ENp 
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Enjay Buty! rubber— 
vital artery in newest airliners 


Douglas chooses Enjay Butyl for rubber components of the hydraulic 
systems in many of its famous DC-7 airliners. These components, which 
help assure the dependable operation of everything from wing flaps to 
landing gear, are proving over millions of air miles their durability 
and resistance to wear. 

Versatile Enjay Butyl rubber may well have a place in your operation. 
It will pay you to investigate the many technical advantages it has 
over other types of rubber. Its price and ready availability are advan- 
tages, too. For full information, and for technical assistance in the uses 
of Enjay Butyl, contact the Enjay Company today. 


Pioneer in Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 West 5Sist Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
Other offices: Akron « Boston « Chicago « Los Angeles + Tulsa 


BUTYL 


Enjay Buty] is the super-durable rubber 
with outstanding resistance to aging « 
abrasion « tear « chipping « cracking + 
ozone and corona « chemicals «+ gases 
e heat + cold « sunlight « moisture. 





Armco helps put new star 
in Dallas skyline 


21 stories of colorful & 


porcelain enamel 


The Statler Hilton Hotel in Dallas is a dramatically new 
kind of skyscraper. Its outside walls are colorful porce- 
lain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron. They are made 
of the same durable material used in appliances and 
equipment in homes, business and industry. 


On buildings, as on appliances and equipment, 
porcelain enamel gives lasting beauty. Its hard, high- 
luster surface stays smooth. It is stain resistant... 
easy to clean. And the pure white or attractive colors 
of porcelain enamel stav bright for a lifetime. 


Armco Enameling Iron is specified by manufac- 
turers of porcelain enameled products of all! kinds. The 
reason is that this high-quality Armco base metal was 
created especially to take and hold porcelain enamel 
in a lifetime bond. 


Will porcelain enameled products that you make or 
sell benefit from this superior grade of enameling iron? 
Why not call or write us today and find out? 


ON KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY APPLIANCES, or on bathroom fixtures and 
walls, porcelain enamel on Armco Enameling Iron adds value 
and beauty. Unaffected by heat, food acids and many other 
corrosive liquids, porcelain enamel gives a lifetime of service. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION > 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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THE STATLER HILTON HOTEL IN DALLAS, TEXAS, is among the most 
modern buildings ever designed. Materials used in it are 
modern, too. Colorful, durable porcelain enamel—on Armco 
Enameling Iron—covers 21 stories of the hotel’s outside walls. 
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SHEFFIELD STEEL DIVISION: ARMCO DRAINAGE & METAL PRODUCTS, INC.* THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 
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Business Week checks businessmen on— 


Tight Money: The Pinch Is Worse Than ‘93 


Were you squeezed in 1953? 


Were you getting all the 
short-term money you needed? 


Were you getting all the 
long-term credit you needed? 


Did you make any change in 
your expansion plans? 


No 
69% 


No 
6% 


No 
8% 


No 
96% 


AND NOW? | 


NOW? 


NOW? 


NOW? 


The Squeeze Hits at Expansion 


“We're caught in the worst tight 
money squeeze in 25 years,” the na- 
tion’s businessmen are saying. From 
New York to Denver, from Louisville 
to Philadelphia, that’s the word that 
businessmen and bankers gave this week 
to BUSINESS WEEK reporters. 

The most important finding of all to 

come from this latest BUSINESS WEEK 
survey is that the Federal Reserve 
Board's new, tighter-than-ever grip on 
credit has prompted about one-tenth 
of the businessmen covered to revise 
their long-term capital spending plans. 
An additional 18% say that if credit 
stays as tight as it is for a few more 
months they, too, may reduce their 
expansion programs. 
* Interest No Object—Ever since the 
Federal Reserve began tightening the 
credit screws, BUSINESS WEEK has 
watched the reactions of the nation’s 
businessmen. Only now, though, has 
a majority of the businessmen surveyed 
said definitely that the squeeze is pinch- 
ing. Most of them have been prepared 
to pay higher interest rates for the credit 
they need. But now they're seriously 
worried that credit may not be available 
at any price. 

There are, of course, differences in 
the degree of squeeze. Many companies 
report they’re just beginning to feel the 
pinch, mostly in the form of slowdowns 
in payments due to them. But a sizable 
number are hurting badly. 

It’s not easy to determine just what 
constitutes a squeeze. It does not 
merely mean having to pay more for 
credit. Every company reports that its 
interest costs have gone up, and most 
are paying a full 1% more than last 
year for both short- and long-term 
loans. : 
e Who's 


Pinched?—You can call a 
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company “squeezed” if it can’t get all 
the credit it feels it needs, or if lack 
of credit has forced it to change in- 
ventory or expansion plans. You can 
call a bank “squeezed” if it’s forced 
to sell investments at a loss in order 
to get money to make loans. 

BUSINESS WEEK, working within these 
definitions, found that in 1953, when 
credit was also tight, 31% of the com- 
panies in its survey felt the pinch to 
some extent. But then, only +% made 
any change in their expansion plans. 
Most businessmen say that although 
the 1953 squeeze was severe, it was 
shortlived and had no lasting effects. 

e Basis of Fear—Now, however, there’s 
a real fear about tight money: 

¢ More than half of the business- 
men surveyed report they're already 
squeezed to some extent. And over 
80% of the banks surveyed say they, 
too, are squeezed. 

¢ Hardest hurt are small com- 
panies, but one out of five big com- 
panies report that they're being 
pinched. 

¢ Though most companies are 
still ready to go ahead with their ex- 
pansion programs, one out of 10 have 
revised or are revising theix plans, and 
three out of 10 say that if money re- 
mains as tight as it is they, too, may 
change their programs. 

There is some evidence that the 
credit squeeze is worse than the figures 
show (chart). For example, St. Louis 
banks say a number of companies there 
have delayed planned capital issues, 
though none of the St. Louis com- 
panies surveyed admits doing this. In 
Detroit, all the companies in the sur- 
vey savy that credit is readily available 
to them—yet Detroit banks report that 
they are already tightening terms and 


turning away some potential borrowers. 
* Favored Ones—Actually, most of the 
companies surveyed by BUSINESS WEEK 
are big established firms, favored cus- 
tomers at the banks. These companies 
don’t feel the squeeze until it has hit 
everyone else. Also, some of the out- 
fits need no credit right now, and their 
answers are based on past experience, 
when money was easy. Company treas- 
urers like to feel they can get money 
when they need it—and as long as they 
can carry on without borrewing, they 
don’t test this belief. 

But there is no question that even 
established corporate customers need- 
ing money are finding the banks much 
more reluctant to lend. One St. Louis 
company was told by its banker that no 
more loans would be available. A big 
New England manufacturer's request 
for credit was pared down to what the 
bank considered essential. And one 
Nebraska banker says established cus- 
tomers are “having their ears knocked 
back unless they are absolutely sound. 
One account had a line of credit for 
$200,000—we’ve restricted it to $40,- 
900.” 

Thus, corporations that have been 
going along on the premise that they'll 
get red carpet treatment when they 
approach their banks are in for some 
shocks. Says one New York banker: 
“Sure we'll take care of our established 
customers—that’s our business. But 
we're so squeezed for credit that every 
one of our accounts will have to be ra- 
tioned. And they have to keep more 
on deposit than they did in the past.” 

There are a few areas where the 
squeeze has not yet penetrated. In 
Cleveland, for instance, all but the 
marginal firms—or those engaged in 
speculative activities—can get credit. 
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You decide with greater assurance when you see 


what ‘you’re buying in its best light. That’s why lighting is so 
important. Prospects are more certain of making the right choice— 
more readily become satisfied customers, friends and boosters... 
Lighting by Day-Brite is, therefore, more and more the choice of 
alert merchants—it makes the big difference in seeing and selling. 
... Before you decide on any phase of lighting for sales, see your 
Day-Brite representative. You'll find him in your classified phone 
directory. Or, send for special store-lighting data. 


Nation's largest manufacturer of lighting equipment DAY-BRITE 
for stores, factories, schools, offices, hospitals 78 FP TE th 

Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5474 Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. 
61135 in Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario 


~ 
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Cleveland deposits are up, reflecting 
booming business, so that banks have 
money to lend. But in most other 
areas—Dallas, New York, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco—deposits are 
down, and banks have no choice but 
to limit the amount of loans they can 
make. 

¢ The Tough Alternative-Wheae the 
pinch hurts, it’s no laughing matter. 
Companies that are unable to get from 
the banks all the money they want are 
trying other sources, but mostly with- 
out success. Where a money squeeze 
exists, companies are more inclined to 
cut inventories than to stop expansion 
programs. But for a number of com- 
panies in various parts of the country, 
the pinch is so severe that expansion 
is being halted. 

A Louisville, Ky., company, for ex- 
ample, stopped its building program at 
the same time as it unloaded inven- 
tories. A Knoxville, Tenn., manufac- 
turer also postponed a planned expan- 
sion program. A Connecticut company 
decided against going ahead with its 
expansion because of “tight money.” 
And a big housing prefabricator has can- 
celed two large housing projects for 
want of credit. 

Even more impressive are the num- 
ber of companies that will reconsider 
their present expansion plans if money 
stays tight. Many West Coast outfits, 
and national companies planning ex- 
pansions there, are prepared to abandon 
plans if credit is not available. A large 
capital equipment manufacturer im 
Pittsburgh says continued tightness 
“could well affect our capital spending 
plans.” And a national oil company 
with headquarters in New York reports 
it will reappraise its capital expansion 
program “if there is no change in credit 
conditions.” 
¢ Chief Sufferers—Small companies— 
and new Gnes—are already suffering. 
For example, a Florida aluminum fabri- 
cator is feeling the pinch all along the 
line. A relatively new but substantial 
company, it is not able to get all the 
short-term credit it needs, despite its 
willingness to pay high interest costs; 
and it is stalled in its efforts to raise 
long-term credit for expansion. It fears 
that if there is no relaxation soon, it 
will have to cancel its building program 
altogether. 

Another fairly new Florida outfit is 
afraid the squeeze will stop its expan- 
sion in the Midwest. This company 
says that although it has not used up its 
line of credit at the banks, it is not at 
all sure that it can get what it needs. 

Companies that are both small and 
new are worst off. A New England nov- 
elty manufacturer says he is “hard up 
for cash to keep going” because his 
bank has closed its doors to him. Simi- 
larly, an appliance dealer with several 
stores in the West ‘reports that the 
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Ceil Chapman creates 


“The telegram has fascinated me for a long 
time,” says Ceil Chapman, “because it so 
typifies the fast pace of this fashion business. 
About 3:30 one afternoon, I found I had to 
tell 78 store buyers about a price change to 
be effective first thing next morning! There’s 
only one way I know of handling such a 
situation .. . Western Union’s ‘one-to-many 
message’ service. | wrote one telegram, gave 
it to Western Union; and they wired all 78 
customers at once.” 


A dramatic example . . . but not unusual. 


Ceil Chapman, noted designer, as photographed in her workroom by Peter Benech, 


More than a million times a day, business 
finds it wise to wire. Telegrams quote prices, 
confirm orders, route shipments. Speed plus 
the written record make the telegram essen- 
tial to business. 


DO YOU KNOW about these other Western 
Union services? Market Surveys: from a one- 
town check of dealers to nationwide sampling 
of consumer buying habits . . . Intra-Fax: in 
minutes you send and receive electronically 
a “picture” of anything on paper within 
your company. 


a new fall medel with telegrams 


=i=) WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM = 


ON ANY OCCASION oes] 
IT'S WISE TO WIRE! 





Whatiprotection does a shipper need? 








Baltimore & Ohio Rather 


Constantly doing things —better ! 
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slowdown in payments has got “my 
banker after me.” 
¢ Bankers Clamp Down—There’s no 
doubt that as the Fed’s squeeze hits the 
banks, the banks are stepping on their 
customers. Most banks seem to have a 
standard operating procedure for a 
credit squeeze. Almost all say they have 
stopped beating the bushes to bring in 
new customers, are limiting their mort- 
gage and consumer loans, and have = 
since been reduced to a minimum 
loans for mergers—or speculative pur 
poses. And things have now reached a 
stage where business customers, in gen 
eral, are finding it tough to get loans. 
One reason for this reluctance is the 
banks extended more credit than they 
expected in the first eight months of 
the vear. Loans are up 10% in Atlanta, 
Philadelphia, and Rochester; 12% to 
15% in St. Louis; 21% in California. 
Many banks report that they do not 
want to sell more government bonds at 
a loss in order to take on new business. 
And many are forced to discount regu- 
larly at their Federal Reserve bank so 
they can meet the most pressing de- 
mands of their customers. 
¢ Decision for Banks—Many bankers are 
being swamped by demands for money 
that, they say, should be acquired via 
stock or bond financing. A New York 
banker explained, “Companies don’t 
want to pay the high rates for long- 
term issues in the capital market, so 
they come to us instead. They want to 
tide themselves over on a short-term 
basis. We don’t like doing it, but 
with a good customer we have to.” 
Other bankers report similar expe- 
riences. In Philadelphia, for instance, 
a large company borrowed $80-million 
on a 240-day note that would normally 
have been financed on a long-term basis 
outside the banks. But because the 
company was considered a top cus 
tomer, the bank had to go along. Banks 
in Dallas and St. Louis also report that 
big companies want to “ride out the 
squee72” by borrowing from them, 
rather than in the capital market. 
¢ Costs—So far, the banks say, few cus- 
tomers are being deterred by the hike 
in interest costs. But some companies 
that insist they are not being squeezed 
are nevertheless sweating over the price 
they have to pay for credit. A big San 
Francisco manufacturer says he paid 
14% for short-term credit in 1952 and 
1953, now is forced to pay 4%. He 
feels, however, that this is preferable 
to going without. Another California 
company is patting itself on the back 
because it got all the credit it needed 
before rates went up—and says it would 
not have been able to afford the cur- 
rent rates. 
¢Caught Both Ways—Most manufac- 
turers do not consider the price of 
credit important. It’s the supply that’s 
vital to them. Retailers, on the other 
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Parts Like These...at Big Savings 


By Fx o-FormM 


How can FLO-FORM* parts save you money? 
Simple! By forming the part, hot or cold, out of bar 
or wire with practically no waste of costly metal. 


Harper engineers have been specializing in 
parts of corrosion-resistant metals since the com- 
pany was founded. With this background of ex- 
perience they have been able to show manufac- 
turers new tricks in producing parts of non-fer- 
rous metal and stainless steel that have resulted 
in improved quality... reduced costs. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY - 


WOULD YOU LIKE A COPY OF THIS NEW BOOK? 
Mail the coupon w 


*Trade-Mark 


A new book containing examples of how other 
manufacturers have cut costs and other valuable 
information is now on the press. Reserve your 
copy by mailing the coupon. 
BY THE WAY 

If you use bolts, nuts, screws, washers, rivets of 
brass, bronze, Monel, aluminum or stainless steel, 
you probably know Harper’s leadership in this 
field. Over 7000 different items are available from 
stock. Phone your Harper Branch or Distributor. 


8225 LEHIGH AVENUE +» MORTON GROYE, ILL. 
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The H. M. Harper Company 


8225 Lehigh Ave. 
Morton Grove, IIL. 


Please send me the book checked below: 
0 Harper FLO-FORM Book [) Harper Catalog of Standard Fastenings 


HARPER 


Company 
Address 
| er 





hand, are concerned about both price 

and supply. They feel consumers may 

NAME THE INDUSTRY ess balk at paying for the ever-increasing 

HOUGHTON rates on loans—that the new high ge 

"ll fi i of credit will drive up the price o 

you ll find a process im roved by goods to a point + tite gn will slow 
down. 

But even manufacturers admit that 
the rate will make a difference if it re- 
mains where it is at present. A New 
York retailer explained, ““we’re not used 
to the new interest cost and we're not 
sure it will be worth our while to pay 
it.” A St. Louis businessman simply 
states, no one likes to pay more than 
he has to for things he needs—not even 
for money.” ~ 
¢ Some Expansions—At the same time, 
the upsurge in business, which moti- 
vated the Fed’s tightening action and 
brought the hike in interest rates, is 
causing some companies to revise their 
borrowing plans upward. A Pennsyl- 
vania company says it has speeded up 
its expansion plans and “will pay the 
rates” for loans—because it wants to 
take advantage of long-term orders. 
And many retailers report they are get- 
ting credit to build up big Christmas 
inventories. 

The banks question whether they 
will be able to supply all the credit that 


a4 ae . a 
business wants this fall. Most bankers 
HOW T0 KEEP iT HANGING UP say there is no chance of satisfying all 
customers unless the Federal Reserve 
3 . reverses its present tightening actions— 
This has happened a number of times: and this is oa pone sane likely. The 
consensus of many bankers is that “con- 
A high-pressure hydraulic line on a die-casting machine suddenly ditions will get worse before they are 
lets go. Hydraulic fluid sprays on molten metal and drenches the better.” A Louisville businessman 
operator as he scrambles to turn off the control... But there’s no moans that “things are as bad now as 


od I’ve ever seen them.” 
explosion, no fire, no injury. The man got pretty wet and the line had But most banks still feel that they 


to be replaced, but that was all. can take care of at least part of the 
needs of their established customers. As 
Positive fire protection through Houghto-Safe hydraulic fluid is another one Midwestern banker puts it, “we'll 
Houghton service adding safety and efficiency for all industries using cut everyone else to take care of them 
hydraulically-operated equipmeni. Houghton-engineered improve- —as long as they don’t get fancy ideas. 
ee apes ¥ ; ¢ Gain Through Growth—This is borne 
ments can point the way toward better processing and lower-cost out by the fact that a few companies 
production wherever things are being done to, with or for metals, that reported they were squeezed in 
paper, textiles. 1953 are in comfortable shape today. 
In almost every case, these outfits were 


HOUGHTO-SAFE—a chemically stable, fire-resistant hydraulic fluid much smaller in 1953, and did not have 


: : the established credit lines they now 
that protects working parts from wear and corrosion and won't enjoy. One New York manufacturer 


attack packings. Performance data on Houghton’s Houghto-Safe explained: “Our inability to get funds 
will be sent in answer to your request. Write E. F. Houghton almost closed us in 1953, when our 
& Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. firm was not even two years old. But 

- : : , now we're thriving, and we are borrow- 
ing twice as much as we wanted, and 
couldn’t get. in 1953.” 

One thing that worries businessmen 
—both big and small—is accounts receiv- 
able. If these continue to drag, then 
even the biggest companies will be 
pinched. As yet the slowdown in ac- 
counts receivable has not materially in- 
creased since BUSINESS WEEK’s last sur- 
vey (BW—May5’56,p27). But this area 
is being closely watched as a sign of 


Metalworking and Textile Processing Products - Lubricants - Packings - Leather Belting | trouble ahead. eno 
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Your office can be more efficient ... more pleasant .. . 

with colorful, business-engineered Invincible metal furniture 
Office efficiency is stepped "way up by functional colors, 
and Invincible has them! Finishes range from soft greens 
to rich mahogany, and there’s a wide variety of units all with 
Invincible’s business-engineering for peak utility and 
comfort. They're strongly built of steel — cleanly, 
smartly styled — and drawers of desks and files 
glide quietly. It’s easy to custom-plan an ideal executive 
or professional or general office when you 
choose from the colorful new line by Invincible. 

A request on your letterhead brings you the new 

full-color Invincible catalog, without cost. 


Or see your Invincible dealer. 


INVINCIBLE 


Metal Furniture Company + Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


In Canada: A. R. Davey Company, Ltd., Factory Representative 
174 Bedford Road, Toronto 5. Canada 


The Operating Executive 








LIQUID MUSCLES for decorative fabrics are provided by Priore Latex in MADE TO ORDER FOR ROOF-RAISERS are concrete floor enamels based on 
the form of lightweight, odorless bockings that assure dimensional stability, Puoute S-5. They fully resist the attack of alkalies and moisture, hard wear 
improve body and drape, resist raveling, tearing and snagging—permanently! and other abuses that raise the roof with ordinary enamels. 


market a product 


Each product pictured on these pages is a 
success. How each was developed is a story in 
itself. But there’s one chapter common to all 
eight stories: That dealing with “binders” and 
the Coatings Department of Goodyear Chemical 
Division. 


A binder is a solution or dispersion of a synthetic 
polymer in solvents or water. It may be used as 
the bonding agent in a non-woven fabric, as the 
vehicle in a masonry paint or as the base for a 
rug backing or a paper coating. In any case, it 
imparts the distinctive properties toeach product 
shown through raw materials and services 
MAGIC IS PUT INTO CARPETS by backings based on CHemicum Larex. They supplied by the Coatings Department. 


not only impart stiffness, increase weight and dress down fuzziness, but also ‘ . ; 
prevent raveling and skidding, resist scrubbing and dry cleaning and won't In one binder, the material may be used with 


cuppert alidiow solvents and may be a member of the PLIOLITE 
family of resins. In another, it may be a disper- 
sion of one of these resins in water, such as 
PLIOLITE LATEX. Where oil resistance is a factor, 
a dispersion of a nitrile rubber in water, 
CHEMIGUM LATEX, may be selected. For other 


. ‘ea COATINGS 
ss \a * Reet DEPARTMENT 
THE CAT’S MEOW is gosketing made of paper impregnated with CHEMIGUM 
Latex. Smooth, resilient, heat-resistant and easily die-cut, it exhibits a minimum 
of “relaxation” — provides full measure of ling for rec nded service ' 
period of big Cat engines. CHEMIGUM e« PLIOFLEX © PLIOLITE « 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and 








THE BEST OF IMPRESSIONS are made on high-quality papers finished with 5,000 POUND TRUCK LIFT proves strength of PLioBoND — the adhesive that 
clay coatings based on PuoLite Latex. These flexible finishes provide a “bonds anything to anything’— used to join halves of test coupling of 4” bar 
permanently smooth, ink-receptive surface for the finest reproductions. steel. PLiosOnp is widely used in home and industry as “all-purpose” adhesive. 


that’s bound to 


applications, a vinyl dispersion resin in the form 
of PLiovic LATEX may be called for. Or the 
material may be PLIOBOND, a prepared adhesive 
of unusual versatility and strength. 





Regardless of the material involved, the services 
are the same — complete and competent. The 
Coatings Department was organized specifically 
to assure the type of technical service needed 
for proper use of its products. Such service 
includes thoroughly trained sales representa- 
tives, extensive sales service laboratories and 
continuing research and development programs. 
If you are looking for a product requiring a a 

binder that’s bound to succeed, look to the MASONRY PAINTS THAT BREATHE, and live longer for it, are made with 

Coatings Department. The mate- Puourte S-5. They last up to 20 times longer than other paints because they 

: ‘ are unaffected by alkalies and moisture, resist sunlight and weathering, 

rials and help you need await provide a breathing-type water repellency. 

e your call. Just write to: 


: Goodyear, Chemical 
_--— > Division, Dept. 
Re — U-9415, Akron 16, 
. : Ohio. 
PLIOLITE 


LATEX 


C unex 
CHEMIGUM vex 


Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliofiex, 
Pliolite, Plio-Tuf, Pliovic — 
T.M.’s The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


MADE WITHOUT LOOMS are new, non-woven fabrics. CHEMIGUM LaTex is 
used in the bonding agent to lock random fibers in place. Smooth, porous mat 


PLIO-TUF « PLIOVIC © WING-CHEMICALS of high multidirectional strength is ideally suited for reinforcing plastic 
upholstery sheeting. 
elated Chemicals for the Process Industries 





J&tl—A GREAT 


Molten steel is poured 
or ‘‘teemed”’ into 
ingots—the first solid 
form on its way from 
the open hearth fur- 
naces to finishing 
operations. 





Hot and Cold Rolled Sheet and Strip « Tin Plate « Continuous 
Galvanized Sheets ¢ Tubular Products « Plates, Structurals 
Hot Rolled Bars « Hot Extruded and Cold Drawn Bars 
Wire and Wire Products « Alloy Products + Electricweld 
Tubing * Wire Rope « Stee! Containers « Coal Chemicals 


NAME IN STEEL 


Your safer ride 
starts with steel 


You roll the road with hardly a sound in your gleaming 
car of today’s design. Sometimes a workhorse, sometimes 
in the moonlight an enchanted coach—but always you 
know you are wrapped around in the safety of steel. 

For your car from fender to fender is two-thirds steel— 
steel carefully made to meet the different needs of body, 
frame, springs and the many other parts that make the 
modern automobile a dependable, mechanical marvel. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation is proud of the part 
it plays in manufacturing quality steels to meet the needs 
of the great industry whose constant aim is to build finer 
and safer cars for all. 


Jones & Laughlin 


STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


B-2590A 
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Despite the Bull Market’s.... 


Allied Chemical & Dye 


ce re 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Amerada Petroleum 


Continental Oil 
Corning Glass Works 
Dow Chemical 

E. |. duPont de Nemours 


Eastman Kodok 
Food Fair Stores 
General Electric 
Gustin-Bacon Mfg 


Hercules Powder 

International Business Machines 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg 


Monsanto Chemical 
National Cash Register 
National Lead 


Reynolds Metals 
Rohm & Haas 
Scott .Paper 
Seaboard Oil 


G. D. Searle & Co 


Superior Oil (Cal.)........... 


Union Carbide & Carbon 


oe eeeee 


(1) Recent 
Drops... 
1949-56 
High 
129.50 $ 
150.00 
133.50 
121.50 


138.00 
87.50 
82.87 

249.75 211 


100.75 95 
62.00 51 
65.50 62 
77.00 67 


51.50 45 
523.00 494 
90.50 81 
75.50 69 


51.25 42 
59.00 54 
123.50 118 
91.00 81 


85.00 78 
510.00 432 
75.50 69 
69.00 67 


52.50 47 
1,220.00 1,085 
133.37 124 


Recent 
level 


105 
139 
125 
112 


130 
77 
77 


(2) Many 
Price-Earnirigs 
Ratios... 


Remain High... 


Ratio of Recent 
Price to Earnings in: 


27.9 5 
47.0 
22.8 


20.4 
22.0 
26.8 
26.3 


19.65 
45.3 
27.1 
33.3 


21.1 
23.2 
29.45 
46.6 


22.85 
25.1 
26.0 ie 
32.5 & 


33.6 


151.7 


25.7 


*Cash dividends paid in 12 months ending June 30,1956 # Fiscal year ending Moy 31, 1956. 


# # Fiscal year ending April 30, 1956. 


©business weex 


Investment Shift in the Works? 


The tabulation above helps to ex- 
plain a subtle shift that’s taking place 
in the market--the growing interest of 
the big institutional investors, for seven 
years the bulwark of the bull market, 


in bonds and defensive stock issues 
rather than in blue chips generally, 

The hard fact is that seven vears 
of concentration on a narrow list of 
favored stocks have pushed prices dis- 
couragingly far out of line with current 
earnings. Yields of these stocks have 
likewise dropped in many cases below 
the return on corporate bonds, in some 
cases even below the yield of Uncle 
Sam's outstanding long-term obliga- 
tions. 

Institutional investors have led in the 
focus on blue chips, and many individ- 
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uals have played follow-the-leader. As 
a result, even though priees have 
dropped in recent months (page 127), 
many of the stocks listed above are still 
selling at 20 to 40 times their compa- 
nies’ annual earnings. 

“The stock market, as measured by 
the Dow-Jones industrial stock average,” 
says the current issue of The Value 
Line, fortnightly commentary published 
by the well-known Manhattan invest- 
ment counseling house of Arnold Bern- 
hard & Co., Inc., “is too high relative 
to earnings and dividends in sight this 
vear and next—and too high by a great 
deal.” 
¢ Second-Stringers—This is an opinion 
that’s shared by an increasing number 
of Wall Streeters. It’s not a blanket 


condemnation of the situation for the 
entire stock list. Not all issues offer 
buyers such skimpy returns as 3%, 2%, 
or even less. Plenty are selling at price 
levels less than 10 times their per-share 
earnings, offering returns on investment 
in the 5% to 7% range, or higher. 

This group of better-yielding stocks 
is by no means limited to such recently 
unpopular issues as the rails (BW— 
Aug.11°56,p52). It includes many 
“good” industrial names, too. 

But for a long time, few investors 
have paid much attention to such sec- 
ond-string issues. Instead, one coun- 
selor says with some annoyance, the big 
investors have led the way by paying 
high prices for blue-chip names, and 
such favored issues have proved “a much 
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Get longer wear 
from Bassicks 


Policing a 1.5 million square foot produc- 
tion area at Carrier’s huge Thompson Road 
plant near Syracuse, N. Y., means remov- 
ing 50 tons of refuse a day. 

Mobilizing a fleet of 250 trash trailers re- 
quires casters that can take punishment. 
They have to carry quarter-ton loads with- 
out damage to asphalt paving. They've got 
to stand up when pulled over railroad sid- 
ings, door sills and unpaved areas at tractor 
speeds of 10 to 12 mph. Carrier reports that 
the new Bassick Floating-Hubs are especial- 
ly durable and have proven their ability 
to handle rugged assignments. Providing 
long wear and low maintenance, the Bas- 
sick casters also eliminate damage to floor 
areas. 


Floating-Hubs pass destruction test 


Before accepting Bassicks, Carrier tested 
them on two all-metal 3000 Ib. payload 
sledges. Conventional casters had lasted one 
day at this job. The test Bassick Floating- 
Hubs are still in use today after more than 
ten months. 


CONFIDENT and satisfied with Bassick depend- 
ability, Carrier maintenance men actually weld 
the casters (above) to the trash trailers. 


Your caster requirements may differ from 
these, but you'll be just as well satisfied with 
Bassick performance. Check your Bassick 


representative or distribu- 
| . >) 


tor for specific recommen- 
dations. THE BASsICK 
5 
oe 


COMPANY, Bridgeport 2, 
Conn. In Canada: Belle- 
ville, Ont. 

A DIVISION OF 


MAKING MORE FUNDS OF CASTERS MAKING CASTERS DO MORE 
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more profitable holding in the past year 
or two than many stocks that appeared 
much better valued.” 

¢ Signs of Change—Now there's some 
evidence of a change in this attitude. 
According to some members of Wall 
Street’s “bond crowd,” pension funds 
have lately shown increasing interest in 
their wares, particularly since the yields 
of new corporate bond issues have been 
passing the +% level. 

Other institutional investors are re- 
ported slowing their purchases of for- 
mer favorite biue chips, on the ground 
that their price advance since mid-1949 
has finally made them “too rich” for 
buying at the recent pace. 

Some funds, brokers will tell you off 
the record, are still buying commons in 
large volume but are favoring more and 
more defensive issues, particularly the 
utilities and the natural gas shares (BW 
—Jun.30°56,p60). 

The Commercial & Financial Chron- 
ical has announced results of a survey 
of 50 prominent investment trusts. In 
the second quarter, the group sold 
$189-million of securities while buying 
$223-million; as many as 22 of the 
group actually sold more securities than 
they bought. 

Undoubtedly, the easing-up in the 
avid bidding of the “pros” for a few 
favorite stocks has had something to do 
with their recent price declines (page 
79) of 10% to nearly 20% below earlier 
set bull market highs. 
¢ Narrow Market—The big professional 
investors—the managers of the port- 
folios of the investment trusts, insur- 
ance companies, trust funds, and the 
fast-growing pension funds—have been 
chiefly responsible for keeping the bull 
market humming for the last seven 
years. It has been their buying on a 
colossal scale that has. kept the various 
stock indexes svaring for so long. 

The same factor has reshaped the 
stock market into more of a “market of 
stocks”—a market concentrated iu the 
limited number of issues dear to the 
hearts of the pros. However, this state 
of affairs doesn’t show up in the stock 
indexes, the yardsticks that are generally 
accepted as providing a realistic picture 
of what’s going on in the market. 

That’s because the indexes generally 
emphasize the performance of the 
same blue-chip common stocks that the 
institutional investors happen to have 
been favoring to the exclusion of lesser- 
known issues. More than ever before, 
the indexes thus reflect the price moves 
of a few stocks, rather than the course 
of the market as a whole. 

Day after day, you'll find a rec- 

ognized industrial stock index showing 
a sharp increase for the trading session, 
while less than half of the listed com- 
mons in the market—often much less 
than half—closed the day with gains. 


AMERICA’S 


ng New Customers 


tising Gifts 


Including YOUR Name and 
YOUR Ad in 100 Quantities 
or more! DOLLAR Quality 

at a fractional price! 


Regular Size or Slim" 
Goldtone or Chrome 
Lovish Barrel Colors 





SAGE IN 
*S POCKET: 


Your Copy Under 
BAKED LACQUER 
for Permanence 
Write TODAY on. f 
your company | 
letterhead for a 
FREE SAMPLE! 


"Sales Tools to 
Build Your bi 
Business” - 


ERITAGE MFG.” CORP. 
Attn: Clyde L. Storey, 
President 
FORT WORTH 12, TEXAS 


CUSTOMER 
GIFTS. wy 
; Lia] 
MPRINT MOT! VATE Sates: 


INDUSTRIAL 
“ane stop shop’ tor afl your production line 
MARKING: DATING-CODING 
EQUIPMENT NEEDS 
INDUSTRIAL MARKING EQUIPMENT CO. 


454 BALTIC STREET, BROOKLYN 14..N. Y. 
Send for new catalog, today. ~ 























¢ Self-Made Trap?—Some_iconoclasts 


“KE-CABINET” 
PROTECTS YQUR KEYS! 


e Units available in 9 sizes holding from 
10 to 400 keys. Each ker has its own 
KE-TAG of durable, vulcanized fidre. 
Por further information write Cushm: 
& Denison Mfg. Co., t. B-w 625 
Eighth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. “ 














PROBLEM 


A manufacturers representative wanted 
additional accounts recently 


SOLUTION 


He ran this ad in the “clues” Section 
(Classified Advertising) | 


Dallas Mfg. Agent calling on industrial accounts 
desires additional line. RA-0000, Business 
Week. 











RESULT—32 REPLIES | 


He got what he wanted and so can 
you through the “clues” section of 
BUSINESS WEEK. For information just 
drop us a line. 
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on Wall Street have suggested that in 
their zeal to accumulate only the high- 
est-ranking common stocks the institu- 
tional investors had created a trap for 
themselves and their followers among 
the general public. 

With respect to their own opera- 
tions, the professional stock buyers 
pooh-pooh such an idea. For one thing, 
they rely heavily on dollar-averaging— 
the investing of a given number of dol- 
lars at regular intervals in selected 
shares, irrespective of the price at the 
time. They say, and statistics back them 
up, that dollar-averaging smooths out 
the price hills and valleys over the 
long run, thus reducing the chances of 
any extraordinary losses in bad times 
without sacrificing the chances of 
above-average gains in bull market 
periods. 

The professional managers point out, 
too, that investing institutional money 
calls for a long-term view. They are less 
interested in obtaining a liberal yield 
today than in building up a holding in 
growth issues, regardless of their cur- 
rent retura on investment. They are 
looking for good future dividends, and 
history shows, they say, that the long- 
term trend is upward for such payments 
in most basically good, well-managed 
companies. 
¢John QO. Public—However, it’s one 
thing for the pros to carry out such an 
investment policy and quite another for 
the average investor to try it. Few indi- 
viduals, for example, have the cash or 
the courage to adhere to a dollar-aver- 
aging program as the institutions can. 
Nor do they have the research staffs to 
figure out just which of today’s low- 
yielders will be the big payer of divi- 
dends tomorrow. 

for tat matter, even the pros and 
their research stails miss the mark some- 
times. An outstanding favorite of the 
big imvestors, for example, is Amerada 
Petroleum Corp., yet that stock is today 
selling about $5.50 below its 1952 peak 
of $117.50 and has dropped as low as 
$74.12 since 1952. As late as last year, 
it was priced as low as $82. Meanwhile, 
earnings are increasing, but not in the 
degree that the institutions profess to 
demand. The gain is from $2.52 a 
share in 1952 to a probable $4.25 this 
year. The dividend payment isn’t ex- 
pected to go over $2 a share this year, 
compared with $1.50 four years ago. 
¢ 30-Inch Yardstick—When the aver- 
age investor goes forth to seek his for- 
tune in growth stocks, he must watch 
for new pitfalls that are being dug. One 
is the shifty base that some Streeters 
use for measuring a stock’s price-earn- 
ings ratio. 

Established practice has been to base 
the earnings ter of the price-earn- 
ings ratio on an average of yearly profits 
over 5 or 10 years. Those who follow 
the older fashion claim this is still the 
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THE 


MILFORD 


ELYRIA - “HI 


MILFORD PLANTS are within 
over-night trucking distance of 
your assembly line! 


Rivets are small, but they can create ‘‘king- 
size’’ headaches when they aren't at your 
assembly line in the quantity you need— 
when you need them. 


To give you unmatched delivery service 
on tubular rivets, Milford has five manu- 
facturing plants and twenty sales offices 
strategically located across the country’s 
industrial beltline. 


To cut delivery time and production costs, 
to improve product appearance, to assemble 
your product on automatic rivet-setting 
machines—get in touch with Milford! 


MILFORD 


MILFORD RIVET 
& MACHINE CO. 


MILFORD, CONNECTICUT @ HATBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 
ELYRIA, OHIO @ AURORA, ILLINOIS @ NORWALK, CALIF. 
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Dated dugust 15, 1956 


BLYTH & CO., INC. 


LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


dugust 22, 1956. 





This announcement is neither an ojfer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer 
to buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$78,000,000 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 
Thirty-Two Year 4% Debentures 


Interest payable February 15 and dugust i5 in 
New York City or in San Francisco 


Price 102.53% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Pebentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


GOLDMAN, SACHS&CO,. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
neorporat 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
WHITE, WELD & CO. 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION R.W.PRESSPRICH& CO. DEAN WITTER& CO. 





Due August 15, 1988 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 








LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
DREXEL & CO. 


























Hamilton “highlights” award program at 
Standard Brands’ 24 regional dinners 


Standard Brands Incorporated, makers 
of such high quality products as Chase 
and Sanborn Coffee, Tender Leaf Tea, 
Fleisehmann’s Yeast, Royal Gelatin and 
Royal Puddings, honors nearly 16% of 
their employees cach year at 24 “Quarter 
Century Club” dinners throughout the 
country. 

Joel S. Mitchell, President, states: 
“We are proud of our high percentage of 
long-time employees and their contribu- 
tions to our Company's success. That is 
why we have presented Hamilton Watches 
to highlight our dinners for the past six 
years. We are as proud to present these 
famous watches as our employees are 
to receive them!” 
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Hamilton Watches are awarded by 
more companies than all other makes 
combined. You can benefit from 
Hamilton’s vast experience. Just mail 
this coupon today. 


PIR EE ts eewanemewaytioay mane 
Dept. No. B-9, Presentation Sales Division 
Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa. 

C) Please mail me your booklet, “How to Get the Most 
from an Employee Award Program.” 


i 
I 
! 
l Name. Title 
I 
! 





Company 





Address. 





City 








fairest way to figure a stock’s reason- 
able earnings expectancy for the next 
few years. The price of the stock today 
is assumed to have discounted the most 
immediately foreseeable improvements 
in earnings. 

Some readers of the crystal ball these 
days, however, are taking present price 
and earnings as only the beginning. As 
one astute market observer puts it, 
“These lads don’t have much trouble 
making projections of doubled or 
tripled earnings three, five, or eight 
years hence—a form of self-hypnotism 
that serves when little else of merit can 
be found in the immediate future.” 

The same school of soothsaying 
seems to have adopted another gim- 
mick, too, in weighing a corporation’s 
prospects. That’s the use of “cash- 
flow” earnings—including regular net 
income plus several non-cash debits 
that are charged off against earnings 
before income tax liability is figured— 
instead of the more conventional earn- 
ings figure. 

This way, when an investor worries 
about an already high price-earnings 
ratio, the seer can shift his ground. If 
at first glance a stock appears to be 
selling at something like 20 times its 
earnings, he can figure instead on a 
cash-flow earnings basis. Then he 
can show that the stock is “actually” 
selling at only eight times its earnings. 


New York Banks Plan 
New Interest Boost 


While commercial banks throughout 
the country were hiking their lending 
rates to their top customers—and thus 
to all borrowers on a scale upward from 
the “prime rate’—New York’s mutual 
savings bankers last week pondered 
their own tight money situation. Fol- 
lowing the last round of money rate 
increases last spring, the mutuals raised 
their interest rates on savings to 3%, 
despite some protests. Now it looks 
as though they'll raise savings rates 
again. 

The key criticism of the mutuals’ last 
rate move was by New York State Supt. 
of Banking George Mooney, who urged 
savings banks to pay out in dividends 
no more than their earnings warranted. 
He warned them not to set off a rate 
war by using heavy advertising splashes 
tied to higher rates. 

Some leading bankers, too, have 
urged a “‘go-slow” policy. Nevertheless, 
the savings banks appear ready to em- 
bark on another round of increases, 
probably to 34%. It is possible that a 
split rate would prevail, however, as 
Mooney has urged before. That is, 
money on account with the bank for 
more than a year would draw 34%, 
while money on account less than one 
year would draw only 2}%. tno 
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GREAT NEW IDEA in tractors and attachments — 


Now ... from one source...a package of 5 versatile, 
low-cost tractors {34 to 52 hp) with 20 easily-inter- 
changeable, power-matched attachments! 


Work Bulls pay off as primary equip- 
ment ...as backup machines . . . as 
utility or cleanup tools. With Work 
Bulls — contractors, industries, utili- 
ties and others have new opportunities 
to make more profitable, more efficient 
use of their present manpower and 
equipment. 

A Work Bull mechanizes jobs for- 
merly handled by manual labor. Or, 
Work Bulls team up with medium- 
priced single-purpose equipment to 

ive you exactly the right power to 
fit the job. On larger spreads, low-cost 
Work Bulls relieve big equipment of 
unprofitable odd-job duties. 


20 power-matched attachments 


Work Bull attachments are specially 
designed to match tractor power and 


speed. Front-end attachments include 
— 9 cu. ft. to % yd. loaders . . . scari- 
fiers . fork lifts (1 to 2-ton) ... 
dozer and angle dozer blades ... 
brooms . . . snow plows and utility 
booms. Rear end attachments include 
— backhoes (12 to 36” bucket widths) 

. reel and rotary type mowers... 
trenchers . . . post hole diggers . . . 
pipe and cable layers . . . multi-pur- 
pose blades... and hauling hitches. 
Side- mounted highway mowers also 
available. 


M-H-F Work Bulls and integrated 
attachments are sold exclusively 
through M-H-F Work Bull retail dis- 
tributors. You get singie responsibility 
for both tractors and attachments. For 
more information and a fr 2, illus- 
trated 24-page catalog — write 


Division of Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Inc. 


10-1 Quality Avenue 


Racine, Wisconsin 


FOR CONSTRUCTION, of all types — 
Work Bulls speed work-and-run digging, lift- 
ing, backfilling and grading .. . haul or skid 
machinery ... maintain access roeds. 


FOR INDUSTRY, Work Bulls handle mate- 
rials on or off paved surface with utility boom 
or fork lift. Also mow grass, plow snow, 
maintain roads. 


FOR UTILITIES, Work Bulls dig sewers, 
trenches, postholes or bellholes . . . increase 
stockpiling efficiency, handle materials, main- 
tain grounds and roads. 


FOR MUNICIPALITIES, Work Bulls cut 
grass... maintain roads and streets... haul 
wagons . . . stockpile aggregate . . . clean 
ditches... plow snow...lay pipe or cable. 





Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


e ) 
“the preferred rubber” 
helps brake cups 
beat the heat 


HE going’s rough inside automotive 
hydraulic brake assemblies. 
Repeated flexing and searing fluids 


spell fast destruction for ordinary 


brake cup materials. 

Not so for the new type brake cups 
shown here! The engineers who 
designed them picked Ameripol 
man-made rubber for a material that 
stands up to the demanding 
requirements. 

Designers specify Ameripol as the 
“preferred rubber” for an ever- 
broadening array of products... 
ranging from tire treads and typewriter 
rolls to shoe soles and conveyor covers. 

Let us put the preferred rubber... 
Ameripol . .. to work for you. 


Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue + Cleveland 15, Ohio 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER FOR QUALITY BACKED BY YEARS OF RESEARCH AND EXPERIENCE 





Corporate Offerings Hit New High 


To finance a record capital expansion and 
beef up working capital... 


Billions of Dollars 
3.0 





7" Refunding 
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... these industries borrowed this much . . . 


Billions of Dollars 
3.0 





2.5 


ul 
1954 1955 


. » + With an emphasis on new debt issues 


Billions of Dollars 
3.0 
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Common 





| Preferred 


! i 
1954 


Dota: Securities & Exchange Comm. 
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Corporations’ appetite for money 
continues unabated. Every day—espe- 
cially in the past week or so—you can 
see new signs of this voracious cash- 
hunger. The record levels of business 
loans from banks, and the resultant 
hikes in money rates, are just the latest 
manifestations. 

Now, the Securities &° Exchange 
Commission has released figures show- 
ing that in the first half of this year 
corporations borrowed more money 
from non-bank sources than ever before 
in history (chart, left). A total of $5.2- 
billion was borrowed on new corporate 
issues in the six months, well above 
last year’s previous high of $4.9-billion. 

The second quarter of this year set 
another new mark—a record not only for 
second quarters, but for any quarter. 
The $3-billion borrowed in the second 
quarter outstripped even the massive 
$2.9-billion of last year’s fourth quarter. 
¢ Expansion Needs—The SEC itself 
notes that “most of the increase over 
the first quarter was attributable to the 
public oh of bonds for expansion of 
plant and equipment.” 

This statement covers a lot of ground. 
Broken down, it means: (1) More bonds 
($2.3-billion worth) were offered through 
public or private sale in the second 
quarter than in any other quarter in 
history; (2) the dollar value of public 
offerings set a new mark, $1.9-billion, 
just an eyelash ahead of the fourth 
quarter of 1955; (3) companies gave 
plant and equipment as the reason for 
new flotations totaling $1,876-million, 
just a shade under the record quarterly 
total of $1,930-million in fourth-quarter 
1955. 

The tremendous need of corporations 
for more funds for ee and equipment 
isn’t surprising in light of early capital 
spending estimates (BW—May19’56, 
p23). For the first six months of 1956, 
borrowing for capital expansion totaled 
a record $2.9-billion, compared to $2.5- 
billion last year. This figure will prob- 
ably continue to grow through the rest 
of the year, despite stiff interest rates 
prevailing in the market for new cor- 
porate issues. 
¢ Working Capital—Besides the need 
of cash for expansion, corporations have 
had to borrow more than ever just for 
day-to-day operations. Working capital 
took $1.5-billion ef total borrowings in 
the first half, a new record surpassing 
the first half of last year by some $200- 
million. 

Tough conditions in the corporate 
bond market haven’t caused any notice- 
able shift so far to either preferred or 
common stock, according to SEC’s 
figures. 

Second-quarter common offerings of 
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SUBWAYS FOR SANITARY SEWERS 


How Gar Wood ditchers help guard your health 


Most municipalities today have growing pains, and one of 
them vitally concerns the health of you and your family. The 
task is to provide adequate sewers for our expanding popula- 
tion. In both old and new residential areas, Gar Wood-Buckeye 
ditchers are helping in an important way. 

On Long Island, for example, septic tanks have been used 
for many years. When residential waste from them threatened 
pollution of the water table, Buckeye ditchers moved in to help 
build a new 1300-mile sanitary sewer system. Ditchers like the 
Buckeye model 120, shown above, are currently at work on 
this project, digging to 1142 feet deep and 48 inches wide. 

In brand new residential areas, Gar Wood-Buckeye ladder 
and wheel-type ditchers are digging subways that will serve 
an expanding suburbia for many years to come. Sewer, gas ani 
water lines are installed faster in the straight, clean-bottomed 
ditches that Buckeyes dig. Buckeye machines are also at work 
on cross-country jobs, building the pipelines that bring gas 
to your home from far-off places. 

Gar Wood-Buckeye’s complete line of ditchers includes a size 
and type for every utility, municipality and contractor. For in- 
formation, write to: Customer Service Department, Gar Wood 
Industries, Inc., Wayne 8, Michigan. 


\\ GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Wayne, Michigan « Findlay, Ohio 
Piants in Wayne and Ypsilanti, Mich.; Findlay, Ohio; Mattoon, il!.; Richmond, Calif. 
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$526-million were about the same as 
the second quarter last year—though 
well under the first quarter of 1955, 
which was swelled by a huge $325- 
million General Motors Corp. stock 
offering. Preferreds continue a_ very 
minor part of the total, with only $147- 
million sold in the quarter out of the 
total $3-billion of all new securities 
offered. (Third-quarter totals for com- 
mons will be distorted way out of shape 
by the upcoming $580-million Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph offering to 
its stockholders.) 

* Private and Public—One sympton of 
tighter money, and its effects on new 
issues, is the big jump in private place- 
ments in the first half of the year. These 
came to $2-billion—the biggest total 
ever for any six months, and one-third 
higher than the first half of last year. 
Although a private placement may mean 
a fraction of a point more to the bor- 
rower than a public offering, the com- 
pany at least doesn’t have to take the 
chance of seeing its issue turn out a 
flop (BW—May12’56,p129). 

e Leader—As usual, manufacturing cor- 
porations led the list of borrowers, with 
a total of $1.8-billion in the first half, 
and $1.1-billion in the second quarter 
alone. Utilities borrowed slightly more 
in the first half—$1.3-million—than in 
the same period last year. 
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“Reminiscent of the old boiler-room 
days” is the way SEC Chmn. J. Sin- 
clair Armstrong describes high-pressure 
salesmanship by “a very considerable 
number” of over-the-counter brokers 
and dealers. Armstrong says SEC will 
concentrate clean-up activities on a 
“small group” of New York operators 
who have been “misrepresenting that 
the securities they're offering are go- 
ing to make prospective customers 
wealthy, and inducing them to sell the 
good securities they tea own.” 


° 
Kid stuff—but profitable: For the nine 
months ended June 30, Walt Disney 
Productions showed a net profit of 
nearly $2.1-million, around $1.60 per 
common share. For the whole fiscal 
year of 1955, net was only $1.4-million, 
around $1.04 a share. Despite higher 
earnings, dividends—which have never 
been paid on the common-—still look 
unlikely. 
° 

In the midst of general spiraling 
prices, one price reduction sticks out. 
A few weeks ago, Douglas Fir plywood 
prices were cut from $76 per ouseel 
sq. ft. to $72 for the popular }-in. 
grade. New orders promptly boomed 
to the highest weekiy total in three 
years. 
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What are your power drive requirements? Here 
at Master, with the widest selection in the nation 
to choose from, you’re sure to fill your needs 
quickest and best. 

Need something special in gear reduction— 
electric brakes— variable speed operation— fluid 
drive or special mounting? Or would some of 
our standard models (1% to 400 H.P.) fill the 
bill? You’ll find the answer here! And remember, 
all Master components are engineered to form 
combinations of units in one streamlined, com- 
pact package of efficiency. Name your need and 
the name that fills it is Master—-for greater sal- 
ability of motor driven products; for increased 
productivity of plant equipment. 





Motor Ratings..14% to 400 H.P. All phases, voltages and fre- 
quencies. 

Motor Types.....Squirrel cage, slip ring. synchronous, repul- 
sion-start induction, capacitor, direct current. 

Construction ...Open, enclosed, splash-proof, fan-cooled, ex- 
plosion-proof, special purpose. 
Single speed, multi-speed, and variable speed. 

Installation Horizontal or vertical, with or without flanges 
and other features. 

Power Drive Electric brakes (2 types)— 5 types of gear 

Features reduction up to 432 to 1 ratio. Mechanically 
and electronically-controlled variable speed 
units—fluid drives—every type of mounting. 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 
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Auto Parts Supplie 


oucH cornc is nothing new to the 
RQ auto parts industry. Sudden bumps 
are taken for granted. But lately, with 
more and more potholes and washouts 
showing up in their path, parts makers 
have been looking into other lines of 
business. 

All the old original trouble spots, 
of course, are still there: 

ePrice competition among pro- 
ducers, already fierce, is encouraged by 
manufacturers. 

¢ Detroit assemblers still hold out 
the threat of going into parts produc- 
tion themselves when suppliers’ prices 
creep up. 

¢Sudden style changes can leave 
a = producer gasping for air and 
orders. 

But what’s really causing the move 
to other pastures is a change in the 
nature of the auto business: 

¢ Independent auto makers, major 
customers for many parts producers, 
have been taking a licking in the mar- 
ket place or even dropping by the way- 
side. 

¢ The trend today is for auto as- 
semblers to integrate operations. All 
major producers are doing this. 

These factors leave the 400 or so 

major parts makers with a_ smaller 
market. 
e Adjusting to Fate—As the bell tolls 
for each supplier in turn, companies 
like Pressed Metals Co. of America 
make the decision to close up shop. 
Outfits like Murray Corp. of America, 
a one-time auto parts builder, and now 
a maker of plumbing fixtures, home 
laundry equipment, kitchen cabinets, 
bowling pinsetters, diversify out of the 
business altogether. Others like Hou- 
daille Industries, Inc; L. A. Young 
Spring & Wire Corp. and A. O. Smith 
Corp. (BW—Mar.17'50,p104), also a 
frame producer, stay in the business—at 
least those areas where they can still 
make money—but count on intensive 
product diversification to balance off 
their dependence on auto business. 


1. Classic Problem 


Now Midland Steel Products Co., a 
major auto and truck frame producer 
("55 sales: $81-million), is also getting 
set to throw an anchor to windward. 
Under its new president, Wade N. 
Harris (cover and picture at left) it’s 
in the middle of determining how to 
go about it. 

Only one thing is certain: It’s not 


AUTO FRAMES may be doomed as a 
mainstay of Detroit’s suppliers, so Pres. 
Wade Harris (left) of Midland Steel Prod- 


ucts Co. looks elsewhere for business. 
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planning to move out of the frame 
business until it has to—though this 
decision itself raises management prob- 
lems. 

Wade Harris, who took over as presi- 
dent last April, figures in an almost 
classic case of top management in mid- 
problem, and Midland is an almost 
classic example of an auto parts maker. 

Suppliers to the auto industry are 
characteristically: 

¢ One-man companies. 

e Highly specialized on one prod- 
uct for one market. 

¢ Experts at scheduling production 
for high volume at low cost; unfamiliar 
with the science of marketing—they’ve 
had the same customers for years and, 
until recently, have had no need to 
change their ways. 

The problems that have driven parts 
makers into other fields began coming 
up a few years ago, and they threaten 
to become more acute. The key ques- 
tion right now is: How far should a 
company go in modernizing and ex- 
panding production of items that (1) 
the customer may decide to make for 
himself and (2) may become obsolete 
anyway? 

e Frame Business—As primarily a maker 
of auto and truck frames, Midland is 
smack in the middle of the industry’s 
muddle. About 88% of its dollar vol- 
ume comes from these frames: Buick, 
Studebaker, Lincoln, Continental, Plym- 
outh, and Dodge passenger cars; Ford, 
GM, and Dodge trucks. 

Moreover, 40% of its volume is tied 
in with Chrysler Corp. products. That 
leaves Midland vulnerable to the same 
sort of thing that happened to Murray 
Corp., when Ford Motor Co. took 
$100-million of business away from a 
total annual volume of $160-million. 

Besides being overly dependent on 
one product and one customer, Midland 
faces the peril that’s shared by all frame 
makers: the unitized passenger car body 
that needs no frame. 
¢ Unitized Bodies—American Motors 
cars already feature the unitized body, 
in which floor, sides, and roof are welded 
together into a structure that’s strong 
enough to make the chassis frame un- 
necessary. Lincoln plans a switch to 
the unitized body in 1958, and Ford 
is experimenting with the idea. Chev- 
rolet plans to open a plant that can 
handle unitized bodies for 59 models. 
Both Ford and Chevy make their own 
frames now. 

No one can say how fast unitized 
body construction will wipe out demand 
for auto frames.. Probably the truck 
frame part of the business is safe, any- 
way, and not all passenger car lines 
would change overnight. Meanwhile, 
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sGoes Afield 








suppliers are likely to keep all the busi- 
ness they have now—their customers, 
the auto assemblers, would hardly 
choose to build their own frame plants 
on the eve of a switch to unitized 
bodies 
e The Decision—In this situation, Mid- 
land's decision is to continue moderniz- 
ing and expanding equipment—at the 
rate of $3.5-muillion this year—in order 
to meet extra demand from Detroit tor 
the next few vears. At the same time, it 
is building up and adding to the non- 
frame part (12%) of its business: axle 
housings, truck trailer fifth wheels, 
power brakes, and others. 
Ihe trick that Pres. Harris is asked to 

perform is made up of two parts: 

¢ To time the diversification so 
that no frame business is lost unneces- 
sarily, yet new lines replace frame busi- 
ness as fast as it dwindles. 

¢ To build up the kind of man- 
agement that can run a fast-changing 
company with a sure hand, 


ll. Matter of People 


Midland was founded in 1923 by E. 
J. Kulas, a self-made production expert 
who ran the whole show until his death 
in 1952. Kulas carried his control of 
every aspect of the business to such a 
point that nobody could make a $5 
purchase without his initials. Wher he 
died, he left no obvious successor, and 
the directors studied the company for 
a long time before they brought Harris 
in as executive vice-president in 1954. 

On the one hand, they saw plant and 
equipment that was already old and cry- 
ing for replacement; on the other, they 
saw an uncertain future for the frame 
business. They wanted a man who had 
been through this kind of wringer. Har- 
ris, at 52, had been a consulting engi- 
neer and had held executive positions 
with several manufacturers, notably 
Murray Corp. 

At Murray, Harris experienced the 
bomb-shell announcement by Ford that 
it was going to build its own bodies. A 
production man, his job then became 
one of bird-dogging possible acquisi- 
tions, everything from home appliances 
to house trailers. In the middle of the 
search (that has given Murray its pres- 
ent line), GM started making its own 
coil springs, leaving another gaping hole 
in Murray’s auto business. 

All of this gave Harris the kind of 
experience Midland needed—how to di- 
versify. But his job now adds one prob- 
lem since the company wants to keep 
its auto business, he has to ponder how 
much to bet in new plant and equip- 
ment in a shifting but expanding mar- 
ket. Essentially, though, Harris finds 
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SHOP SCRAP can be turned into salable goods. Pres. Harris and Neal Hu 


















a ry ; . © 


tchison (left) 


of Cost Control look at scrap from stampings. Fitted with posts, it makes garden fencing. 


himself back in the diversifying busi- 
ness. 

Already, at his suggestion, the Power 

Brake Dept. has been made a division 
and has been given a $2.2-million plant 
of its own in Owosso, Mich. This di- 
vision, formeriy cramped in Midland’s 
Detroit plant, is developing new prod- 
ucts, including an air suspension system 
for passenger cars. Harris also has a 
company research group hunting for 
other new lines to buy or develop. 
* Looking for Mergers—F or a one-prod- 
uct company with a self-renewing sales 
volume to go into many products for 
varied markets is a slow process, and 
Harris would like to diversify through 
merger or acquisition, as Murray Corp. 
has done. He spends half his time look- 
ing at companies that might be ab- 
sorbed, although he hasn’t bought any- 
thing yet. 

It’s not that Harris has rigid specifi- 
cations for the kind of company he 
seeks—he is interested in any company, 
regardless of product, that has growth 
and profit potential. But there are two 
conditions that hamper the search for 
an acquirable company. 
¢ Capital Setup—One of these is Mid- 
land’s own capital setup. The company 
has outstanding nearly 95,000 shares of 
$8 cumulative non-callable preferred 
stock. These shares each hold four 
votes; altogether they account for some 
44% of shareholder voting power. As 
senior equities they also take out $759,- 
000 a year in dividends. 

While holders of these preferred 
stocks are happy with the arrangement, 
Midland doesn’t have too much to offer 
the stockholders of a company that 
might be considering merger—owners of 
the acquired company, in an exchange 


of stock, aren’t enthusiastic about bein 
subordinate in earnings to Midland’s 
preferred holders. 

¢ Played Oui—Another problem for 
Midland in its search applies equally 
well to other companies on the hunt 
for new properties: Many of the best 
prospects have already been hunted out 
(BW—Jul.7°56,p129). Midland is start- 
ing late in the chase, and it will prob- 
ably have to pay a steeper price for a 
likely prospect than it would have had 
to pay a few years ago. 

¢ Bargains—Harris says he keeps an eye 
out for companies that are having dif- 
ficulties with expanding management to 
match product growth. If they have 
growth potential and the core of good 
management, he believes they are good 
buys. He is still studying a couple of 
companies on his list, without indicat- 
ing which way he’s likely to jump. 

If Harris can get a few good manage- 
ment people through mergers, he'll be 
happy. A number of top men in Mid- 
land are getting ready to retire in the 
next year or so. For the next 10 years, 
the company may be drastically chang- 
ing its product lines, its whole charac- 
ter. Harris wants managers who can 
direct such a change, and adjust to it. 

As he spots them in the company 
as it exists today, Harns can promote 
men to key posts, but experienced out- 
side executives who have had special 
knowledge of similar problems else- 
where are valuable, too. He has already 
brought in two new vice-presidents: 
C. W. Elliott, formerly with Minne- 
apolis-Moline Co., to head industrial 
and public relations, and D. E. Wal- 
bert, formerly with Detroit Harvester 
Co., as general manager of the Power 
Brake Div. END 
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American woul wave BROUGHT 
THE MOUNTAIN TO MOHAMMED 





through Lustraglass ...so transparent that it brings outside beauty inside! 


Glass, one of the oldest known materials, was 
manufactured in the days of Mohammed by master 
craftsmen, who resorted to murder to protect their 
secret. Despite the exhausting physical labor of 
highly skilled glass blowers, the flat glass produced 
for glazing was highly distorted, very greenish in 
cast and laden with flaws. Strangely, the process of 
producing this glass remained relatively unchanged 
until the twentieth century. 

Since 1899, AMERICAN’S technicians have been 


MODERN GLASS &@] 


PLANTS, 


developing modern methods and exacting controls 
that have resulted in glass products that are the 
quality leaders today. Constant research has pro- 
duced a glass for structural glazing with almost 
complete absence of color, a crystal transparency 
and the minimum of distortion. 

If Mohammed were living in our day of glass 
walls, he would join the millions who are bringing 
the beauties of nature into their homes through 
glass products made by AMERICAN. 


american 


WINDOW COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


ARNOLD, PA. © ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
JEANNETTE, PA. © OKMULGEE, OKLA, 





In Management 


Grape Growers’ Co-op Buys Out 


Welch’s, the Industry Leader 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. has been sold to the 
4,609-member National Grape Cooperative Assn. for 
about $29-million. It’s the first time that a farmers’ 
co-op has bought out the multimillion-dollar leader in 
its industry. 

The purchase comes five years ahead of the plan set 
up by Welch’s Pres. Jack M. Kaplan and the grape 
growers. The original agreement, signed in 1952, called 
for a $15-million purchase fund, to be accumulated from 
Welch’s net profits. Under the agreement, the co-op 
sold all its grapes to the company. In turn, Welch’s 
put all its net profits into promissory uotes for the co-op 
to use toward the purchase. At first, the purchase deal 
was expected to be a 10-year project, but skyrocketing 
sales of Welch products have enabled the growers to 
exercise their option now. The company’s sales in 1955 
totaled $37.1-million. 

The co-op will also assume a mortgage of about 
$14-million. The debt will be reduced annually by 
applying to it 10% of the yearly net sales of the company. 


AMA Surveys Use of 


Severance Pay Plans 


More than one-quarter of the companies answering 
a survey conducted by the American Management Assn. 
indicate that they have regular formalized severance pay 
programs. 

Replies from 119 of 250 businesses selected at random 
showed that 53 gave dismissal wages. Of these, 33 had 
regular programs; the other 20 made payments only in 
special circumstances, such as plant shutdown. 

Of the companies with formalized dismissal programs, 
almost haif gave severance pay to both salaried and 
hourly production employees. The rest had various 
determinants, but excluded hourly wage workers. 

Payments depend upon length of service and latest 
salary. Some begin after one month, giving one day’s 
pay for each month’s service. Five plans set no maximum 
limit to the goodby allowance, giving an employee with 
40 years of service, for example, as much as $8,000. 


Basic Study of Tax Structure 
Asked by Accountants’ Group 


The nation’s accountants, men yearly in the forefront 
of corporate and personal struggles with the federal tax 
structure, are calling for a new deal. 


Last week J. S. Seidman, head of the American 
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Institute of Accountants’ committee on federal taxation, 
asked Congress to set up a Hoover-type commission to 
make a basic study of the whole federal and state tax 
structure and set up some rules and guideposts for legis- 
lators to follow. 

Even the well-intentioned 1954 code, designed to 
clarify issues and correct inequities, was full of loopholes, 
say the tax specialists. They claim the changes put into 
effect were more a matter of form than substance. In 
addition, the reguiations interpreting the code often 
raised as many questions as they answered, according to 
quite a few practitioners. 

A long-term nonpartisan review of the whole tax 
structure and theory is what is needed, says the AIA. 
The organization is setting itself up as a rallying point 
for those interested in revising the tax setup and hopes 
to get formal endorsement of a special commission from 
both Presidential candidates this fall. 


Litton Industries Plans 


To Buy Triad Transformer 


Litton Industries, Inc., Beverly Hills maker of elec- 
tronic equipment, computers, and missile systems, is 
taking one more step in its drive to build a modest 
electronics empire. Litton plans to purchase Triad Trans- 
former Corp., Los Angeles, manufacturer of electronic 
transformers and reactors. Triad’s sales for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, totaled $3.5-million; Litton’s sales for 
the year ended July 31 topped $15-million. 


Management Briefs 


A course leading to a master of science degree in com- 
puters is being offered by Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, Hoboken, N. J., for the first time this fall. It is 
designed to prepare scientists, engineers, and mathema- 
ticians for the design, operation, selection, and program- 
ing of computing devices. 


American Cyanamid Co. this December will begin 
construction of a plant near Pensacola, Fla., for manu- 
facture of Creslan, its new synthetic textile fiber (BW— 
June23'56,p182). The plant is schee-iled to start opera- 
tions in mid-1958, with output of about 27-million Ib. 
of the acryli¢ material annually. The mill is designed so 
production can be doubled if needed. 


Purdue University’s second annual week-long Institute 
on Preparation for Retirement begins Sept. 10. The 
institute is part of a year-round prograni in which Purdue 
joins business executives in attacking pre-retirement and 
post-retirement problems. Registration is limited to 30 
persons on a first-come-first-served basis. 


Western Union Telegraph Co. plans to buy a 14% 
interest in ‘TelePrompTer Corp. Western Union hopes 
to carry meetings staged by TelePrompTer over its own 
nationwide communications network on a closed-circuit 
basis. 
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How to handle 230,000 volts in an 8" pipe 


of 200 Ibs. per square inch. 

It is used extensively by major power companies where 
safe, economical high voltage transmission must be made in 
congested areas. With the use of higher voltages a definite 


Safest, most reliable way known is Oilostatic. Now a well- 
known system, Oilostdtic was considered a radical change 
from conventional practices when first developed by Okonite 
engineers in 1932. This self-supervising system can transmit 
huge blocks of power underground at high voltages—as much 
as 230,000 volts. Okonite paper-insulated cables carry the 
load in a steel pipe filled with oil, operating under a pressure 


trend, Oilostatic systems-are specified more and more for 
important high voltage transmission circuits. The Okonite 
Company, Passaic, N. J. 


where there’s ELECTRICAL POWER 
--- there’s OKONITE CABLE 
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COMMODITIES 


Imports Save Stri 


Since iron ore is the life blood of 
steelmaking, anything that holds even 
a remote threat to its supply is enough 
to bring on a cold sweat in the steel 
industry. This is doubly true of steel- 
makers who depend upon the iron ore 
deposits in the Lake Superior area to 
furnish practically all their essential raw 
material. 

However, despite a two-union strike 
that tied up 64 lake freighters at the 
peak of the ore shipping season, steel- 
men profess to have few worries on that 
score. What's bothering them are 
more long-range problems—rising op- 
eration costs, and how to absorb the 
new wage increases that will come in ee . a 
1957 and 1958. a ae he ns 

is y os Mere praee ¢ 
¢ Foreign Investment—A few years Fe - 
ago, the situation brought about by the 
idling of ore carriers would have been 
a bleak one. Today, it hardly poses a 
threat to next spring’s steel operation 
—and that tells vou a lot about changes 
in the steel business. 

The huge investments the industry 
has made in foreign countries is be- 
ginning to pay off. This year, the U. S. 
will import between 30-million and 
35-million gross tons of rich iron ore 
from Canada, Venezuela, Liberia, etc.— 
compared with approximately 22.3-mil- 
lion tons in 1955. This is what will 
enable the ore producers to maintain 
their record of never having a blast 
furnace cooled down in modern times 
for lack of iron ore. 

Without this increase in foreign ore 
this year, steelmakers would have op- 
erated on a skimpy and costly diet of 
iron ore until next March or April, 
when shipping on the Great Lakes is 
resumed. That is, assuming that iron 
ore consumption of Lake Superior 
area ore continues at the rate of ap- 
proximately 7.5-million gross tons per 
month 
e Strike Repercussions—The shortage 
of ore would have come about because 
of the idling of all but a few of the 258 
ore carriers during the month-long 
steel strike and a following strike that 
has held 58 vessels of the fleet at 
anchor for an additional month—with 
six others of the big and faster-moving 
vessels tied up for shorter times. At 
times, the strike of the Marine Engi- 
neers Benevolent Assn. and Masters, 
Mates & Pilots Assn. against Pittsburgh 
Steamship Div. of U. S. Steel Corp. 
threatened to spread to the entire 
Great Lakes ore fleet. Idleness of these 











STRIKING CREWS on Great Lakes’ car- 
riers threaten supplies of Mesabi ore. 
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Where’s the West’s best business location? 


MURRY LEACH, 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 


“New population is 
moving into the West 
so fast it constantly ex- 
ceeds the most liberal 
estimates of the experts. 
On the basis of our 
experience, MOA 
should be considered 
very seriously by any 
manufacturer plan- 
ning to sell and serve 
his western markets 
more efficiently 
through branch plant 
operation.” 


METROPOLITAN 
OAKLAND 


AREA 


Suite 209 
1320 Webster St. 
Oakland 12, California 


ARTHUR D. ANGELL, 


Dewey and Almy Chemical 


Company 


“When we needed a 
completely new west- 
ern branch plant, it 
was easy to find a level 
site in MOA, but we 
were worried about 
construction time. 
Eight months after 
the first bulldozer 
appeared, however, 
our new million-dollar 
plant was ready for 
business. They do 
things fast in MOA.” 


P.F. BROWN, 
Electric Auto-Lite Co. 


“We picked MOA as the 
site of our western head- 
quarters because, among 
its other advantages, it’s 
the chief radiating point 
of the West’s transpor- 
tation network. Three 
main rail lines and a 
new system of freeways 
insure the fastest pos- 
sible delivery to our 
distributors throughout 
seven western states.” 


WILLIAM J. PRUDLER, 
National Containe 
Corporatio 


“Our Oakland plant sup 
plies four western states 
yet we sell more than 
half of all our boxes) 
locally. MOA is now the) 

West's secord larges 
market and many of the 

nation’s leading compa 

nies have branch plants i 
our immediate vicinity 
It’s nice to have mosf 
of our important cus+ 
tomers right around 

the corner. 


GENTLEMEN: Kindly mail me the free MOA Factfile together with complete 
set of data sheets and other pertinent information. I understand this puts me under 


no obligation whatsoever. 





NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 























MARSHALL LASHER, 
Hubbard and Company 


B. B. KLOPFER, 
The Standard 


wy Register Company 
I'll never cease to won- 


‘ der at the friendliness 
of the people out here. 
There’s practically noth- 
ing the non-partisan city 
and county governments, 
clubs and fraternal 
organizations won't do to 
help you get organized. 
The cooperation of the 
public utilities has been 
particularly helpful 

and gratifying.” 


“We spent 1% years on 
a preliminary survey of 
western plant sites be- 
fore we chose MOA. Iam 
certain there is no finer 
location for business in 
the West. The great major- 
ity of the people out here 
own their own homes. 

It is recognized that 

the home-owning 
employee is the best 
employee.” 










vice presidents answer 





LT. GEN. LEROY LUTES, 





Mansfield Tire 
and Rubber Company 


“The wonderful weather 
in MOA not only in- 
sures good living and 
working conditions, but 
actually plays an impor- 


tant part in the manufac- 
ture of our tires. The mild, 


unchanging climate 
actually improves the 
quality and uniformity 
of our product without 
the aid of expensive 
heating and air condi- 
tioning installations.” 








W.H. FOSTER, 
Stokely-Van Camp, Inc. 


“M©< is an ideal dis- 
tribution center—and 
an ideal purchasing 
center as well. All.the 
fruits and vegetables 
we process in our Oak- 
land piant are grown 
within a 200-mile 
radius. Port facilities 
are another powerful 
argument in favor of 
MOA. We have a large 
warehouse right on 

the Alameda docks.” 


ALAMEDA 
ALBANY 
BERKELEY 
EMERYVILLE 
FREMONT 
HAYWARD 
LIVERMORE 
NEWARK 
OAKLAND 
PIEDMONT 
PLEASANTON 
SAN JLEANDRO 


RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 


SEND COUPON NOW 
FOR FREE FACTFILE 


Concise, thumb-indexed 


Data Sheet: provide a 
complete “preplant” 


survey of climate, markets, 


living conditions, 


transportation networks, 


sources of supply and 
available plants and 
plant sites. 








““'m tempted to get a 
postage meter?” 


Miss Gottlebee is away this week. 
(Mumps!) But the monthly statements 
must go out. J. P. Grieving, Pres. 


and Gen. Mgr., has been licking and 
sticking stamps and envelope flaps all 
afternoon .. .So now we have another 
hot prospect for a DM, the desk 
model postage meter. . . 


Why? Because a postage meter 
does away forever with old-fashioned 
stamp sticking, and the stamp box. 
And always provides the right stamp! 

With a DM, you print postage as 
you need it—any amount, for any 


Postage 
Meter 


J 


Offices in 94 cities Name 
Address 


in the U. S. and Canada 
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Boe oy CE A 
Prrney-Bowes, Inc. Sun _ pen x af 
1418 Pacific Street nee + 03 
Stamford, Conn. less ras , 


Send free Q booklet, ( Postal Rate Chart to: 


kind of mail, including parcel post. 
Just insert the envelope, dial the 
amount of postage wanted, press the 
lever... and your letter is meter- 
stamped, with dated postmark—and 
with your own small ad, if you like! 
A baby could do it! And there’s a 
moistener for sealing envelope flaps. 
You get out your mail in minutes! 

The dated postmark, needing no 
cancelling, makes less work in the 
postoffice, so your mail can often 
catch earlier trains and planes. 

Your meter is set by the postoffice 
for the amount of postage you need. 
Your postage is protected from loss, 
damage, and misuse... automatically 
accounted for on visible registers. 

Models, electric or hand, forevery 
office. Ask the nearest PB office to 
show you. Or send coupon for free 
illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of Postal Rates, with parcel 
post map and zone finder. 


eT hb C 











ships will add up to an estimated 
$7-million to $8-million gross tons of 
iron ore missing from stockpiles Dec. 1, 
when the lake shipping season is con- 
sidered over for the year. 

¢ Ledger—On Dec. 1, 1955, steel 
makers had a comfortable but not ex- 
cessive 50-million tons of ore in their 
yards or on down-lake ore docks. By 
the time the lake shipping season got 
into full swing in May, for steelmakers 
depending largely on Lake Superior ore, 
that total had shrunk to about 19.6- 
million tons. Iron ore from other 
sources—including Canada—added ap- 
proximately 2.l-million tons. Thus, 
Midwestern steelmakers had approxi- 
mately 21.7-million tons of ore in the 
mill yards and on docks when the ship- 
ping season got into full swing. 

Ore flowed to down-lake stockpiles 
at a record rate until July 1, when the 
United Steelworkers struck. Up to that 
time, it had seemed a sure bet that this 
year’s inventory of Lake Superior iron 
ore on hand in down-lake mill and 
storage yards would easily match the 
50-million tons of Dec. 1, 1955. 

The Steelworkers’ month-long strike 
cost the stockpile an estimated 4-mil- 
lion tons. And the tie-up of one- 
quarter of the fleet during August and 
into September is costing the stockpile 
another 3-million tons—assuming that 
all the bulk carriers are back in serv- 
ice for the last three months of the 
season. 

That means the inventory of Lake 
Superior ore on Dec. 1 will be only 
about 43-million tons. With consump- 
tion at the rate of 7.5-million tons per 
month, that leaves about 6-million tons 
on hand when the next shipping season 
gets under way. 
¢ Help Coming—Iron Ore Co. of 
Canada, which produced 6-million tons 
of rich ore last year with two-thirds of 
it going from Canada to Midwest blast 
furnaces, initially upped its production 
to 10-million tons for 1956, and re- 
vised those figures upward by another 
2-million tons in mid-August. Enough 
other importers also are raising their 
sights on the amount of ore that will 
be brought into the country this year 
to more than cover the 7-million or 
8-million ton shortage that promises 
to show up in the Lake Superior 
area, 

Another factor that will make itself 
felt during the balance of the present 
shipping season is the steadily increas- 
ing tonnage of very iron-rich pellets ob- 
tained from processing the lean ores in 
Michigan and Minnesota. It doesn’t 
require as much of these 62% to 65% 
iron-content pellets to produce steel as 
it does of average Lake Superior direct 
shipping ore that scarcely meets the 
standard of 51.5% iron content. 

e Fast Trading—But while there will 
be enough iron ore to keep the blast 
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INDUSTRY FINDS A PRACTICAL ANSWER TO THE 
LASTING, LOW-COST STRUCTURE: HIGH-TENSILE 
SHEETS, PIONEERED BY GRANITE CITY STEEL 


John Marshall, 
Chairman of the 
Board and Chief 
Executive Officer, 
reports on industry's 
enthusiastic 
acceptance of 
high-tensile roofing 
and siding, developed 
by Granite City Steel. 
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“There's a big difference between knowing 

customer needs and coming up with the right 

product to meet them. A classic example in 

our industry was the tough job of perfecting 

a high-tensile steel sheet for industrial roofing 

and siding. 

High load-carrying capacity of Industrial High-Tensile saves on framework. Fire- 


“For years, steel building fabricators recog- resistant feature often affords lower insurance rates. 


nized the need for a lower-cost industrial 
structure and asked for a covering that com- 
bined unusual strength with light weight. 
Many steel mills set out to develop a high- 
tensile sheet that offered both advantages . . . 
but it wasn’t easy! Thousands of man-hours 
were expended. Years passed. Some aban- 
doned the search. But finally, in 1945, a high- 
tensile sheet was perfected and introduced — 
by Granite City Steel. 


Called INDUSTRIAL HIGH-TENSILE, this 
Be is nearly twice as strong as ordinary 
sheets, yet lighter in weight than sheets of 
heavier gage. It won’t dent under blows that 
puncture conventional grades . . . is economi- 
cal, fire-resistant and galvanized for long life. 


“Today, Granite City Steel supplies INDUS- 

TRIAL HIGH-TENSILE for all kinds of 

buildings. And leading the nation in accept- Neth 

ance of this product are the Midwest and Industrial High-Tensile sheets lap snugly, keep weather out, provide one of the 
Southwest where Granite City supplies every most economical, long-lasting structures possible. 


major steel building fabricator. It’s another FOR MORE INFO 
sy arr etre oe has Ong RMATION, write for “Industrial High-Tensile” folder 
reason why the future of Mid-America looks (ALLA. — No. 12-C-1). Address: Dept. BW-69, Granite City Steel Co., 


"GRANITE CITY STEEL 


And subsidiary: Granco Steel Products Co. Granjte City, Dlinois 





THE COST CUTTING 
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V4-TURN VALVE ‘ee buy 


Because most valves take too long to 
open or close, they often cause costly 
production errors or safety hazards. 
The Rockwell-Nordstrom lubricated 
plug valve eliminates these problems 
because it needs only a quick quarter- 
turn for positive shut-off. The pres- 
surized lubricant that assures leak- 
proof sealing also makes the closure 
smooth ‘and reduces torque. Flow 


control on heaviest liquids or lightest 
gases is accurate, dependable and 
trouble-free at lower cost than ordi- 
nary valves. 

Rockwell-Nordstrom, the original 
lubricated plug valves, are available in 
all sizes and metals for every process 
service, Write for more details: Rock- 
well Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh 8, Pa. 





Self-Dumping Hoppers permit fast scrap handling 


The scrap disposal job is no headache for 


the Goss Printing Press Co., Chicago. They 
discovered a way to convert an inefficient 
salvage operation into a fast, economical scrap 
disposal procedure. Forty-one Roura Self- 
Dumping Hoppers, mounted on casters, are 
located throughout their plant serving as 
scrap containers. When the scrap-laden Hop- 
pers are ready to be emptied, they are easily 


OM is gh 
Self Dumping 
HOPPER 


9 











ommodities 


pushed into en aisle. A standard lift truck 
carries them to a waiting freight car. There, 
with a flip of a latch, each Hopper dumps 
itself . . . rights itself . . . locks itself . . . and 
is quickly returned to its station. 


Versatile Roura Self-Dumping Hoppers 


are cutting costs throughout industry, han- 
dling hot or cold, wet or dry bulky materials, 


letterhead and mail to 
ROURA IRON WORKS, INC, 


1407 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Michigan 





furnaces in operation, there’s bound 
to be some fast trading in the industry. 
For example, it would appear that U.S. 
Steel Corp., whose fleet was kept out 
of service through July and August by 
the strike, would feel the shortage of 
ore for its own and for its customers’ 
furnaces first. And this company is an 
active seller of iron ore to other steel- 
making companies. Undoubtedly, U. S. 
Steel’s stocks of Lake Superior ore will 
be off from 1955, but not so much as 
appears at first glance. Independent 
fleets of vessels, most of which are 
under contract every year to transport 
part of the company’s load of lake ore, 
were pressed into service when the 
company’s own vessels were struck. Ac- 
tually, it won’t matter too much which 
company gets the iron ore, since tra- 
ditionally the steel industry shares its 
wealth. 

¢ Long-Range—Of much more long- 
range concern to Great Lake fleet op- 
erators is the sudden boil-up of 
licensed officers (both deck and engine 
room officers). Notices have been 
served on practically all the owners of 
the bulk carriers by agents of both the 
Marine Engineers Benevolent Assn. 
and the Masters, Mates & Pilots Assn. 
of demands for bargaining rights. 

Meanwhile, mine operators-shippers 
are applying the latest wage increases to 
their costs, and trying to work out a 
preliminary estimate of the increase 
that should be applied to iron ore for 
the 1957 season. 

Anticipating an all-around wage in- 
crease this summer, practically all the 
ore companies-shippers increased their 
prices for 1956 delivered ore to cover 
such costs. Now they are faced with 
another sure wage increase in 1957 
and in 1958. 
¢ No Pattern—The catch is, wage in- 
creases don’t work out evenly for all 
mining companies. For instance, min- 
ing costs for labor and material for the 
average underground mine is four to 
five times as much as for an open-pit 
mine, according to 1953 figures. And 
that differential tends to widen with 
each new cost increase. 

Since practically all of the ore to be 
delivered to steelmakers this year will 
be on a firm price contract basis, there’s 
not apt to be a change in price until 
new contracts are signed early next 
year. Just how much more steelmakers 
will be asked to pay for the standard 
51.5% iron content Mesabi iron ore 
in 1957 is anybody’s guess. 

If the operators of the underground 
mines are the first to announce a price: 
increase—the usual pattern because 
their costs are higher—the increase 
probably will be substantial. But no 
one is willing to venture a guess at 
this point, although there are some 
indications that it will be a 50¢-per-ton 
increase. END 
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‘Loday’s plan for tomorrow’s giants 
The Travelers Employee Benefit Programs for groups of 10 to 24 


Many giants of industry and commerce—once budding enterprises with modest payrolls—have, 
for decades, provided protection for their employees under Travelers Group insurance plans. 


For the giant of tomorrow—the business now with 10 to 24 employees—The Travelers offers a 
comprehensive plan of employee benefits unheard of in earlier days. 


If your business is a “giant of tomorrow,” let your Travelers agent 
or broker show you how you can put this plan into effect today. 
*Minimum of 15 employees required in Florida 


gs FAMILY bon 


YOU WILL BE WELL SERVED BY 


THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


/ nt 
© ’ NG : ev All forms of personal and business insurance including 
eae THE TRPN Life * Accident « Group + Fire « Automobile « Casualty « Bonds 





A building "Whodunit" 











@ Old-timer “Fat” Walls had a long record of embezzling 
space. When pulled in on a job, he fileched 5% out of every 
1,000 feet on every floor. Clues unearthed by an architect 
brought Ceco Curtainwall Construction into the case as 
Exhibit I for the prosecution. Fat Walls, a many-time loser, 
was tried and found guilty of space theft by a jury of business 


executives. The scales were tipped for justice when Ceco 





Curtainwall Construction was shown to be only 2” in thick- 
ness, whereas 8” to 12” is demanded by Fat Walls. Result: 
With Ceco Curtainwalls, landlords have 5% more space to 


sell—business has 5% more space to use. Case closed. See a 
Ceco Engineer for help on your building problem. 


P. R. Pereira, Architect Pau! H. Johnson, inc., Builders 





CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION You retworte otal have adeutved Ceco Engi d Curtainwal! 


or s' and panels. They offer 
Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities line and color, The construction is A ng 


“ ak ne You" tl get a better building by using Ceco’s 
General Offices: 5601 West 26th Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 


inwalls are hung from floors, — Ceco is is the only 
. which p floor framing method 
In construction products Ceco Engineering makes 
the big difference 














WINDOWS, SCREENS, DOORS / STEELFORMS/ CONCRETE REINFORCING / METAL LATH / STEEL JOISTS / ROOFING PRODUCTS 
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Craze for American hit-parade tunes is turning Europe’s teenagers into jazz fans and... 


Selling the U.S. Jukebox Abroad 


HE NEW Wurlitzer jukebox (above) 
} po out with American-style jazz 
obviously has the joint jumping. 

The scene could be a Main Street 
bar on Saturday night. But this is a 


roadside cafe near Stockholm. In off- 
hours, teenage factory workers—clad in 
blue jeans and leather jackets—drop in 
and take to the jukebox as though it 
were smorgasbord. 

¢ Sales Boom—Whatever the sociologi- 
cal implications, that’s music to the ears 
of this country’s Big Four jukebox man- 
ufacturers—Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 
J. P. Seeburg Corp., AMI, Inc., and 
Rock-Ola Mfg. Corp. Since early 1953, 
when the jukebox invasion of Europe 
really began, sales of U.S.-made models 
abroad have spurted ahead. Five years 
ago, according to Commerce Dept. fig- 
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ures, the U.S. exported only about 950 
new~or reconditioned jukeboxes to Eu- 
rope. Last year, 11,350 crossed the 
Atlantic, to retail at between $1,400 
and $1,600 apiece—compared with 
$1,050 in the U.S. 

¢ Promotion—W hile Europe still sports 
only about 50,000—less than a tenth of 
the U.S. nose count—the jukebox is 
steadily clink-clunking its way to social 


acceptance and commercial success. And 


in doing so, it is stirring up a special 
brand of cut-throat competition both 
in the U.S. and in Western Europe. 
For U.S. jukebox makers, this Euro- 
pean market now represents a sizable 
share of total business. In fact, the big 
companies say the overseas market is 
now a “necessity for stabilizing domes- 
tic sales.” It is important particu- 


larly as an outlet for used jukeboxes. 
¢ Competition—Belgium was the first 
country to horn in on sales after the 
war. Comparatively rich dollar-wise, the 
Belgians imported about 15,000 juke 
boxes—most of them secondhand—be- 
tween 1947 and 1952, and re-exported 
them to the European market. 
Gradually, U.S. companies got a 
firmer foothold for selling new models, 
through direct sales, manufacturing sub 
sidiaries abroad, or license agreements. 
Britain cut imports of U.S. jukeboxes 
from 77 in 1951 to only three last year 
—so AMI set up a subsidiary there. As 
a twist on this, Wurlitzer ships parts 
to its West German distributor, Gustav 
Husemann, who assembles the final 
products (using some German-made 
parts). And, at times, export-import 
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BULK CONTAINERS 
SIMPLIFY PACKING 


CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


In industry after industry, 
Gaylord experience in bulk 
packing is proving itself for 
shippers. Whether it’s for wax, 
plastic pellets, motors, brake 
linings, yarn cones or chemi- 
cals, Gaylord bulk containers 
simplify packing, loading, 
shipping ... save time in every 
handling operation. 


To learn how you can cut costs 
with any type of corrugated or 
solid fibre container, contact 
your nearby Gaylord office. 
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houses here and abroad have had to rely 
on labyrinthine deals to get jukeboxes 
inside the European market. 

Now, about 35 West European pro- 
ducers have set up shop, with myriad 
“cellar tinkerers” adding to the compe- 
tition. Since 1953, about 43 jukebox 
models—both U.S. and European—have 
been put on the market. And operators 
all over Europe are doing a $15-million- 
a-year business buying new machines, 
placing them in key locations, and ro- 
tating old models to cheaper spots. 
¢ Plum—West Germany is the biggest 
plum for U. S. jukebox companies, but 
it’s also where they face the strongest 
competition. In 1953, Bonn rescinded 
Hitler's 1934 decree forbidding opera- 
tion of coin machines. This gave oper- 
ators the green light to dust off amuse- 
ment machines stashed away and to 
move into the jukebox business. 

Now, three major producers—Berg- 
mann, Tonomat, and Weigandt—to- 
gether turn out between 8,000 and 
10,000 jukeboxes a year. This month, 
NSM, a large amusement-machine 
maker, is starting production. One 
German importer estimates that new 
U. S. jukeboxes account for only 35% 
of those sold in Germany. On the 
other hand, U. S.. manufacturers claim 
90% of the market. 
¢ No Holds—Contenders for this lush 
business say there are no holds barred. 
Wholesalers complain that manufac- 
turers sell jukeboxes directly to oper- 
ators; operators say that wholesalers 
gyp them by selling direct to restaurant 
and dance hall owners. One gimmick 
used by the Swedish representative of 
a U. S. manufacturer is to split the cost 
of the jukebox 50-50 with the location 
owner. But the location owner’s 50% 
share alone covers not only the entire 
cost but also a profit for the Swede. 

In this rough-and-tumble - selling, 
everyone demands the latest machines. 
European operators—just like their U.S. 
counterparts—want the 1956 200-play 
jukeboxes for their showrooms. 

To promote sales, AMI’s British 
subsidiary has a “flying showroom” for 
exhibiting machines in different cities. 
And R. F. Jones Co., a San Francisco 
distributor that sells through Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, Cologne, and Genoa, takes 
out double-page ads in Automaten- 
Markt, to sell everything from pinball 
machines to 28 jukebox models. 
¢ Favorites—Jazz and hit-parade rec- 
ords, made in the U. S., go over well 
on European jukeboxes. In Hamburg’s 
harbor area, for example, jukeboxes 
carry 60% American music, 40% Ger- 
man and European. But in quieter 
cafes, much of the music is local: Italian 
songs, Viennese waltzes, semi-classics. 

Europe, of course, isn’t the only 
overseas jukebox market. Of the 24,- 
372—exported in 1955, half landed in 
Canada and Latin America. END 
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New Study Shows U.S. INVESTMENT ABROAD 
Reached High of $44.9- BILLION in 1955 — Al- 
_most 23 Times the 1946 Figure 


PRIVATE LONG-TERM INVESTMENT Accounted for $26.6-BILLION of the 1955 Total, With Direct 
Investment by U.S. Companies Contributing the Bulk of This 


Here’s how our DIRECT investments, as against holdings of foreign securities, have 
grown in the past 10 years: 


1946 1953 
Billions of Dollars 


$7.2 $16.3 
5.1 6 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN THE U.S. Also Has 
Been Growing. It Reached $29.6-BILLION in 
1955 —Almost Double 1946 


BUT FOREIGNERS’ LONG-TERM HOLDINGS here*—$12.6-BILLION in 1955—Are a Smaller Pro- 
portion of Their Total, and They Are Concentrated in SECURITIES Rather Than Direct Investments 


1955 


$19.2 
74 


Direct 


Portfolio 


Here’s how these foreign holdings stack up for 10 years: 


1946 1953 1955 


re ee ee ee 


PONINU Siioek vb iSctuaace 


* mostly private 


Billions of Dollars 


$2.5 
4.5 


$3.8 
5.4 


$4.3 
8.3 


Private Capital Swarms Abroad 


U.S. private foreign investment is 
emerging as a major force for world 
economic expansion. 

During the postwar period, econo- 
mists have played down the role of 
American private investors. Now, how- 
ever, it has become too obvious to 
overlook. A Commerce Dept. survey 
of foreign investment through 1955 
puts the contribution of U.S. private 
capital to world economic growth in 
perspective. 

The gross statistics (above) in them- 
selves are impressive. Since 1946, U.S. 
private investment abroad has more than 
doubled—rising by $15.5-billion to a 
grand total of $29-billion. All but $2.4- 
billion of this is long term. Although 
U.S. government investment (loans) 
rose substantially during this period—to 
$15.9-billion—American private inves- 
tors staked 50% more abroad than did 
Uncle Sam. 
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Today, direct investment in the for- 
eign branches and subsidiaries of U.S. 
companies is nearly three times the 1946 
figure. It has jumped by $12-billion to 
a total of $19.2-billion. In 1955 alone, 
total investment rose $2.4-billion—of 
which $2.2-billion was long-term invest- 
ment. Some $1.6-billicn of this was 
direct investment in U.S. companies’ 
foreign branches and subsidiaries. 
¢ Earnings Picture—Earnings on U.S. 
foreign investments are mushrooming to 
record levels under the pressure of an ex- 
panding volume of total investment and 
the rising world demaind for the prod- 
ucts of U.S. enterprises abroad. In 
1955, earnings hit a record figure of 
$3.4-billion-up $500-million from 
1954. Of this total, $870-million was 
reinvested overseas. 

In the oil industry, earnings reached 
a record $1.2-billion last year, up 15% 
from 1954. Direct investments in man- 


ufacturing enterprises brought in $820- 
million—another record. Mining and 
smelting operations produced a record 
$300-million. And other types of in- 
vestments showed higher earnings on a 
smaller scale. 

Add to this the fact that American- 
controlled enterprises abroad produce an 
estimated $30-billion. to $40-billion 
worth of goods annually—easily double 
the value of U.S. commercial exports— 
and you get an idea of the economic 
impact of U.S. private investment over- 
seas. 
¢ Understatement—Actually, the statis- 
tics understate the real importance of 
our investment abroad. For one thing, 
hundreds of millions of dollars of in- 
vestment annually—particularly in petro- 
leum exploration and development— 
have been financed out of depreciation 
charges against earlier investments, and 
don’t show up in the figures. Also, the 
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He'll be interested in the data we've 
packed into this little 8-page booklet. 

It provides a yardstick for measuring 
the actual calling power of his sales 
staff—if the product sells to business 
and industry ... points up those ports 
of the job which can be delegated to 
Business Publication Advertising. 

Ask your McGraw-Hill man, or write 
us, for a copy of “How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Handle?” 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Headquarters for Business Information 
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statistics merely show book values, which 
don’t fully reflect the economic impor- 
tance—much less the market value—of 
the investments. 

¢ Comparison—The relative _impor- 
tance of U.S. foreign investments to 
world economic growth shows up 
clearly when you compare them to for- 
eign investments in the U.S. Of the 
total $29.6-billion of foreign invest- 
ments here at the end of 1955, about 
$17-billion were in liquid assets held 
mostly by foreign governments as re- 
serves or trading balances. By contrast, 
only about 7% of U.S. foreign invest- 
ments are short term. 

¢ Statistics—Long-term foreign invest- 
ments in the U.S. were worth $12.6- 
billion at 1955 yearend, $1.7-billion 
more than 1954. Of this increase, $1.1- 
billion reflected rising market values of 
U.S. stocks. Over half of the total 
long-term investment—$6.5-billion—is in 
corporate stocks. Foreign direct invest- 
ments in the U.S. economy add up 
to only $4.3-billion—mostly in insurance 
and financial enterprises, rather than 
producing enterprises. 

Summing up the statistical picture, 
foreign investments here—which in the 
last century contributed to U.S. eco- 
nomic growth through direct invest- 
ment—now are concentrated in short- 
term liquid assets and corporate stocks. 
What’s more, direct investments are 
largely in service rather than producing 
enterprises. This means, too, that the 
total value of foreign investments here 
is exaggerated in relation to the value 
of U.S. investment abroad, since most 
of the foreign assets here are quoted 
at market values rather than book 
values. 
¢ Two Structures—The difference in 
the structure of U.S. investments 
abroad and that of foreign investments 
here also shows up in the earnings 
figures. Foreign earings on _ invest- 
ments in the U.S. rose to a record $640- 
million, more than double the prewar 
high. But that was less than a fifth of 
U.S. earnings abroad. 

Another look at the structure of 
U.S. private investment abroad shows 
the American investors are making 
the same sort of contribution to the 
economics of foreign countries that 
Europe made to the U.S. economy in 
the 19th Century. Of the total $19- 
billion of direct U.S. investment 
abroad, $6.3-billion is invested in 
manufacturing, $5.8-billion in petro- 
leum, and $2.2-billion in mining and 
smelting. In other words, $14.3-billion 
is concentrated in basic industries. 

In the manufacturing field, total in- 
vestment jumped $2.5-billion between 
1950 and 1955. The biggest jumps 
were: motor vehicles, $478-million; 
chemicals, $433-million; primary and 
fabricated metals, $386-million; ma- 
chinery, $253-million; electrical ma- 


chinery and equipment, $215-million; 
and rubber, $204-million. 

¢ Contribution—This does more than 
help strengthen foreign economies and 
boost domestic standards of living 
abroad. It also makes a healthy con- 
tribution to foreign dollar earnings 
needed to expand trade with the 
U.S. 

Out of $11.5-billion of U.S. com- 
mercial imports last year, $2.6-billion 
was produced by U.S.-owned com- 
panies abroad. The percentage has 
risen from only 16% in 1946. In 1955, 
such imports accounted for one-third of 
the total from Canada and Latin 
America. 

In other words, of the $6.4-billion 

increase in U.S. imports from 1946 
to 1955, about $1.2-billion represent 
imports produced by U.S. companies 
abroad. This gain largely balances the 
$1.4-billion gain in income from the 
U.S.’s direct investments abroad during 
the period. 
e Shift—There is one other thing to 
note about the make-up of U.S. in- 
vestment abroad. Although most U.S. 
capital has gone into direct invest- 
ments, portfolio investments. (funds 
invested in securities), and commercial 
funds also have risen by $3.5-billion 
since 1946 to a total af nearly $10- 
billion last vear. Portfolio investments 
alone rose $2.3-billion over the period 
to a total of $7.4-billion—less than $1- 
billion short of the total of foreign port- 
folio investment in this country. 

In the process, American investors 
have shifted toward foreign shares as 
against bonds. Since 1953, they have 
purchased over $500-million worth of 
Canadian corporate securities and 
roughly $170-million of European 
stocks. 
¢ Forecast—In 1956, the flow of U.S. 
private capital abroad and the return 
flow of earnings on foreign investments 
will push beyond the 1955 boundaries, 
according to estimates made in Wash- 
ington. 

A further burst of expansion of all 
phases of the oil industry around the 
world will show up in the investment 
figures. For example, a big investment 
in the Trinidad Oil Corp. will go 
througk soon. The Trans-Canadian 
Pipeline and the opening of more con- 
cessions in Venezuela will boost the 
trend. And new investment in the oil 
business will continue in Australia, 
South Africa, Indonesia, Iran, and 
Japan. 

Investment in mining—in the dol- 
drums in recent years—should push up 
sharply as ambitious expansion plans are 
realized in Chile, Peru, and Mexico. 
The capital outflow into manufacturing, 
hinwchen sr in Latin America, is ex- 
pected to continue to rise, along with 
investment in corporate securities in 
Western Europe and Canada. END 
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Out where there are no runways, Vertol helicopters are ang Ot 9 
strong links in the chain of Air Force logistical support. 4 Paitin "3 
The eyes of our Air Defense Command — the Early 4 - 
Warning radar outposts in the Far North and » = 2 
off our coasts—are tied to their supply centers by b, : 


Vertol helicopters. Daily H-21 Workhorse 
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helicopters shuttle personnel and tons of equipment 
to remote radar and communication stations; 
they have already played an indispensable part in 


the construction of these outposts. 


Tactical Air Force combat teams depend on 
the rugged H-21’s to fly them into action, 


to airlift reinforcements and supplies to them. 


Airmen downed in remote areas, 


civilians hard hit by disaster . . . for these, the 
H-21’s in the Air Rescue Service may mean 
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safety, shelter—and survival. a 
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A-L HOT EXTRUSIONS (solid and hollow) 
,~ may solve problems for you 


Where can these leading advantages of hot-extruded special alloy steels 
apply to your production? 
fr 1. Hot extrusions require very little finishing before use, even in the 
4 case of involved shapes. The scrap loss is small and you can buy raw 
e (Dept. W-811) materials closer to finish size. You buy less high-cost steel, cut away less 
of it . . . save both in time and material cost. 
We have a parts problem that hor 2. The range of shapes, solid or hollow, which can be hot-extruded is 
extrusions might solve. Let's see an AL almost infinite. They can be easily and quickly produced in any quantity. 
mapennEETES Se Shee ae SE. Dies for new or experimental parts cost little and can be made up fast. 
) STAINLESS STEEL @ We're ready to serve your needs with hot extrusions in any grade of 
TOOL STEEL stainless or high temperature steel, many tool steel grades and other 
= : steels. Call us in to help. Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Oliver 
] HIGH TEMPERATURE STEEL Building., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 
[] OTHER STEELS ® 


Nines AR: Leading Producer-High Alloy Steels 


Eas, Allegheny Ludlum 
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In Business Abroad 


British Curb on U. S. Spirits 


Has Kentucky in a Ferment 


Britain’s import restrictions on whiskey are keeping 
the spirits—bottled spirits, that is—of Kentucky distillers 
at a low level. 

Britain exported some $68-million worth of Scotch to 
the U.S. last year, and the flow will be even greater this 
year. But the Kentuckians can barely get their product 
inside a pub door—what with imports limited to 30% of 
the average value of 1936 to 1938 imports. 

So the distillers here took their case to Britain’s Board 
of Trade. The Scotch Whisky Assn. and British Travel 
& Holidays Assn. backed the distillers, realizing that 
American tourists may well prefer a nip of home brew 
while abroad. But the Board still said no. 

Now the distillers have uncorked a counterattack. At 
their behest, the Senate Finance Committee is recom- 
mending floor passage of a resolution favoring an inves- 
tigation of “alleged iniquities . . . with reference to the 
imports of distilled spirits.” . 

And the Board of Trade is having sober second 
thoughts. To keep open the U.S. market—which ab- 
sorbs over half of all Scotch that Britain exports—the 
Board is considering a revision of restrictions. 


Oil Development in India Putting 


“Competitive Coexistence” to Test 


A quiet little bit of “competitive coexistence” is de- 
veloping in India between Soviet oil experts and West- 
ern oil companies that have been operating there. 

A high-powered three-man Oil & Gas Commission has 
been appointed by the government of India to under- 
take the development cf Indian petroleum reserves in 
the “public sector” (government-owned). Its chairman 
is K. D. Malaviya, minister of natural resources and sci- 
entific research, who has a reputation for being anti- 
private enterprise. 

Malaviya is getting a big assist from the Soviet Union: 
A 40-man team—with two drills that have cost the In- 
dians $1.55-million—will explore the Punjab in the north- 
west. Another Russian team will explore Himachal 
Pradesh in extreme northern India, and Soviet techni- 
cians will work at the government’s Geological Labora- 
tory in New Delhi. Fifteen Indian geologists and drill- 
ing engineers are taking a two-year intensive course of 
training in the U.S.S.R. 

The commission also is getting help from Canadian 
government technicians, paid for by Ottawa grants 
through the Colombo Plan. 

Meanwhile, Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. has spent $3- 
million for a seismic and gravity meter survey and will 
soon start drilling in the Bengal Basin. Stanvac plans to 
bring in some $880,000 worth of equipment. 
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Assam Oil Co., a subsidiary of Burmah Oil Co., a 
member of the international Shell group, proposes to 
invest $105-million in exploitation, production, and re- 
fining in the northeast. The government will hold a 
one-third share in these undertakings. AOC may also 
build a pipeline connecting the Assam fields with Cal- 
cutta. 

. * * 


Move for Belgian Banking Reform 


Follows Bank-Industry Clash 


Belgian financial circles expect a report from the coun- 
try’s banking commission in the next few weeks that 
will call for important reforms. They will probably carry 
Belgian banks along the same road U.S. banks took 
through passage of the Banking Act of 1933. 

Belgium passed a law in 1935 prohibiting banks from 
holding industrial stocks. Until then, they had been 
large industrial stockholders. Credit policy, the govern- 
ment argued, was set by industrial interests rather than 
for purely banking reasons. 

But the law didn’t have the effect the government 
wanted. The banks were reconstituted as independent 
companies with finance corporations as their chief share- 
holders. These finance corporations, in turn, bought 
out the banks’ widespread industrial holdings. 

When the Banque de la Societe Generale was reor- 
ganized under the 1935 law, its industrial holdings were 
sold to the new Societe de Bruxelles pour la Finance et 
I’ Industrie (Brufina), which in turn became a chief stock- 
holder in the reconstituted Banque de Bruxelles. 

Recently Banque de Bruxelles and Brufina clashed 
head-on. Behind the dispute were Comte de Launoit, a 
Belgian steel magnate and patron of the arts who sits as 
Brufina’s chairman, and Louis Gamu, the banker who 
heads Banque de Bruxelles—a man with an essentially 
banker’s point of view toward credit. 

Details of the feud haven’t come to light—except for 
some acid comments at Bruxelles’ annual meeting over 
some suspended credits to a Brufina company that finally 
failed. There were rumors that Brufina’s votes might be 
used to censure the bank’s management. 

The ruckus seems to have been smoothed over but 
not before pressure built up for a reform to the banking 
code limiting the voting power of any shareholder. This 
kind of law already exists elsewhere on the Continent, 
and in Britain, where it was self-imposed by banks in 
their own charters. 


Manila’s Roving Armored Bank 
Helps Draw Out the Hidden Pesos 


The Republic Savings Bank of Manila, the Philip- 
pines’ main savings institution, has a new twist on the 
drive-in bank: a drive-around armored bank on four 
wheels. 

Already, it owns two armored cars—built by Adam 
Black & Sons, Jersey City—that feature, besides air con- 
ditioning, a “paying teller” window and a “receiving tel- 
ler” window. This week two more of these mobile banks 
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BETTER 
PLANNING 


to connect the Midwest with the East 


THROUGH 
RESEARCH 


Express, Inc. 


General Offices: 128 Cherry Street, Terre Haute, Indiana 


Connecting the Midwest with the Eastern Seaboard 
Baltimore « Bethlehem « Chicago « Cincinnati « Cleveland 
Columbus « Dayton « E Hie « Fort Wayne « Harrisburg 

Indianapolis « Jersey City « Metuchen » Philadelph 








© Pittsburgh + St. Louis « Trenton « Zanesville 
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Your products get to market 
faster, more dependably 
when you ship via 

Eastern Express, Inc. 

One outstanding reason 

is a program of 
thoroughgoing research. 


Eastern Express’ routing 
research has effected great time 
and money savings for area 
shippers and facilitated the 
efficient movement of 
merchandise across country. 
Research in product handling 
plays a vital role in the continual 
development of newer, safer 
handling methods which have 
paid off in peace of mind 

for shippers—enabled Eastern 
Express to consistently 

win top honors in national 
claim prevention contests. 

This diligent application of 
research has borne fruit for 
Eastern Express’ 

customers in fast, safe, efficient 
service to every major Midwest 
and Eastern Seaboard city. 
Better service has established 
Eastern Express, Inc. as 

the top choice of more and more 
value-wise shippers. 





were on shipboard, headed for 
Manila—and 10 more are on order. 

The Philippines, says the Manila 
bank, breaks its neck trying to get 
dollar loans here. But right at home— 
in tin cans, in bamboo tubes, in 
jewelry buried in the ground that’s 
convertible into cash—are millions of 
pesos Filipinos have traditionally 
hidden, rather than put in new- 
fangled banks. 

So, using its Republic Armored 
Car Service Corp., the three-year- 
old Republic Savings Bank tours the 
countryside, collecting deposits from 
the barrios. So far—the bank says—its 
36 branch offices have attracted 120,- 
000 depositors and 30-million in 
pesos, mostly via the armored cars. 


* ae — 
French Trade Drive 
Gains in Mexico 


France has launched a trade of- 
fensive in Mexico that seems to be 
paying off. During the past two 
months French contractors have 
landed jobs for almost $45-million. 

French successes seem to be based 
on: (1) French willingness to offer 
easy credit terms and technical assist- 
ance; (2) Mexico’s desire to buy from 
other than U.S. suppliers where prac- 
ticable; and (3) France’s drive to over- 
come its unfavorable balance of trade 
with Mexico. 

Recent deals include: 

¢ The Credit Lyonnais de Paris 
has granted an eight-year credit for 
some $28-million for steel mill equip- 
ment for a new plant at Manzanillo 
on Mexico’s West Coast. 

¢ BNCI, a large French bank, is 
financing two-thirds of an $11-million 
purchase of fertilizer mill equipment 
in France for a plant at Monclova in 
north-central Mexico. 

¢ BNCI has also lent $12.5-million 
to help finance expansion of the Altos 
Hornos steel mill at Monclova. 
(Altos Hornos is seeking an addi- 
tional $23-million from the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington.) 

* Krebs & Co., Paris, has granted 
a $2-million credit for machinery for 
a basic chemical plant in Irapuato, 
south-central Mexico. This plant will 
be one-third owned by Montrose 
Chemical Corp., a U.S. firm. 

¢ Societe de Construction Apple- 
vage of Paris has been retained to 
build a scenic railway from Monterrey 
to the top of a nearby peak. 
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Whatever your industry... 


Hub brushes, bristled with 
Du Pont TYNEX, are now widely 
used in auto laundries for pre- 
scrubbing wheels and tires. 


Brushes bristled with Du Pont TYNEX® nylon 
last longer—perform better—reduce costs 


To find the best bristling material 
for their mechanical washing equip- 
ment, the Bev. Oil Company—opera- 
tors of an auto laundry in Beverly, 
Illinois—ran extensive comparative 
tests. The tests showed that brushes 
bristled with TYNEX have an esti- 
mated life of 600,009-650,000 autos 
washed (or ten years) as compared 
with 150,000 autos for the next- 
best type. 

TYNEX bristles did not mat — ac- 
tually “threw off” dirt and grime. 


Specify brushes with 


TyNEx 


nylon bristles 


RE6. us. pat. OFF 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


Brushes with TYNEX bristles ab- 
sorbed very little water — required 
less power to drive the brushes. As 
a net result, brushes bristled with 
TYNEX gave better washing ef- 
ficiency and longer life. The dollar 
savings resulting from the use of 
TYNEX bristles are estimated to be 
at least 100% over the next-best 
type, despite a slightly higher initial 
cost. 

Whatever your industry, you can 
rely on brushes bristled with TYNEXx 


nylon for excellent service and 
greater economy. For more informa- 
tion, mail the coupon below. 





TYNEX for paintbrushes, 
too! TYNEX bristles outlast 
ordinary bristles by as much 
as 5 te 1, and do faster, 
easier painting. Specify 
paintbrushes bristled with 
Du Pont TYNEX nylon. 








TYNEX is the registered trademark for Du Pont nylon bristles 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 


Polychemicals Department, Room BW-9, Wilmington 98, Delaware 


I would like to learn more 
about the advantages of 
TYNEX nylon bristles in 
brushes for industry. My 
specific brush problems are: 


Firm 








City 





Name ‘ 
Title 











Nature of Business_ 


Address 











State 








in Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada Limited, P. O. Box 660, Montreal 
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Bay ittesral Furnace Boilers, 


Pere tae 
is are 
services, 


STEAM AND THE WORLD'S LARGEST BAKERY 


This new boiler plant at Nabisco’s 
huge Chicago bakery was planned 
to provide, efficiently and economi- 
cally, the steam that the bakery 
must have on tap at all times for 
heat, hot water and various process- 
ing operations. 


Because the reliability, efficiency 
and economy of its steam source 
vital to this world-famous 
company—as they probably are to 
your own—the National Biscuit 
Company selected B&W Boilers. 


are so 


Think a moment of your com- 


Take a fast turn around your boiler 
plant. Spend a little time chatting 
—perhaps quite profitably—with 
your engineers. Get the facts on your 
company’s invested steam dollars in 
relation to the return you're getting. 
If the facts add up to problems, 
B&W engineers wi!l be glad to dis- 
cuss them with you and your con- 
sulting engineers. 


When you choose a B&W Boiler, 
you choose long-range performance. 
And isn’t that what you really want? 


efficient, dependable, economical 
steam source. The service records 
of thousands of B&W Boilers, in 
thousands of large, small and medi- 
um sized industrial and utility plants, 
supply that assurance. 


The Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, Boiler Division, 161 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Not the boiler but its end product, 


' DIVISION 
the steam, and the assurance of an 


pany’s use of steam—and its cost. 4-213 
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The Suez conflict edged this week a little closer to a showdown. 

With Pres. Nasser’s agreement to consider the proposals of the London 
Conference, there now is a chance that the West and Egypt can begin to 
negotiate. 


Next week’s meeting between Nasser and the five-nation committee 
from the London Conference won’t be more than a negotiation about nego- 
tiating. But it should indicate whether Nasser is moving toward a settlement 
that the West can swallow. 


Secy. of State John Foster Dulles is hopeful that Nasser will see the 
logic of a compromise. And he feels that the London proposals are vague 
enough to offer both sides plenty of room for negotiation. 


At best, though, a long period of tense diplomatic maneuvering prob- 
ably lies ahead. At midweek fhere were new pluses and minuses for anyone 
trying to estimate the chances for a settlement. 


* Hopes have dimmed in Washington that the Russians might privately 
urge Nasser to seek a settlement. Moscow seems to be doing its best to 
block a settlement. It is putting out a propaganda barrage against the Lon- 
don proposals. 


* The British attitude has stiffened since Nasser ousted two British diplo- 
mats as spies. London now is pressuring Dulles and the five-nation commit- 
tee to get a quick “yes” or “no” answer from Nasser. Presumably, the 
British want to free their hands for retaliatory action if the answer is “no.” 


¢ On the plus side, the Indians and Indonesians have swung further 
toward the Western position. Privately, Indian spokesmen have assured 
Washington that New Delhi favors the London proposals. 


Markets on the China mainland never looked brighter to West European 
exporters. They figure that Peking now has the wherewithal to do some 
buying. The London branch of the Bank of China, for example, has piled 
up more than £100-million (say $300-miilion) in trading reserves earned , 
from sales outside the Communist bloc. 


Red China has been shipping light manufactured goods to Southeast 
Asia (BW—Nov.5’55,p68). In addition, China’s traditional raw material 
exports—bristles, wood oils, peanuts, soy beans—are being re-exported by 
the East European satellites to Western markets. 


Most of this commerce has been moving through Hong Kong. But the 
Chinese are making preparations for shipping directly. They are refurbish- 
ing the ports of Shanghai and Canton. 


Western airline officials are pricking up their ears over reports that 
France’s Caravelle, a two-jet transport, may be about ready for commercial 
flying. 


The plane could be the answer for medium-range hauling in the jet 
age, just the thing for intra-European traffic and perhaps even for some 
of the shorter North American routes. 


French engineers plan to show the Caravelle here next spring, in the 
hope of lining up some American orders. So far only Air France has bought 
the plane. It has ordered 12, has an option to buy another dozen. But 15 
world carriers have looked at it recently—including Russia’s Aerflot. 


Meanwhile, Sud-Est, the government-owned builder of the Caravelle, is 
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moving into first place among European manufacturers. This week it got 
an order from the French government for 150 Sikorsky S58 helicopters. 
(It’s building them under license from the American firm.) 


Negotiations between Aerflot and Pan American World Airways for a 
direct New York-Moscow route have inched forward. The two carriers have 
signed an interline agreement enabling each to sell the other’s space. Aerflot 
already has similar agreements with European carriers. 


U.S. airline men are wondering whether the Soviets really want a quick 
deal with Pan Am. If they do, it will mean either Pan Am will fly the route 
alone, or Aerflot will fly it with American equipment. Industry sources 
point out that Aerflot can’t make the transatlantic hop now without more 
equipment. And the Russian TU 104 jet is still only in the prototype stage 
as far as Western observers know. 


Middle East oilmen—still under the gun in the Suez crisis—have two 
new developments to consider this week: 


* Iraq is trying to play intermediary between the government of Lebanon 
and the Iraq Petroleum Co. The Lebanese have been putting the squeeze 
on IPC for higher transit payments for its Iraq-Mediterranean pipeline. 


¢ Iran National Oil Co. has made a strike on one of its properties south 
of Teheran. Early indications are that the oil is of high commercial value. 
If it is, this will be an important new source of Middle East oil, giving the 
West bargaining leverage with other producers in the area. But since the 
company is government-owned, it might also offer a new argument for Arab 


nationalists who say the Western oil companies are dispensable. 


—_~@.... 
Soviet planners are lowering their sights on the 1956 grain harvest. 


Just a few weeks ago it seemed that the U.S.S.R.’s harvest would be 
20% to 25% higher than last year’s—and Communist Party boss Khru- 
shchev had already started boasting about it. Most of the increase was to 
come from the bumper crop ripening on the new lands Khrushchev had put 
under the plow in the East. 


Now it looks as if heavy rains and organizational foul-ups have over- 
taken Soviet planners. Much of the Eastern crop never will be harvested. 


It’s too soon to tell just how much grain will be lost. But Western ex- 
perts on the Soviet Union figure that Khrushchev wiil be lucky if he gets 
10% more grain over-all. They suspect that even he will begin to realize 
that his 1960 goal—an 80% increase in grain output—is a pure pipedream. 


The French army is making real headway in Algeria. The French are 
taking an increasing toll of the rebel bands. 


Some neutral, on-the-spot observers think that Premier Guy Mollet’s 
government now has a good chance of whipping the rebels by year’s end. 
That may be too optimistic an estimate. But you can’t ignore the tremen- 
dous difference between the effort France is putting into this fight and 
what it put into Indo-China. 


As the French military gains ground, the Mollet government is gain- 
ing more room for political maneuver. This week Marshal Juin, long identi- 
fied with the diehard colonial position, came out for a liberal political set- 
tlement in Algeria. 
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What’s New in Automobile Air Conditioning? 


Engineers discovered that despite the finest automobile air 
conditioning and carefully designed interiors, passengers 
were not satisfied with results. There were complaints of 
“proximity odors”. . . the effects of smoke, closeness and 
confinement which cause irritability, discomfort and, fre- 


quently, even sleepiness. 


One of the recognized effects of poor air quality is the 
reduction of driver efficiency and alertness. To meet this 
safety problem Airkem Odor Control experts were consulted. 
The Airkem answer was simple and low in cost. 


A variation of basic Airkem equipment used in institu- 
tional air conditioning was evolved. The unit was installed 
in the air stream to vaporize Airkem Odor Control com- 
pounds into the air of the automobile. No other changes in 
the air conditioning equipment were required. The odors 
were neutralized and complaints stopped. According to 

qualified observers even major 

structural changes could not have 


Odor Control is a profit builder for 


amusement houses, restaurants, 
rest homes, st hip « i 


wholesale distributors and many 
other businesses ond industries. 





duplicated the results of the Airkem installation. 


Airkem has a long record of success in eliminating com- 
plaints arising from stale air in offices, theatres and occupied 
areas—wherever people meet indoors. Other applications of 
Airkem formulae include treatment of industrial wastes, hos- 
pitals and smoke damage. Good housekeeping for factories 
and institutions requires Airkem specialized service. Wher- 
ever problems may arise due to the discomfort of “proximity 
odors” alert management has turned to Airkem for assistance. 


Mail in coupon today for more information. 


AIRKEM, INC., 241 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. ¥. 


Please send me information on: [] Automobile air conditioning, 
(] Process odor control, [] Product odor control, [1] Sanitary 
and housekeeping products, [] Indoor air conditioning system 
applications. 


Name. Title 





Company 





Address 








City Zone _____ State 
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...you can rely on Carrier Centrifugal 


Refrigerating Machines for steady performance 


Here’s proof: Many Carrier Centrifugals, installed 
over 30 years ago, are still on the job. You'll find them 
working day after day, without interruption, in textile 
mills, refineries, chemical plants, breweries, food and meat 
packing plants, and other plants requiring continuous and 
precise temperature control. In fact, over two-thirds of the 
installed centrifugal refrigeration capacity in operation air conditioning 
today is Carrier. 


‘ : . Be Sai ee retrigeration 
Why not call Carrier—first name in air conditioning 


—for your refrigeration, too? Call your nearest Carrier industrial heating 
office or write Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 





In Washington 


Steel Companies Get in Their Bids 
For New Round of Fast Write-Offs 


Steel company applications for fast tax write-offs hit 
the Office of Defense Mobilization this week in anticipa- 
tion of new tax help from the government. 

The new applications—totaling $275-million—came 
from U. S. Steel, Youngstown Sheet & Tube, and Inland 
Steel. ‘They asked for tax benefits for expansion of capac- 
ity for structural, plate, and tubing—the three types 
most likely to get new help (BW—Aug.18'56,p27). They 
also applied for amortization on ingots, pig iron, coke 
ovens, strip steel, steel products, and mill additions. 

The Defense Mobilization Board—made up of cabinet 
heads—will likely take up the matter in mid-September. 


Pentagon Decides to Use Slice 
Of Its Unwanted $900-Million 


The Administration is allowing the Air Force to 
spend some of the extra $900-million the Democrats 
forced into the defense budget for the current fiscal 
year. About $150-million has been earmarked to step up 
production of Boeing Airplane Co.’s K-135 jet tankers. 
Another $70-million may be used to buy machine tools 
to expand Boeing’s capacity to produce the B-52 heavy 
bomber. 

But a proposed Pentagon drive to get an across-the- 
board replacement and modernization program under 
way for its $2.9-billion of production equipment is still 
at least a year away. A new directive that is ready but 
not yet officially issued says this program should be 
worked into 1958 budget estimates—that is, estimates 
for the year beginning next July 1. 


States Start Rush to Get Roads 
Added to Federal Aid Network 


States are getting after the Bureau of Public Roads 
to designate some of their highways as part of the so- 
called interstate network that is to be rebuilt with $9 
of federal money for every $1 of state funds. 

The state rush is aimed at a special provision of the 
law that created the huge taxing-spending highway 
construction program (BW —Jun.30’56,p29). This section 
of the law provided for tacking an additional 1,000 
miles onto the interstate network—and it’s thgt extra 
1,000 miles that brings the total mileage to 41,000. 

Officials expect that by the middle of next month 
the states will have applications in proposing a total of 
some 25,000 miles for the extra federal-aid prize. Selec- 
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tion of the winning 1,000 miles out of this total will be 
on the basis cf the most improvement contributed to the 
present system. ‘The Defense Dept. will have a say, too, 
on military considerations. 

There’s only one hitch. In order to get the extra 
1,000 miles through Congress, the sponsors agreed to an 
amendment. The extra 1,000 can't get the aid until 
Congress makes specific appropriations covering it. But 
the expectation is that Congress won't be too long in 
making the additional mileage eligible in future appro- 
priations for highway construction. 


Banks Are Taking Bigger Part 


In Loans to Small Business 


Private banks are taking a bigger piece of the govern- 
ment’s loans to small business. Since July 1, 73% of the 
loans of the Small Business Administration have had 
bank participation. Up till then, the average showed 
banks sharing in 67% of the loans. 

During the period from Aug. 1 to Aug. 15, SBA O.K.'d 
154 loans, all told, for a total of $6,015,682. The biggest 
loan—for $300,000—went to a Lebanon (Pa.) frozen food 
processor. Another $250,000 loan was approved for a 


_ Kingston (N.Y.) hotel. Both of these loans had bank 


participation. 
s * e 


Government Looks to Save Money 


By Paying Retired Workers More 


The Bureau of the Budget wants all federal agencies 
to think twice before hiring replacements for retiring 
government employees. It’s an Administration move to 
take advantage of an expected record number of retire- 
ments by abolishing many of the positions vacated. 
Budget Bureau director Percival F. Brundage is asking 
for careful review of the need for every vacated position. 

It’s the more liberal provisions in the new Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act that are expected to spur a marked 
increase in retirements. The new provisions become 
effective Oct. 1, and some estimates put the number 
of retirements by the yearend at a record 50,000. 

Over-all, the changes are estimated to mean a 20% 
increase in annuities for retired government employees. 


Uncle Sam Has to Dig Deeper 
As Welfare Benefits Take a Jump 


Fewer Americans received public assistance last year 
—but those that did got higher benefits. The Health, 
Education & Welfare Dept. says spending on the four 
federally aided public assistance programs took a $66.9- 
million jump to $2.79-billion in the year ended June 30. 

Largest increase was for old-age assistance—up $44- 
million to a $1.6-billion total. 

Besides the federal increase, state and local govern- 
ments ran up $287-million in general assistance pay- 
ments—topping the previous year by $18-million. 
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“Printed circuits!” “Printed circuits!” You hear it 
on all sides today. And well you might. For printed 
circuits have so many advantages. They have com- 
pactness as compared to conventional wiring and 
compactness that makes possible better assembly 
arrangements and techniques. Numerous, time-con- 
suming hand operations are eliminated, there are 
fewer rejects, shorter, less intricate assembly lines, 
and fewer soldering operations, as with printed cir- 
cuits a single dip-soldering opera- 
tion can solder all joints at once. 

Revere, naturally, has been in- 
terested in printed circuits from 
their very inception. So Revere 
Research Engineers immediately 
went to work to perfect a copper 
that would meet all of the rigid 
requirements encountered in man- 
ufacturing printed circuits as well 
as those necessary to their effi- 
cient operation. Accordingly, they 
set up these rigid specification 
standards: there can be no peaks 
or valleys. Surface must be hard 
and of uniform density through 
and through and side to side to maintain positive con- 
ductivity throughout the circuit. Also, a hard surface 
permits resist to clean off easily as there are no pores 
to hold resist and cause trouble later when soldering. 
Even the most closely spaced and finest lines encoun- 
tered in a printed circuit must have a sharp definition 
of the edges and be freer from pits, pinholes and 
imperfections. 

Also, the copper must be free from oxidation as 
it comes from the mill and without lead inclusions, 


present a sufficiently clean surface so that fluxes will 
wet readily and when automatically soldered the 
solder coat will be uniform every time... free of 
skips or bald spots. Copper-to-laminate bond strength 
must be uniform and adequate. Revere Rolled Cop- 
per also shall exceed standard specifications as well 
as meet ASTM BS specification for purity with a 
99.9% minimum rating. 

Those were the rigid standards set up by Revere 
Research Engineers and those 
are the standards met by the 
Revere Rolled Copper now avail- 
able in unlimited quantities. Said 
one laminator, after using Revere 
Rolled Copper, “It enables us to 
give our customers superior cop- 
per-clad laminates that present a 
smoother surface (freer from pits, 
pinholes, and imperfections). . . 
more uniform thickness without 
sacrifice of conductivity. The re- 
sult has been, consistently satis- 
factory etching at better produc- 
tion rates.” 

And, because you can get all 
the advantages of Revere Rolled Copper at no extra 
cost it will pay you to make absolutely certain that 
you specify Revere Rolled Copper for your printed 
circuits when you order your boards from your 
laminator. 

But, whether you order Rolled Copper from Revere 
or other materials furnished you by other manufac- 
turers . . . the best results and the greatest satisfac- 
tion are obtained only when you take your suppliers 
into your confidence. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Cash Is AFL-CIO’s Big Problem 


@ The me cer increased overhead and reduced 


income; day-to-day operations are threatened. 


@ Special funds for political activity will come hard. 


@ The governing board is also worried about jurisdic- 


tions, race relations, and disunity in some states. 


By what is for the AFL-CIO execu- 
tive council a close vote, 14 to 8, that 
body decided to make an endorsement 
in the Presidential election. Then by 
a vote of 17 to 5 it came out for the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket. There was 
not a great deal of enthusiasm for the 
endorsement, feeling being strong that 
organized labor was backing a loser and 
committing itself too closely to the 
Democratic Party. But Stevenson sup- 
porters made the point that, after a 
similar endorsement in 1952, standing 
aloof this year would give the Repub- 
licans too big a talking point with the 
union rank-and-file. 

(he Stevenson endorsement will be 
formalized at a speciai meeting of all 
the AFL-CIO unions, called for Sept. 
12. Meanwhile, the top officials of 
labor’s united federation this week 
looked at the problems of their first 
political campaign together and found 
that nothing has changed. 

[he primary problems are still the 
same: raising an adequate fund of vol- 
untary contributions and getting the 
rank and file to register. Getting them 
to vote, and vote “right,” comes later. 
The AFL-CIO executive council and 
its political arm, the Committee On 
Political Education (COPE) chose the 
calmest possible setting to thrash out 
their problems—Unity House, the In- 
ternational Ladies Garment Workers 
Union’s summer resort in Forest Park, 
Pa. The staff of COPE reported some 
discouraging news: A surprisingly large 
proportion of union members has still 
not registered to vote. This means 
another intensive, expensive campaign 
to overcome apathy. 

e Meager Aid—Since a_ registration 
campaign is regarded as an educational 
venture, this money presumably can 
come out of union treasuries. How- 
ever, assistance to individual parties or 
candidates can come legally only from 
individual contributions. The cam- 
paign for “a buck a member” is still 
in its early stages, but the prospect is 
that COPE will again be operating on 
a relatively meager budget when candi- 
dates come calling with hat in hand. 
The AFL-CIO itself, however, is 
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practicaliy broke. It’s running a deficit, 
and its finances are in a tangle. This 
is a short description of a situation 
that is more nuisance than disaster. 

¢ Hand to Mouth—The federations 
never did carry a big balance, like some 
of their wealthy constituents. They 
drew on their affiliates’ treasuries as 
they needed to, by raising the per 
capita tax, 

This is just what the AFL-CIO is 

doing now. It has put on a special as- 
sessment to meet a working deficit of 
$80,000 a month. 
* Outgo Up, Income Down—W hen the 
two federations merged last December, 
the overhead went up and the revenue 
went down. The leadership had de- 
cided to retain everybody on both staffs, 
or find jobs for them. This is a lot more 
people than are needed, especially in 
the Organizing Dept. Besides, a lot of 
salary adjustments had to be made to 
avoid morale-busting differentials. Nat- 
urally all the adjustments were made 
on the up side. 

Combined income is lower because 
the per capita tax of the new federation 
is only +¢ per member per month—the 
old AFL rate—whereas the CIO unions 
had been paying 10¢: 
¢ Getting in Balance—The executive 
council decided to impose a 15¢ assess- 
ment, which will bring in $2,250,000, 
or enough to cover the deficit for more 
than two years. 

In the meantime, it is expected that 
the 300-man organizing staff will recruit 
enough new members to help balance 
the books. If they don’t, some payroll 
economies are going to be made. 
¢ Untangling—The bookkeeping is a 
tangled skein that will take months of 
negotiations and many sharp pencils 
to straighten out. The AFL and the 
CIO did not merge their treasuries out- 
right. The agreement set up a formula 
that related the bank balance of each 
to the membership of each. 

The CIO put $1,238,536 into the 
united treasury. The rest of its funds, 
exceeding $1,000,000, went to the 
treasury of the Industrial Union Dept. 
¢ Auditors’ Field Day—Some complica- 
tions have arisen. The net worth of 


the AFL went up between the time the 
merger agreement was made and the 
effective date of the merger. Income 
from an increased per capita did that. 
The increase meant that the CIO, 
under the matching formula, owed 
more to the combined treasury. 

But then it was found that the CIO 
had a funded retirement plan for its 
organizers. The AFL had none. To 
establish parity, the organizers who had 
been on the AFL payroll are being put 
under a funded retirement plan. This 
means monev has to be taken from the 
old AFL assets. So that reduces the 
amount the CIO has to match. 


|. Trouble Over Ethics 


At the meeting the Ethical Prac- 
tices Committee, a creature of unifica- 
tion, brought in its first censure report 
but limited itself to the three unions 
that have been censured by a com- 
mittee of Congress, the Distillery 
Workers, the Laundry Workers, and 
the Allied Industrial Workers, formerly 
known as the U.A.W.-A.F.L. 

All of them are tainted by maladmin- 
istration of welfare funds. 

The committee, with the executive 
council nodding approval, picked on 
the smallest of them, the 25,000- 
member Distillery Workers, to walk 
the plank first. At the end of the plank 
is suspension from the federation. But 
the Distillery Union still has a chance 
to stay aboard, provided it “shows 
cause forthwith” why it should not be 
pushed over the edge. 

The other two unions. with close to 
75,000 members each, were accused in 
almost the same language bet were 
simply notified that they were under 
formal investigation by the committec. 
¢ Flourishing Business—The Ethical 
Practices Committee is not going to 
want for work. Its mere formation has 
created a demand for its services. 

On the dav that the council got 
tough with the three welfare-plunder- 
ing unions, two suspended members 
of a racket-ridden Long Island (N. Y.) 
local of operating engineers showed 
up at Unity House. They tried to em- 
barrass the council into acting against 
William Dekooning, boss of the local, 
who has had them tossed out for five 
years, which means they are cut off 
from their trade for that period. They 
had picketed the AFL-CIO Building 
in Washington for a day without get- 
ting any results. 

They were told to file a formal com- 
plaint with the Ethical Practices Com- 
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Clarage specializes — builds cir 
handling and conditioning 
equipment exclusively. 





“HOTELS 


look to... CLARAGE 

liti . . 
. . . Large ones like the Palmer House 
and Conrad Hilton in Chicago and 
the Roosevelt in Atlanta. Smaller ones 
like the Last Frontier Hotel in Las 
Vegas and the Jack Tar Orange House 
in Orange, Texas. All know the worth 
of Clarage equipment. And that’s the 
case with industrial plants, hospitals, 
schools, stores — buildings of all types 
everywhere. Whatever your air han- 
dling and conditioning requirements, 
call upon Clarage — dependable equip- 

ment for making air your servant. 


FAN COMPANY 


KALAMAT MICH 
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a problem in design diminution, 
weight reduction, power capsulation? 
lighten the load on your mind; send for 
the amazing story of how MPB’s 
OGS>-- 
such as these BALL BEARINGS ACTUAL S28 


make designing a breeze. 





X MiniaTuRE PRECISION BEARINGS, INC. 
11 Precision Park, Keene, N. H. 


Please send MPB’s new Catalog to 


Name. 


GUTH GRATELITE™ 
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Write for free DATA AND 
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mittee, and to go back to their local 
and apply for a job—the implication 
being that things were being arranged 
to get them off the street. 


ll. Stretching Principles 


The executive council chose the 
very day the suspended Long Island 
unionists arrived to stretch its “aims 
and principles” enough to grant a 
charter to a segregationist union, the 
96,000-member Brotherhood cf Loco- 
motive Firemen & Enginemen. 
¢ Promise to Conform—Meany de- 
clared he had assurances that the Fire- 
men would eventually quit their 
discrimination practices to conform 
with expressed ideals of the AFL-CIO 
constitution. But a Negro member of 
the council, A. Philip Randolph, presi- 
dent of the Sleeping Car Porters, said 
he “could not in good conscience vote 
for admission of a union with a colored 
clause.” He cast the only dissenting 
vote. 

Thus, the united labor movement 
has cracked the traditionally inde- 
pendent “Big Four” brotherhood of 


railroad operating personnel. 


ill. Sting of Disunity 


The lone vote against the Firemen’s 
admission was embarrassing enough 
for labor’s top echelon. But there was 
more embarrassment to come for them 
before the meeting was finished. 
¢ Double-Crossed—The next blow was 
a charge by the National Agricultural 
Workers Union that it was double- 
crossed in Louisiana by the AFL-CIO 
State Labor Council there. 

Louisiana recently repealed its right- 
to-work law, but almost simultaneously 
passed another law applying the right- 
to-work restrictions to agriculture. 

The farm union filed charges with 
Meany that the Louisiana labor leaders 
made a deal with sugar, cotton, and 
rice growers there. 
¢ Steel Mill Squabble—Still unsettled 
is the friction between the building 
crafts and the industrial unions over 
the division of labor in the steel mills, 
auto plants, and other big enterprises 
that not only employ mass _ produc- 
tion workers but sometimes need help 
to repair or build their plants. 

The building trades unions claim 
they are being pushed around. They 
retaliate by blocking state and local 
merger agreements 

Last June, the executive council in- 
sisted that they act it out. Officially, 
the building trades withdrew their op- 
position but the sabotage continues to 
go on. 

Recently, merger agreements in Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, and Texas 
were torpedoed before actual consum- 
mation. END 
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WATER IS YOUR INDUSTRY'S MOST IMPORTANT RAW MATERIAL. USE IT WISELY 








Industrial Water, Pollution of Streams, 
Water Shortages—These are Serious Problems 
Confronting Industrial Areas Everywhere 


Treating water for re-use, eliminating contaminants from streams, and 
engineering water in short supply are functions of chemical engineers 
skilled in water technology. Hall Laboratories is providing these serv- 


ices for industry at home and abroad. 


England Was Not 
Merry England 


Things were not so jolly for a large 
English factory when, plans for 
expansion ran head-on into the fact 
that not enough suitable water was 
available for an enlarged power 
plant and increased process facilities. 

The plant had two main water 
supplies. First-quality water from 
the city mains was limited in amount 
because of existing industrial and 
residential needs. The other supply 
was contaminated with sea water, 
decayed vegetation, sewage and syn- 
thetic detergents. 

Hall Laboratories was engaged to 
conduct a plant-wide survey to assess 
all uses of water in the plant and to 
recommend means for reducing 
water consumption, improving and 
extending the use of the inferior 
quality water, and making conden- 
sate, treated and untreated water 
available for re-use. The primary 
concerns of Hall staff engineers H. A. 
Reda and Leonard Highley, Jr., 
were to limit use of the first-quality 
water so as to release a sufficient 
amount for the new high-pressure 
boilers, and to develop a_ better 
grade of process water. 

The plant was using two million 
gallons of first-quality water and 
two million gallons of process water 
per day. Working from point to 
point through the plant with the 
cooperation of the plant staff, High- 
ley and Reda were able to recom- 
mend a number of water saving 
changes. For example, about 150 
drinking fountains were allowed to 
run constantly to keep the water 
cool. All this waste could be avoided 
with automatic coolers. Further- 
more, it was concluded that city 














water was not required for cooling 
and process work and that an accept- 
able grade of process water, better 
than the second existing supply, 
could be provided by treatment of 
the effluent from a neighboring sew- 
age disposal plant. Using this same 
treated water the plant could install 
a number of closed cooling systems, 
reducing requirements for cooling 
water by 90 percent. 

Reda and Highley estimated that 
the conservation program will reduce 
the daily requirements for city water 
and for the new process water to 
one million gallons of each per day. 
The plant can now proceed with its 
plans for expansion. In addition, it 
is expected that the savings in water 
costs will pay off the investment for 
the changes in 4 to 5 years. 





Water Tax Increased 
By Contaminated Effluent 


When a steel products manufac- 
turing plant near Cincinnati, Ohio, 
received a water tax bill more than 
12 times the. usual amount, they 
learned to their chagrin that their 
plant was contaminating an adja- 
cent creek as well as discharging 
contaminated water to the city sani- 
tary sewage system. 

Work was started at once to 
eliminate the pollution. Some effec- 
tive inplant changes were made, 
but these were not enough, since a 
subsequent analysis of the plant’s 
effluent by the authorities revealed 
more suspended solids than toler- 
able in the cooling water being dis- 
charged to the creek. 

A factual survey by J. H. Covode 
of Hall’s Cincinnati office and H. A. 
Reda of the Pittsburgh staff estab- 





lished that suspended solids in the 
water from the plant’s once-through 
cooling system were the only objec- 
tionable contaminant. As a result, 
part of these solids, originating from 
the dust collectors, were diverted 
temporarily to the municipal sani- 
tary sewage system. When Reda and 
Covode pointed out that the water 
from the dust collectors could be 
clarified, studies were undertaken 
to compare the cost of doing this 
with the saving that would be real- 
ized from reduction of taxes for 
discharge of unpolluted water to 
the city sewage system. 

Further study revealed that ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the sus- 
pended solids carried by the cooling 
water came from precipitation of 
dissolved iron originating in the 
plant well water. Less but significant 
contamination occurred in the fol- 
lowing ways. At the end of a melt, 
when the furnaces were tilted, cool- 
ing water was discharged directly to 
the dust-laden floor and into the 
open floor drains. This water then 
flowed into an open ditch located 
along side the building. Roof drains 
also discharged into this ditch. The 
water then ran under a railroad 
culvert where dirt was shaken into 
it when trains passed overhead. 

After plant management had put 
into effect all corrective changes, 
the authorities were satisfied and 
the tax was dropped to the normal 
rate for unpolluted water with a 
saving of more than $6000 per year. 





Industrial Water Problems 
Require Special Handling 


There are no “stock answers” to 
industrial water problems. For in- 
formation write, wire or call Hall 
Laboratories, Inc., Hagan Building, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





HALL LABORATORIES, INC. 


A Subsidiary of HAGAN CORPORATION 


i} CHEMICALS AND CONTROLS 


Hagan Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Subsidiaries: Calgon, Inc. ¢ Hall Laboratories, Inc. 





Twelfth in a series of Ramo-Wooldridge automation concepts. 


THE INGREDIENTS OF AUTOMATION 


THE PROBLEM: Calculate the minimum 
inventory levels of purchased materials, work 
in process, and finished goods required to meet 
widely varying shipping schedules for a large 
number of different end-product assemblies. 
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COMPUTER PROGRAMMING 


The operations performed by most electronic computers or other data proc- 
essing equipment are done automatically in accordance with specially pre- 
pared instructions which have been fed into the machine’s memory. These 
instructions, which specify the series of steps to be taken by the machine in 
performing a particular data processing job, are known as a “program:’ The 
illustration shows one page of instructions of a program for a typical problem. 

Programs for business data processing often contain several thousand in- 
dividual instructions. As a result, the task of preparing these programs can 
be of considerable magnitude. At some companies, the cost of preparing the 
programs necessary for the machine to perform a wide variety of data proc- 
essing operations exceeds the original investment in data processing equip- 
ment. However, such programs normally become part of a permanent program 
library and are available for use each time the particular data processing 
operation is to be performed. 

A substantial reduction in the work of preparing many programs is pos- 
sible through the application of a recent development known as “automatic 
programming.’ This involves the use of the data processing equipment itself to 
perform many of the clerical tasks now required in preparing the programs. 
It is also possible with skillful programming to provide in advance for 
changes in company procedures which may reasonaly be expected to occur 
in the future and thereby effect appreciable savings in reprogramming costs. 

New developments, as exemplified by these programming techniques, are 
to be expected in the rapidly evolving field of electronic computers and data 
processing equipment. It is therefore essential that proper account be taken 
of the latest trends when specifying methods and equipment for practical 
automation. 


UC With a Twist 


Michigan’s governor has 
unearthed a little-known state 
law that permits extension of 
unemployment benefits. 


Michigan’s Democratic Gov. G. 
Mennen Williams and the United Au- 
toworkers, balked in their attempts to 
persuade the legislature to improve un- 
employment compensation — benefits, 
last week spotlighted another way to 
provide more for some of the state’s 
nearly 300,000 jobless. 

It’s a little known provision in the 
state employment security law that per- 
mits extension of UC benefits beyond 
normal expiration if the recipient is 
taking training courses to equip for a 
new job. Eligible trainees could draw 
UC for 44 weeks instead of the 26 
weeks’ limit under ordinary circum- 
stances. But there’s a catch: A worker 
must be on “indefinite layoff”—equiva- 
lent to complete severance—before he 
can take these courses. Because of 
seniority rights and other benefits, an 
auto worker is seldom severed outright 
from the personnel rolls. 
¢ Short Supply—Another snag is that 
the training course has to be approved 
by the state and be aimed at instruc- 
tion in skills that are in short supply. 
There are shortages in plenty of skills 
around Detroit. But most of these, like 
patternmakers and diemakers, can’t be 
trained in 18 weeks. With these re- 
strictions, some Detroit observers esti- 
mate that less than 10% of Michigan’s 
unemployment will benefit. 
¢ Money Angle—Further details of how 
the training program will work are 
vague at this point. Probably the big- 
gest problem is how to pay for such 
an operation. Under law, the cost is to 
be borne by the state Public Instruc- 
tion Dept. But this department points 
out that it has no money earmarked for 
this purpose, that it isn’t ready to un- 
dertake a training plan of this type 
now. Michigan instruction officials are 
reported to be irked with UAW for 
jumping the gun in announcing plans 
that are still in the development stage. 

Some employers expressed concern 
over what such a plan would do to the 
unemployment insurance fund, fearing 
that it might be drained to a danger- 
ously low level. As of Aug. 1, the fund 
balancc stood at $330.5-million. But 





If your company has a problem 
in automation or data processing 
that may need an integrated 
systems approach, we would be 
glad to discuss it with you 

and tell you whether we think 
we could be helpful. 


1956 unemployment has depleted the 
fund. So far this year, the fund has 
taken in $49.5-million in taxes and paid 
out $88.3-million in benefits. However, 
with so few unemployed workers af- 
fected by the proposed training plan, 
it’s unlikely that the UC reserve fund 
will feel any great impact. END 


The Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation 


B730 ARBOR VITAE ST. * LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 
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Tangled, raw metal turnings constitute a serious disposal reduce metal turnings, gaining these benefits: scrap brings 
problem for the metalworking plant. They are difficult and 4 higher price—handling, storage and shipping are simplified 
hazardous to handle. They take three times the space of —oil and cutting compounds are easier to reclaim. Your 
crushed turnings to store and transport. Jeffrey crushers salvage department becomes more profitable. 


It takes a lot of pull to spot 
railroad cars quickly and 
accurately —the 5,000 and 
10,000-pound starting rope 
pul! provided by Jeffrey's two 
types of car pullers. You save 
time and money, because one 
man working alone can handle 
spotting. This speeds unload- 
ing and movement of cars. 


Do it yourself: Engineering and selection of 

vibrating conveyor equipment by your own plant 

men became possible when Jeffrey’s LMV con- 

veyors were announced. Made and stocked in ' : 

standard 12-foot lengths and 5” to 24” widths. Car loading made easy: Filled drums are pulled along this shipping 
Comparative data on conveyability of various platform by Jeffrey chain, which rides just high enough to catch the 
materials, charts for determining proper dimen- edge of a drum. At the far end, drums coast out of the plant on a 


sions, and installation instructions are all that 


gravity conveyor and a stop positions them on the chain and roller 
are needed to put an LMV to work for you. 


conveyor. Only at the car door is manpower required. 





Comes 
We can help you with modern, efficient equip- \ 
ment for Materials Handling * Chain Applications a2 pe (2 a - ~~ ss Ww 

* Materials Reduction * Processing * Sanitation : 

* Mining . and with a contract engineering- 
manufacturing service for your products. Jeffrey Founded in 1877 


guarantees your enthusiasm! 
THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY + COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 

















“GUTE 


REISE” 
with 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Yes, it’s always ‘’Gute Reise’’—“‘good 
traveling’ —-with First National City Bank 
velers Checks throughout the worid, 
in Germany or Germantown. Accepted as 
readily as cash but without the risk of 
cash, these checks are refunded at once 
st or stolen. No wonder this famous 
travel currency, popular for over half a 
century, is known as “The Traveler's 
Friend.” In convenient denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100, costs only 
$1 per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by 
The First National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Model State Law Get 


Forty-six-year-old Arthur Larson, Un- 
der-Secretary of Labor for the past 30 
months, is working on an exciting spe- 
cial assignment: writing speeches fer 
Pres. Eisenhower's campaign. His first 
job was to collaborate on the Presi- 
dent’s acceptance speech. 

Larson’s entry into the President's 
inner councils, along with his author- 
ship of a fast-selling book, A Republi- 
can Looks at His Party (Harper), may 
make Congress take another look at his 
work on state workmen’s compensation 
laws. Only a few weeks ago, Congress 
put a damper on that work. 
¢ Prestige—Larson is a former Rhodes 
Scholar, former law school dean. His 
professional reputation rests chiefly on 
his studies of social insurance have, not- 
ably workmen’s compensation. Before 
he hit the popular bookstalls with his 
interpretation of the Administration’s 
philosophy, he was represented in print 
by a casebook on corporation law, a 
layman’s guide to social security, and a 
two-volume treatise on compensation 
law. 

His popular book made enough of a 
splash in Washington to bring him the 
speech-writing assignment for the Pres- 
ident. If their party holds the White 
House, some Republicans expect him 


to be promoted, perhaps as successor to 
Marion Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education & Welfare, whenever Fol- 
som, now 63, decides to retire. 

But it was his work in seeking to im- 
prove state welfare laws that caused 
Labor Secy. James P. Mitchell to pick 
him as a top aide a couple of years ago— 
and also caused a Congressional com- 
mittee to give him at least a temporary 
setback on his “model” state workmen’s 
compensation law. 
¢ An Ideal—Ever since he came to the 
Labor Dept., Larson has devoted a 
major share of his time to consolidating 
into one proposed law all the best fea- 
tures of compensation statutes in the 
various states. 

Early this year, a draft was widely 
distributed for comment. The depart- 
ment intended to catalog and summar- 
ize the comments for publication and 
to publish a section-by-section revision 
of the model act. But spokesmen for 
management groups and insurance com- 
panies persuaded the appropriations 
committees in Congress to bar any 
spending on the project this year. 
¢ Misunderstanding—Larson’s —_associ- 
ates say funds were cut off because of a 
misunderstanding of the department's 
intentions. The impression got around, 











Cost of Living: 


Total 
Cost of 
Living 


July, 1949 
July, 1950 
July, 1951 
July, 1952 
July, 1953 
July, 1954 


July, 1955 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January, 1956 
February 
March 

April 

May 


99.9 
103.1 
112.7 
116.3 
113.8 
114.6 


112.1 
111.2 
111.6 
110.8 
109.8 
109.5 


109.2 
108.8 
109.0 
109.6 
110.0 
June 113.2 


July, 1956 117.0 1148 


Data: Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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What's Happening to It 


1947-49 = 100 


Clothing Housing 


Total Rent Only 


102.7 105.0 
105.3 109.1 
112.6 113.1 
114.4 117.9 
117.8 123.8 
119.0 128.5 


119.9 130.4 
120.0 130.5 
120.4 130.5 
120.8 130.8 
120.9 130.9 
120.8 131.1 


120.6 131.4 
120.7 131.5 
120.7 . 131.6 
120.8 131.7 
120.9 132.2 
121.4 132.5 


121.8 133.2 
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98.5 
96.4 
106.3 
105.3 
104.4 
104.0 


103.2 
103.4 
104.6 
104.6 
104.7 
104.7 


104.1 
104.6 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 


105.3 
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sidetracked 


ARTHUR LARSON, Under-Secretary of 
Labor, drafted a model law for state work- 
men’s compensation. Now it’s under fire. 


they say, that the model law was sup- 
posed to be adopted, intact, by all states 
and that the department would put on 
pressure for conformity. According to 
Labor people, it was intended only as 
a guide to desirable features in a com- 
pensation law, to be modified by each 
state. 

Larson himself makes no secret of his 
disappointment that he wasn’t allowed 
to defend the project at Congressional 
committee meetings. He says he could 
have shown a heavv volume of mail ex- 
pressing approval, to counter-balance 
the “inspired letter-writing campaign” 
that persuaded the committees to cut 
off his funds 

Opposition is shortsighted, Larson 

adds, warning that unless the state sys- 
tems are improved, business will be 
forced into costlier programs of protect- 
ing workers. 
e Still Useful—The department has 
called off its publication of comments 
and revisions, but the draft law is still 
being used to respond to requests from 
state legislators for ideas and advice on 
workmen’s compensation. 

“It will serve,” Larson, “‘the 
broad purpose of showing generally 
what a complete, comprehensive, mod- 
ern act contains—with the understand- 
ing that it could stand improvement. 
The states and others can take it from 
there.” 

Larson and his associates disagree 
with the Senate Appropriatians Com- 
mittee’s finding that workmen’s com 
pensation laws are not the business of 
the federal government and that the 
Labor Dept., therefore, should keep 
hands off. END 


Savs 
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Phones dead... power lines down 
as freak storm rips the Panhandle 


March failed to go out like a lamb in the Texas Panhandle in 1955. It blew out 
with a fury. On March 31, wind, dust, rain, snow and cold combined to pour 
destruction on telephone installations and electrical facilities near Dumas, 
Sunray, and Dalhart, Texas. 

Public utility construction crews rushed to the scene from all parts of 
Central Texas, the Panhandle and Eastern New Mexico. Yet Graybar was 
ready to serve at a moment’s notice. Graybar-Amarillo kept its doors open 
through the night and over the week-end supplying emergency material from 
stock and expediting deliveries of other materials not carried at the Pan- 
handle location. 

Thus, emergency crews were able to restore service in record time to many 
towns in the area affected by the unexpected storm. Graybar stayed busy 
the following week during the ensuing “cleanup” and permanent restoration 
of lines and facilities. 


This story is indicative of why customers in every electrical field rely on Graybar 
especially in emergencies. Through work-a-day contact and emergencies of all kinds, 
experienced Graybar personnel have developed the know-how needed to initiate 
immediate action and efficient follow through. Of course, they have the materials to 
do the job. Over 100,000 electrical items for wiring, power, lighting, communication, 
and ventilating are available from a network of Graybar offices and warehouses 
located coast-to-coast. And in every category, Graybar Specialists are ready to serve 
you whenever you need their assistance. 625-24 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, INC. 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


CALL GRAYBAR FIRST FOR... 


IN OV! 
130 PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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REDSTONE ARSENAL 
is our Army's | 
key to the 

battlefields 

of the future 


<Zzn> 


MOozZYrzZOwWDoO 


ey 


U. S. Army Phote 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Avenue, Long Island City 1, New York 
Beverly Hills, Cal. ° Dayton, Ohio 





ENGINEERS 
of unusual abilities can find a future at FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY. Write for information. 


@ One of eight permanent Ordnance 
Corps arsenals, Redstone is the center 
for the Army’s rocket and guided missile 
program. Its 40,000 acres are located on 
the Tennessee River near Huntsville, 
Ala., and house research laboratories, 
environmental test equipment and sev- 
eral rocket-testing ranges. Redstone 
Arsenal's military and civilian scientists 
and engineers produce weapons ranging 
from a tiny training rocket to the giant 
IRBM, now being developed on a crash’ 
basis by the recently-established Army 
Ballistic Missile Agency. 


From the research, development, pro- 
duction and field service headquarters 
located at Redstone flow thousands of 
directives covering the rocket and 
guided missile work being done by 
research laboratories, universities and 
private industry throughout the nation. 
Weapons systems developed by this 
Ordnance-Industry team include the 
Super Bazooka infantry rocket, the 
Honest John artillery rocket, the Cor- 
poral missile and the Nike anti-aircraft 
missile. 


Scientific barriers of all kinds are 
being broken by the 9,000 employees 
of Redstone Arsenal, but the exciting 
and difficult technology of guided mis- 
sile development constantly presents 
new problems. Electronic computers 
click away at missile trajectory formulas 
by day, while at night rockets equipped 
with headlights streak down-range, add- 
ing valuable data to our country’s new- 
est arsenal of defe.se. 


REDSTONE BALLISTIC MISSILE — This long-range 
rocket-powered, bombardment weapon was developed 
by the arsenal’s guided missile team headed by 
Dr. Wernher von Braun. The Redstone is the pro- 
genitor of the Army’s IRBM, the Jupiter. 


FORD ENGINEER checking voltage and frequency 
accuracy of power supply unit under simulated load 
conditions in a project for the Guided Missile Develop- 
ment Division of the Redstone Arsenal. 





In Labor 


FBI Halts Pilfering 
At AEC Contractor’s Plant 


A case cracked by the FBI at the Buffalo plant of 
ACF Industries, Inc., last week brings the problem of 
employee pilferage sharply into focus again for many 
employers. The FBI arrested 34 employees on charges 
of stealing $25,000 worth—about 100,000 lb.—cf govern- 
ment-owned lead. ACF is an Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion contractor. 

Theft by employees has always been an irritant and 
source of financial loss to companies (BW --Dec.4'56, 
pl28). But today, with so many plants engaged in atomic 
energy work where a tiny bit of stolen radium or uranium 
might net the thief a small fortune, security measures 
have to be even tighter than ever before. Even so, mate- 
rial is stolen. 

According to the FBI, pilferage at ACF began 
casually, with workers picking up stray lead scraps. Then 
the pace quickened, with some workers allegedly mak- 
ing molds, melting the lead, and casting it into shapes 
and sizes to fit their own bodies. One such mold was 
reported to be curved to fit the waist, enabling a worker 
to carry as much as 150 Ib. of lead under a raincoat or 
overcoat 

An AEC spokesman in Buffalo emphasized that this 
theft did not involve a breach of “SF” security precau- 
tions—measures taken to. protect radioactive materials. 
While ACF is engaged in AEC work, the spokesman 
said, it is the end product that is classified, so security 
in the plant is aimed at that and not at material used 
in the process. He pointed out that inspection of em- 
ployees leaving the plant is much more stringent for 
“SF” material than for lead. 


New Contracts Ward Off Threats 


Of Strikes in Telephone Industry 


The tempo of bargaining stepped up this week in the 
telephone industry. Western Electric Co., Inc., reached 
a settlement with the Communications Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO, heading off the threat of a nation- 
wide strike of telephone equipment installers. The new 
one-year pact, effective Aug. 27, covers 18,000 Western 
Electric employees. It calls for wage hikes ranging from 
8¢ to 12¢ an hour with the average increase being about 
10¢ an hour. The current scale ranges from $1.31 to 
$2.70 an hour. 

In addition, the agreement provides one more paid 
holiday in some areas of the country, bringing the West- 
tern Electric national standard up to seven paid holli- 
days. A third geographical pay zone was set up result- 
ing in a 3¢-an-hour pay boost for employees in the new 
grouping. Also the spread between automatic progres- 
sion rates and merit rates was narrowed. 

As a result of this week’s settlement, attention shifted 
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to negotiations between CWA and Western Electric 
over the company’s 7,000 distributing house employees. 
Bargaining is also under way at the company’s manu- 
facturing locations, where three strikes were in progress 
at midweek. 

CWA also began bargaining with six operating Bell 
Telephone companies, starting with Ohio Bell—the con- 
tract of which expires Sept. 10. CWA reported that this 
was the only company that had made a wage offer so 
far in wage talks. 

e * o 


Rise in Cost-of-Living Index 


Gives Workers More Take-Home Pay 


This week, some 1}-million workers will note a boost 
in their pay checks. The hike comes as a result of the 
0.8-point rise in the Labor Dept.’s monthly cost-of-liv- 
ing index (page 122). At mid-July, the index had zoomed 
to 117.0% of 1947-49 prices. This marks the second 
month in a row in which prices showed a healthy in- 
crease (BW —Jul.28'56,p113) as well as the second suc- 
cessive month in which an all-time record high occurred. 
The latest figure is 2% higher than a year ago. 

Most of the employees gaining c-o-l bonuses are auto 
workers. They'll get 4¢ an hour more, bringing total 
auto c-o-l bonuses to 1]¢ an hour for the next three 
months. The auto “Big Three” will also boost salaries 
of nearly 200,000 white collar workers by at least $20 for 
the next quarter. 

Workers in the aircraft and farm equipment indus- 
tries also will receive wage adjustments. They'll range 
from 3¢ to 5¢ an hour, averaging 4¢ an hour. 

Last month’s index rise stemmed from climbing food 
prices, with other items remaining relatively stable, This 
month, however, the index reflects a broad, across-the- 
board upward movement of prices, with food again lead- 
ing the way. Food costs at mid-July stood at 114.8%, a 
rise of 1.6 points over the previous level of 113.2%. 
Rent, at 133.2%, showed a drop of 0.7 points from the 
June figure. 

ee ee 


Labor Briefs 


Rumors of repeal of the Alabama “right-to-work” law 
were scotched this week. Gov. James E. “Kissin’ Jim” 
Folsom denied he has any plans to call a special legisla- 
tive session to kill the law. Folsom says he fulfilled his 
campaign promises when he unsuccessfully tried to 
repeal the act during the regular legislative session. 


To welfare benefits, add polio shots. “ear Specialities, 
Inc., of Chicago, and its International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers AFL-CIO local have agreed on a program 
to inoculate employees against polio. TUE will pay for 
the shots while the company furnishes facilities during 
working hours for the inoculations. 


Steel companies looked forward to an end to the strike 
against some Great Lakes ore boats this week (BW — 
Aug.18'56,p69). Pittsburgh Steamship Co. (a division 
of U.S. Steel), the largest company struck, reached an 
agreement with the Marine Engineers Benevolent Assn. 
and the Masters, Mates & Pilots Assn. for election pro- 
ceedings to be held this week. 
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and daddy, it rained, and rained, and... 


How E mery During disastrous Texas floods, repairmen worked day and night to open up 
damaged telephone lines. Equipment, badly needed in Laredo, was finally 
helped keep located at 8:00 P.M., in Houston. The shipment was too big and too heavy 
for the airline’s one flight to Laredo. Emery Air Procurement Service was 
telephone put on the job. Within forty minutes Emery had located a converted Navy 
PBY and chartered it. Ground-fog delayed the take-off. But the plane landed 
lines open at Laredo at 6:30 the next morning, and equipment was on the job three 
hours later. 

Only Emery can do this kind of nationwide procurement job . . . and for 
you too. Write or cali today for all the facts about “Air Procurement Service” 

... exclusively designed for your purchasing and procurement people. 


A 
/ EMERY 


AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


General Offices: 801 Second Avenue, New York 17. Serving the United States, Alaska, Canada . . . and Europe, Asia, Africa. 





THE MARKETS 


Wall St. Talks . . . 


. . . about post-election 
stock prices . . . tight money 
... freight rates . . . corporate 





belt-tightening. 


Be prepared for lower stock prices 
after Election Day, no matter who 
wins. That’s the advice of one smart 
Streeter. His reasoning: (1) A Demo- 
cratic victory would send many in- 
vestors and traders: to the sidelines to 
appraise coming policy changes. (2) 
Pres. Eisenhower's reelection would be 
followed (with election pressures off) 
by steps to stretch out the boom; these 
could well include anti-inflation moves 
more. dangerous marketwise than slowly 
rising money rates have proved. 


Tight money does more than just 
hike borrowing costs. Here are some of 
the stricter terms being imposed on 
long-term borrowers: Most loan con- 
tracts prohibit redemption of securities 
involved for at least five years, thus 
barring quick refunding at a saving if 
money becomes cheaper. Call premi- 
ums of about twice the coupon rate are 
being demanded (normally these sel- 
dom exceed a year’s interest). 


Higher rail freight rates, Streeters 
hear, will soon be asked by western 
roads as well as eastern. 


Corporate current assets are “due for 
belt tightening,” Moody's Investors 
Service predicts. Here’s why: Since 
“capital expenditures are consuming 
corporate cash, many a corporation has 
to make more intense use of remaining 
cash resources.” So, “with borrowed 
money both more costly and more diffi- 
cult to find, some firms may cut in- 
ventories to their practical minimum 
and be less liberal in their collections 
from customers”—thus “tending to re- 
strict economic activity.” 


Here’s how Pacific T&T’s bo cowing 
costs on new long-term bonds have 
steeplechased: September, 1953, 3.89%; 
November, 1954, at 3.07%; August, 
1955, 3.89%; August, 1956, 4.29%. 


Margin trading is becoming more 
costly. Brokers are promptly passing 
on to margin customers the recent 4% 
to 44% hike in the New York call 
loan rate. Even big customers will pay 
at least 5% (up from 44%) on money 
owed their brokers, “less valuable” 
clients as much as 6% (up from 5% 
to 54%). 
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Up to Labor Day, this year’s stock 
market performance was the 


poorest since 1953... 


Percent Change 
30 








20 
Maximum Gain 
in First Eight 
Months 


Gain at 
Labor Day 


10 





1951 


1952 


a ee 198s 
... in the seven- 
year lifespan of the 


bull market, only the 





—20 


bearish years of 1952- 
1953 were worse. 





Dato: Stondord & Poor's Price Index of 50 Indusirial Stocks. 
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Now Comes the Big Hurdle 


Labor Day has long been regarded as 
a critical point for stock markets, and 
this year it has a special fascination for 
analysts and investors. The three previ- 
ous bull markets of this century—1929, 
1937, and 1946—all found the Labor 
Day period a crucial pivot. In each case, 
Labor Day set up a clear line of demar- 
cation between a surging bull market 
advance, and the beginning of an ex- 
tended period of stock price decline. 

Of course, the stock market’s view of 
Labor Day, like its perspective on year- 
end and summer rallies, is one of those 
old saws built entirely around past his- 
tory. Every year somebody worries about 
Labor Day, just as every year the tra- 
ditional rallies are anticipated. 
¢ Different—But this year, the picture 
is different than for any year since 1952. 
In 1953, September was the turning 
point for stock prices—but that time 
they tilted upwards again after a nine- 
month decline 

For one thing stock prices, as meas- 


ured by Standard & Poor’s index of 50 
industrial stocks, are moving this year 
at a much slower pace than either last 
year or in 1954. Up to Labor Day last 
year, prices had advanced 22% from 
the previous year’s close, and were only 
slightly below their high for the year. 
In 1954, prices at Labor Day stood 
nearly 23% higher than the 1953 close, 
and were fairly close to the highs for 
the year up to that point. 

This year, prices have advanced only 
4.5% to Labor Day. And, perhaps 
most troubling of all, in just one month 
they have lost over half of their previ- 
ous seven months’ gain. Early in Au- 
gust, the 50-industrials index had stood 
just about 10% above the 1955 year- 
end mark. 
¢ Slowdown—The recent price pattern 
of the market—a steadily declining se- 
ries of peaks and valleys since the early 
August high—is in itself discouraging 
to many Wall Streeters, but it isn’t the 
only troublesome element. For in- 
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Do You Use or Make 
Any of the Products 
in This Listing? 


Tru-Lay Push-Pull 
Controls 


Agricultural Equipment 

Ar Cond:toning Equipment 
Averett & Parts 

Automobiles 

Barery Equipment 

Boats & Ships 

Botting Machinery 

Brewing & Distitng Equipment 
Business Machines 

Buses & Motor Trucks 

Candy Making Machinery 
Canning Machinery 

Ceramics Machinery 

Chemeal Processing Machinery 
Coal Mining Mactinery 

Coin Operated Machines 
Construction Mactunery 

Dairy Products Machinery 
Dental & Surgecal Equipment 
Dre Casting Machinery 

Ovese! Engines 

Drinking Water Coolers 
Electrcal Apphances 

Electrical Generating Equipment 
Electrical Machinery 

Electricai Transmithag Equipment 
Electron Campment 

Elevator Control Panels 

Fire Protection Equipment 

Foou Processing Equipment 








Forging Machinery : 
Foundry Equipment 

Gas & Ov Production (Test Stands 
Glass Making Mactinery 


“ 


Grain Processing Equipment 

Hat Machinery 

Heating Equipment 

Hydraulic & Pneumatic Equipment 
tee Cream Making Machinery 
Laundry & Dry Cleaning Equipment 
Leather Working Machinery 
Lumber & Saw Mill Machinery 
Marine Equipment 

Materials Handing Equipment 
Metal Mini.g Machinery 

Metal Working Machinery — Machine Tools 
Military & Naval Equipment 
Motorcycies & Bicycles 

Nuciear Scrence Equipment 

Ou Refinery Equipment 

Ordnance 

Packaging Machinery 

Paint Making Machinery 

Paper Making Machinery 

Proto Equipment manufacture) 
Plashes Fabncatiag Machinery 
Plastics Producing Machinery 
Power Plant Equipment 

Printing & Binding Machinery 
Quarrying Machinery 

Radio & Television ( manufacture) 
Rariroad Equipment 

Road Buriding & Maintenance Equioment 
Rubber Processing Equipment 
Sefety Locks on Fuse Panels 
Sanitation Plumbing ( Floor Valves) 
Shoe Machinery 

Steet Mill Machinery 

Tetephone & Telegraph Machinery 
Textile Machinery 

Waterworks Equipment 

Welding Equipment 

Wire Making Machinery 
Woodworking Equipment 

X-Ray Machines 


& Whether your interest is in a 
, single application of this versatile 


PUSHIN. 


\\_ or in its inclusion as a component 
\\ of the product you manufacture, 
we would welcome your request for our 
pata Fite for your further study. 
. 


Because TRU-LAY PUSH-PULL CONTROLS 
are “‘solid as a rod but flexible as a wire 
rope’ their use has simplified the design 
and improved the operation of literally 
hundreds of products. This is indicated 
by the list of repeat users. 


The six booklets and bulletins in this 
DATA Filé will provide you with full 
information on this versa- 
tile and dependable 


PUSH-PULL tool. 


TOMOTIVE 


snd AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 


601-A Stephenson Bidg., Detroit 2 
2216-A South Garfield Ave., Los Angeles 22 
929-A Connecticut Ave., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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stance, trading activity has slowed down 
to its most lethargic pace since last sum- 
mer, with less than 1.5-million shares 
traded daily the first two days of this 
week. 

Some of the blame for the stodgy 
trading pace must be borne by the sum- 
mer vacation schedule. 

But experienced analysts believe that 
another factor is a chain of uncertain- 
ties—about Suez; about the effects of 
tighter money; about fourth-quarter 
earnings; and not least about the vulner- 
ability of stock prices themselves after 
signs of running out of wind at histori- 
cally high levels. 
¢ Crucial—The fact that the boom in 


stock prices of many individual issues 
has slowed markedly is a crucial factor 
when you couple it with the impact of 
tighter money on investment alterna- 
tives to stocks. Last week, Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, a high-grade utility, 
had to pay a price that yielded 4.29% 
to maturity on a new long-term bond 
issue. At the same time, the yield on 
S&P’s 50 industrials was only 3.86%. 

Even in government bonds and tax- 
exempt municipals—figuring in the tax 
benefit—yields were well above those 
offered on many high-grade equities 
where investor demand has driven prices 
way out of line with earnings or: divi- 
dends (page 79). 


1956 Bull Market: Nine-Month Box Score 
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Perhaps a few facts about the world’s largest 
bank might interest you — for Bank of America’s 


resources are more than simply financial. A bet- 


ter measure of its size is its service — the service 


it provides through 580 branches in 350 Caili- 
fornia communities. To out-of-state customers, 


Barik of America can furnish on-the-spot bank- 


. + 


Lake Arrowhead — famous Southern California resort 


ing assistance anywhere in California. Through 
its branches, it provides the latest local informa- 
tion concerning credit and collections, sales data, 
marketing trends. It can help you select a new 
plant site —or lease a factory. If you could use 
these statewide facilities, why not get in touch 


with us—soon! 


LAKE ARROWHEAD BRANCH % 


Bank of Am erica 


NATIONAL [84 


With resources of more than nine billion dollars, Bank of America is the worid’s largest bank. It is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 
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THIS 1S NATIONAL STEEL 


All of a sudden. 
steel buildings take on 
a new luxury look 


New Stran-Satin steel walls give all-steel 


structures a transfusion of smartness 








mf 


O builder or user questions the 

functional and cost-saving ad- 
vantages of the all-steel building for 
warehouses, factories, storage struc- 
tures, supermarkets and many other 
commercial uses. 

But often these buildings have been 
the “plain Janes’’ of commerce. High- 
ly serviceable unquestionably, but 
lacking esthetic appeal. 


_Now Comes Stran-Satin 


Now, however, with the new Stran- 
Satin steel wall and roof, steel build- 
ings step out with an eye-appealing 
new luxury look! For in Stran-Satin, 
an exclusive development of National 
Steel, the softly metallic, satin-like 
luster of its surface combines with the 
economy, durability and corrosion 
resistance of the finest zinc-coated 
steel sheet. 

Stran-Satin comes in wide, long, 
easy-to-handle panels. Its attractive 
rib design provides a clean, unbroken 
line from ground to building eave. It 
merges ideally, too, with other con- 








Perhaps a few facts about the world’s largest 
bank might interest you — for Bank of America's 
resources are more than simply financial. A bet- 
ter measure of its size is its service — the service 
it provides through 580 branches in 350 Caili- 
fornia communities. To out-of-state customers, 


Bank of America can furnish on-the-spot bank- 
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Lake Arrowhead — famous Southern California resort 
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ing. assistance anywhere in California. Through 
its Branches, it provides the latest local informa- 
tion concerning credit and collections, sales data, 
marketing trends. It can help you select a new 
plant site—or lease a factory. If you could use 
these statewide facilities, why not get in touch 


with us—soon! 


LAKE ARROWHEAD BRANCH 


Bank of Am erica 


NATIONAL [fUS": A 


With resources of more than nine billion dollars, Bank of America is the world’s largest bark. It is owned by more than 200,000 stockholders. 
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All of a sudden, 


steel buildings take on 
a new luxury look 


New Stran-Satin steel walls give all-steel 


structures a transfusion of smartness 
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O builder or user questions the 

functional and cost-saving ad- 
vantages of the all-steel building for’ 
warehouses, factories, storage struc-! 
tures, supermarkets and many other 
commercial uses. 

But often these buildings have been 
the “plain Janes’’ of commerce. High- 
ly serviceable unquestionably, but 
lacking esthetic appeal. 


Now Comes Stran-Satin 


Now, however, with the new Stran- 
Satin steel wall and roof, steel build- | 
ings step out with an eye-appealing 
new luxury look! For in Stran-Satin,' 
an exclusive development of National 4 
Steel, the softly metallic, satin-like 
luster of its surface combines with the; 
economy, durability and corrosion! 
resistance of the finest zinc-coated 
steel sheet. 

Stran-Satin comes in wide, long, 
easy-to-handle panels. Its attractive! 
rib design provides a clean, unbroken } 
line from ground to building eave. It 
merges ideally, too, with other con- 
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struction materials — brick, stone, 
wood, glass — as the basis of a limit- 
iless variation of modern exterior decor. 


Rigid Frame Construction 


Stran-Satin walls and roofs are a 
unique feature of the new Stran-Steel 
Rigid Frame _ buildings—America’s 
newest and finest site-styled, pre- 
engineered steel structures which look 
better on the outside, work better on 
the inside. 

By combining Stran-Satin and the 
equally new rigid frame construction, 
these new Stran-Steel buildings 
achieve a flexibility of use and a smart- 
ness of appearance never before avail- 
able at so low a cost. They can be 
erected in any length desired, or as- 
sembled in multiple units. 
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A Strong, Rugged Building 
Strength? Under the smart appear- 
ance of the Stran-Satin wall is a strong 
steel structure! The continuously 
welded and tapered I-shaped sections 
of the Rigid Frame are securely bolted 
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Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings are 
erected with sizable steel panels, pre-engi- 
neered and swiftly assembled—resulting in 
important savings in constriction costs. 


together at the peak and knee. Each 
Rigid Frame column is bolted directly 
to the foundation with U-shaped 
anchor bolts. 

Strar Satin and the new Stran- 
Steel R.zid Frame buildings are typi- 
cal of the new products constantly 
being developed by National Steel to 
help American industry better serve 
America. They reflect National Steel’s 
unchanging policy to produce better 
and better steel of the quality and in 
the quantity wanted, at the lowest 
possible cost to our customers. 


keke & 
Send for New Stran-Steel 
Building Catalog 
For new catalog giving full information 
on the complete line of Stran-Steel in- 
dustrial buildings write to Stran-Steel 
Corporation, Ecorse, Detroit 29, Mich. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Stran-Steel Rigid Frame buildings in five clear-span widths of 40, 50, 60, 70 and 
80 feet provide maximum flexibility for the size and shape building best suited to 
your needs. Their 20-foot bays permit individual site-styling, too, so that each build- 
ing can be ideally harmonized to best conform with its site dimensions and setting. 








Clear-span interiors provide an unob- 
structed area for the use of trucks, 
cranes, presses and other machinery, 
thus utilizing every inch indoors. 




















NATIONAL 
STEEL 


THIS IS 
NATIONAL STEEL 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 
WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 

THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION 
HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY 

NATIONAL MINES CORPORATION 
NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


IMlystration Courtesy of the R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 


9 adhesives protect a cigarette’s fine taste 


Few people know how freshness— factory freshness is preserved in making, packaging 

and shipping their favorite cigarette. 

Adhesives (1) seal cigarette paper, (2) attach cork and filter tips, (3) laminate foil and 
paper linings, (4) seal paper packs, (5) attach revenue stamps, (6) seal cellophane wraps, 
(7) form and seal cartons, (8) close shipping cases, (9) attach shipping labels. 


These 9 adhesives, which are made from resin, starch, dextrine and casein bases, must 
fulfill many requirements. They’re colorless, tasteless, nontoxic, moisture resistant, 
nonstaining, heat sealing, high speed, and capable of bonding a wide range of surfaces. 


National is a major producer of industrial adhesives through chemistry— 


a result of selective research and development. MEMBER 


A 


STARCHES ADHESIVES 18th Annual Forum 

Sept. 10-12, 1956 
® Hotel Statler 

RESYNS® Cleveland, Ohio 


See us 
NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC., 270 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. at booth 200 
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Executives who travel a lot—particularly in commercial planes—may 
not be getting top value from their travel insurance dollar. There are sev- 
eral types of policies available at airports that might be more suitable for 
your individual schedule than the regular airline trip insurance that gives 
you $6,250 worth of insurance for a quarter (BW—Aug.21'54,p127), with 
a top policy of $62,500. 


For travelers constantly on the move, the annual common carrier acci- 
dent policy offers the most inclusive coverage. It protects you against death 
or dismemberment while a passenger on any public conveyance in any part 
of the world—plane, train, boat, bus, subway, streetcar, taxi, even a Mexican 
burro. The minimum yearly premium is $9 for $15,000 coverage; for a $60 
premium you are insured for the maximum amount of $100,000. 


The annual aviation accident policy offers the same protection on a 
worldwide basis for all commercial plane flights you make during the year. 
Minimum and maximum amounts of coverage are the same as those of the 
common carrier policy, and premiums range from $9 to $55. However, 
aviation insurance Officials say this policy is giving way to the annual 
common carrier policy because for an additional $5 yearly you get maximum 
protection on all vehicles, including planes. 


Insurance to cover medical expenses will cost you extra. The common 
carrier accident policy’s premium for $5,000 (maximum) worth of medical 
fees is $6.15 a year, $1.20 for the minimum of $500. An additional premium 
to this policy protects you as a passenger in a private automobile. The 
aviation accident policy premiums are a little lower: $3.70 for $5,000; $1 
for $500. 


If your traveling is limited to one or two brief trips a year, your best 
investment probably is the short-term travel accident policy. Coverage is 
broader than the common carrier insurance (includes worldwide protection 
on planes, trains, buses, cars—public and private—and steamships, plus 
24-hour-a-day all risk coverage). I! can be purchased for periods ranging 
from three to 180 days. The principal sum ranges from $5,000 to $50,000, 
and your policy includes payments of medical expenses up to 10% of the 
amount of the principal. Sample premiums: $10 for $50,000 insurance 
and $5,000 medical expenses for three days; $13.40 for six months’ coverage 
of $5,000 and $500 medical expenses. 


How about your baggage and personal effects? You can get a policy 
that protects you and members of your family traveling anywhere with you 
against loss, damage, or theft of baggage and personal property—including 
items worn, carried, or checked. This insurance covers all such personal 
property as a group, and individual items cannot be specifically insured. 
It is available for pericds ranging from one day to 11 months. Minimum 
coverage is $100, maximum $2,500. Rates range from 25¢ a day for $100 
coverage to $81.38 for 11-month $2,500 coverage. However, check the rates 
for a personal property floater with your insurance agent; they may be moze 
favorable for periods of a month or more. 


You can get these policies at the rates described above at any airport 
where there is a special insurance counter; the insurance becomes effective 
as soon as it is purchased. At airports where there is no such service, trip 
insurance is available from machines and the airlines’ ticket agent; when 
the insurance company receives your application and payment, you auto- 
matically become insured according to the terms of the policy you select. 
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You can also buy these policies through your insurance agent. (Note that 
there is no physical examination required; basic protection of all these 
policies is against accidental death or dismemberment as specified. 


If you should suffer a loss as specified in any of these policies, how do 
you get your money? You, or your beneficiary, simply contact the branch 
or main office of the insurance company; payment is made immediately— 
usually within 24 hours—according to the terms of your insurance. For 
example, one victim of the Andrea Doria disaster held a $100,000 common 
carrier policy; a check for the full amount was mailed to the beneficiary 
within five hours after the claim was made. 


A new system for making reservations on scheduled domestic flights 
goes into effect Sept. 16. In most cases, you’ll no longer be able to make a 
phone cali, and get your ticket just before flight time. You’ll have to pick 
it up and pay for it by a certain deadline. This is to protect the airlines 
and potential passengers against the “no show” customer. 


These are the new procedures that all scheduled airlines have agreed 
upon, and that apply to all save military personnel: 


* Deadline for picking up your ticket will be one minute after midnight 
on the day of departure, or six hours before take-off—whichever is, earlier. 
This applies to reservations made before noon on the last business day (any 
day except Sunday or a local legal holiday) before the flight. 


¢ For reservations made after this time, advance pickup is suggested. 
If that’s impossible, the airline probably will agree to hold your ticket 
until flight time. 


¢ Holders of airline credit cards making reservations within 48 hours of 
flight time may get their ticket at the airport, providing they give specific 
information on their card when making a reservation. 


Note that these rules are general. Each airline is permitted to make 
its own, provided they are stricter than those generally agreed upon. For 
example, deadline for pickup of American Airlines tickets will be 6 p.m. 
before the day of departure. 


Note for your calendar: The third installment of your Federal Esti- 
mated Income Tax is due Sept. 17. 


For those who travel in diplomatic or government social circies (or 
expect to after Nov. 6), a new book gives the answers to most etiquette 
problems that may arise. “Etiquette and Protocol,” by I. Monte Radlovic 
(Harcourt, Brace & Co., $3.95), is a handbook of social conduct in govern- 
ment life, at home and abroad. It covers such subjects as accepting a White 
House invitation, social rank of government officials, basic code of behavior 
for members of the armed forces and diplomatic corps, and how to act in 
high European circles. 


pa oe = 

Manners and modes: Americans are health-minded; 110 million of the 
total national population of 168 million own hospital insurance. It won’t 
cost as much to go to most movies from now on. Starting Sept. 1, there’ll 
be no 10% admissions tax on tickets of 90¢ or less. A good season for exotic 
food lovers is predicted; wild boar in wine sauce and kangaroo tail soup will 
soon be on the market. 
Contents copyrighted under the gineral vopyright on the Sept. |, 1956, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 











214-ton trucks and 2,000-Ib. spools run over U.S. 
Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords, without damag- 
ing them. 


Workers have a habit of grabbing handtools by their 
electrical cords. This tool weighs 25 lbs., yet the 
U.S. Royal Master Cords have always held fast. 


- 


In the 18 months since this plant in Massachusetts 
started using U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords 
on grinders and drills, there has not been one-cord 
failure or need for replacement. “Formerly, we thought 
ourselves lucky if a cord lasted 6 months with an aver- 
age of 2 repairs in that time. But U.S. Laytex Royal 
Master Cords tan really take it,” says the plant’s chief 
electrician. 

Run over by loaded lift trucks weighing 5600 

pounds.., 

Run over by heavy reels and spools... 


Sharp bits of hot steel in a grinding operation slash at 
U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords—without 
damage. 


“They give us 


Seal lanicssmanlelas 
usage! . 


Bombarded by hot, jagged pieces of metal during 

grinding operations... 

Yanked ardund when attached to heavy machine 

tools... 

And yet U.S. Laytex Royal Master suffered no harm. 

No wonder this steel fabricator is replacing its present 
cords with U.S. Laytex Royal Master Portable Cords: 

You can obtain this great product at your “U.S.” 
branch, your distributor, or write us at Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. 


Electrical Wire & Cable Department 





A MESSAGE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


© FOURTH OF A SPECIAL SERIES 


THE SHORTAGE OF SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS: 


What Caused It? 


Why is the United States confronted with a 
serious shortage of scientists and engineers? 

One reason, discussed in earlier editorials in 
this series, is that the increasingly complex tech- 
nology needed for national security and for an 
expanding economy has: raised enormously the 
demand for technically trained people. 

But it is clear also that too little has been 
done to increase the supply of scientists 
and engineers and to make most effective 
use of the limited number now available. 
It is with this second reason for the shortage 
that this editorial deals. 

Too few bright young people have been at- 
tracted to careers in the sciences and engineer- 
ing. Many with technical training have been 
leaving these professions, with the exodus from 
teaching being especially alarming. And the 
technical talent now employed in industry, gov- 
ernment and education is, in too many instances, 
being utilized less effectively than it might be. 


Paying for a Miscalculation 


A legacy of the depression provides part of 
the explanation for the current shortage of 
young people entering scientific and engineer- 
ing careers. Because of low birthrates in the 
1930s, there are now about one million fewer 
boys and girls of college age than there were in 
the early 1940s. Not until 1960 will there be as 
many in the 18-2] age group as in 1945. And 
from the brightest young people of these ages 
must come, not only scientists and engineers, 
but the new members of all the professions 
needed by our growing econcmy. 

A miscalculation in the late 1940s, when our 
future needs in various occupations were being 
gauged, provides another part of the explana- 


tion. Occupational counselors and high school 
students were advised that, because of heavy 
postwar enrollments in engineering and other 
technical fields, “it is likely that the shortages 
of trained men will be alleviated in a few years.”* 

Instead of being alleviated, however, the 
shortages became more acute. Job opportunities 
grew rapidly, while graduating classes dwin- 
dled. Fewer than Lalf as many students received 
degrees in engineering in 1955 as in 1950, the 
peak postwar year. The trend has been reversed, 
but graduating classes will not be large enough 
to narrow the gap for several years. 


Lost Talent 


Beyond these temporary conditions, there is 
another explanation for the failure of the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers to keep pace with 
our rising needs. This is the staggering loss be- 
tween high school and college of young people 
with the talent to be successful in science and 
engineering. Last year between 60,000 and 
100,000 high school graduates of college 
ability failed to enroll in college for finan- 
cial reasons and perhaps an additional 
100,000 did not enter college because of 
lack of interest.f 

Of the most intelligent 20 percent in the group 
of college age, fewer than half enter college and 
only about a third graduate from college. Edu- 
cational authorities estimate that fewer than 
2 percent of those in the college age group who 
are mentally equipped to obtain Ph. D. degrees 
will actually obtain such degrees. 

Another crucia! stage is in the high 


*U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Occupational Outlook 
Handbook (Bulletin 940), p. 63. 

tCharles C. Cole, Jr. (assistant dean, Columbia College, 
Columbia University), Higher Education, November 1955. 





schools, where future scientists and engi- 
neers receive their first training in science 
and mathematics. There are serious weak- 
nesses and signs of detericration in this 
vital part of our educational system. 

One-quarter of all American high schools 
offer no chemistry or physics. One-quarter offer 
no geometry. In many of the schools offering 
science and mathematics courses, the quality of 
instruction is low. Last year in the New York 
City school system alone more than 10,000 stu- 
dents were in science classes taught by teachers 
who were not trained in science. 

This is a situation that threatens to be- 
come much worse. Between 1950 and 1955 
the number of graduating teachers qualified to 
teach high school mathematics dropped 53 per- 
cent and those qualified to teach science dropped 
59 percent. Furthermore, only about 60 percent 
of the graduates certified to teach mathematics 
or science in 1955 entered teaching as a career. 

On the students’ side — partly because of in- 
adequate guidance programs — there has been 
a drift away from science and mathematics 
courses. The result of low student interest, and 
poor high school programs, in science and math- 
ematics is virtually to foreclose careers in sci- 
ence and engineering to many bright young 
people. They miss the necessary basic training. 
Many who do attempt to obtain college train- 
ing in these fields are ill-equipped. Engineering 
school deans report that fully half of their stu- 
dents enter with deficiencies in mathematics. 


Misuse of Trained People 


Scientific and engineering careers have 
long had a reputation for low salaries and 
limited opportunities for advancement. In 
recent years starting salaries have sky-rocketed 
and have been accorded wide publicity. But un- 
fortunately there has been much less improve- 
ment in the salaries paid experienced engineers 
and scientists, especially in government and ed- 
ucation. This has lowered the morale of experi- 
enced men and provided an incentive to desert 
engineering and research pqsitions for higher 
paying jobs in sales or management. 

Engineers and research scientists complain 
also that too much of their time now is spent on 
tasks that draftsmen and technicians couid per- 
form. Unfortunately for easy solution of this 
problem, however, there is an acute shortage of 


technicians as well. Worse still, there are indi- 
cations that some companies in industries using 
large numbers of engineers have gobbled up 
technical manpower at a faster rate than they 
can effectively employ these scarce people. 

Another drain on the supply of newly-trained 
scientists and engineers is military service. 
About 8,000 of this year’s 27,000 engineering 
graduates were in ROTC programs and commit- 
ted to active duty after graduation. Dr. A. W. 
Davison, chairman of the Engineering Man- 
power Commission of the Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, says that in most cases no attempt is made 
by the Armed Services to assign these young 
officers to duties for which their engineering 
education specifically prepared them. They are 
not only withheld from ir dustry and education 
for two years but also are not utilized in defense 
programs requiring more engineers and re- 
search scientists. 

Some of the causes for the present short- 
age of scientists and engineers — bad ad- 
vice a few years ago and a college age 
group held down by depression birthrates 
in the 1930s—are gradually being over- 
come. But others, such as the deteriora- 
tion of science and mathematics training 
in our public schools and the many in- 
stances of ineffective utilization of scarce 
technical talent, enjoy no such prospect of 
automatic correction. The final editorial in 
this series will deal with some practical sug- 
gestions for meeting these problems. 





This is one of a series of editorials prepared 
by the McGraw-Hill Department of Economics 
to help increase public knowledge and under- 
standing of important nationwide develop- 
ments of particular concern to the business 
and professional community served by our 
industrial and technical publications. 

Permission is freely extended to newspapers, 
groups or individuals to quote or reprint all 
or parts of the text, 


Reustd Ueber 


PRESIDENT 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 




















PRODUCTION 


Toledo Desk & Fixture Corp., started 
making metal kitchen cabinets less than 
10 years ago. Today it ranks fourth in 
the field. One of the chief reasons is 
streamlined production methods, such as 
conveyor system (right). 





INNOVATION of drawn drawer by Toledo Desk at- 


tracted wide attention in the industry. 


WELDER adjusts to every cabinet size, and turns out 3,- 


200 cabinets in a single shift. 


PAINT LINE can switch color in 20 seconds, 


handles color jobs as special orders. 
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Brings Up Some Tricks of Its Own 


HE Totepo Desk & Fixrure Corp. 
ie? longer in Toledo and no longer 
in the desk business—is moving up fast 
as one of the pace setters in the boom- 
ing field of metal kitchen cabinets. 
Spurring it on are ultraraodern pro- 


duction processes and a 
distribution network. 

The company, which employs only 
250 workers at its Maumee (Ohio) 
plant, is estimated to have about one- 
fifth of the $225-million steel kitchen 
cabinet market this year. That puts it 
fourth in a hotly competitive field led 
by Youngstown, Kitchen Div. of 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corp. and American Kitchen Div. 
of Avco Mfg. Corp. Right now, Toledo 
Desk is breathing down the neck of 
Republic Steel for the third spot. 

e Newcomer—Toledo Desk is a rela- 
tive newcomer in the kitchen cabinet 
business, having entered the field less 
than 10 years ago. Although originally 


progressiy ec 
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a woodworking company, it makes only 
metal cabinets. And despite its youth 
in this field, its production techniques 
are making the rest of the industry sit 
up and take notice. 

Actually wood built-in cabinets are 
still more popular than metal ones. 
But steel is gaining slightly on wood. 
Best estimates give steel about 30% of 
the market this year. Consumers like 
the rugged baked enamel finish of 
metal that outlasts painted wood. 
¢ Importance of Color—And _ the 
switch to color by the steel kitchen in- 
dustry a few years back is giving steel 
a better chance to gain ground on woo 
cabinets, which can be painted on in- 
stallation. The industry went into color 
reluctantly because of the production 
expense involved in multicolored lines 
and inventory headaches. But along 
with colored refrigerators, ranges, and 
dishwashers, rainbow-hued cabinets 
have caught the housewife’s fancy— 


and manufacturers have been forced 
into color whether they like it or not. 
About 35% of metal cabinets now sold 
are in color. 

But color is no great problem for 
Toledo Desk. Its production and dis- 
tribution system for handling color 
orders eliminates the need for dealer 
and distributor inventories. The com- 
pany can deliver an order anywhere in 
the country within five days, although 
cabinets are not enameled and baked 
until the order is received. It is this 
ability to carry on high production at 
low unit cost with the flexibility of a 
custom shop that makes Toledo Desk 
an unusual operation. 

e Custom Setup—When Tvuledo Desk 
put up an addition to its Maumee 
plant two years ago, it had its own 
engineers custom design the produc- 
tion setup (pictures). Company Pres. 
Frank Crook -makes this claim: “We 
believe we get more production per 
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SERVES THE 
PETROLEUM 


INDUSTRY 


erie GANS 


built by Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 


CB&l’s refinery giants, like this complex Houdriflow unit, meet 
the eye on almost every horizon . . ..as do Hortonspheres®, 
Hortonspheroids® and other Horton® specialized steel plate 
structures built for broad industrial service. 

Four strategically located plants with complete facilities 
enable CB&I to design, fabricate and erect steel plate structures 
that meet the most exacting requirements. When you plan, plan 
with CB&I. Write our nearest offices for complete information. 


Tanks and steel! plate work for Municipalities, 
Aircraft, Chemical Process, Petroleum and Pulp 
and Paper Industries . . . and Indistry at large. 


Chicago Bridge & Iron Company 
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. . . ‘we couldn't go back 
to woodworking. We had 
mass production in our sys- 
Pea 
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square foot per manhour and per dol- 
lar of capital investment than any 
other company in the industry; and we 
have the lowest unit costs in our field. 
It puts us in a position to challenge 
for a bigger share of the cabinet mar- 
ket.” And he can’t complain about 
the progress the company is making: 
Toledo Desk sales doubled in 1955, 
and this year they are up another 80%. 
e The Switch—Toledo Desk ventured 
into metalworking as a result of World 
War II. The company, founded in 
1897, was a custom woodworking out- 
fit that made bar fixtures and wooden 
display cases until 1941, when it landed 
a contract to make 155-mm. shell cases. 
After that, it never was the same. “Our 
basic education in steel,” explains 
Crook, “after an entire career in wood- 
working, was turning out steel cases 
with .0005 in. tolerances.” When the 
war was over, the company made its 
big decision. “We knew we couldn’t 
go back to custom woodworking,” says 
Crook. “We had mass production in 
our system.” So it decided to keep half 
of its production in wood and half in 
a variety of metal products. 

At this time the company moved 
from its old plant in Toledo to larger 
quarters in Maumee. A contract for 
2,000 steel cabinets from St. Charles 
Mfg. Co. got Toledo Desk started in 
the kitchen cabinet field. By 1947, the 
company had contracts to supply cabi- 
nets to Briggs Mfg. Co., Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co., and the Crane Co. In 
1952, Crane bought up Toledo Desk, 
but left its management intact. 

Today, Toledo Desk sells its kitchen 
cabinets and bathroom vanities under 
three different brand names. Its own 
line is Beauty Queen steel kitchen cabi- 
nets and Lavanettes (vanities). The 
rest of Toledo Desk’s production goes 
to Crane and Kelvinator Div. of Am- 
erican Motors. 

Though only one basic frame design 
is produced, there are 67 different cabi- 
net types within the Toledo Desk line. 
These include 11 models of undersinks, 
21 wall cabinets, 32 base cabinets, and 
2 utility cabinets. All cabinets are 
available in any of 12 different colors. 
¢ Innovation—The first big innovation 
introduced by Toledo Desk—shortly 
after the war—was the drawn steel 
drawer. This drawer body, now widely 
used, is stamped out of a single piece 
of steel, has rounded rather than 
squared edges. The drawn drawer 
eliminated 12 manufacturing opera- 
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Let us make this 
demonstration 
tight in your office 


See How The Trackmobile Can Lower 
Your Freight Car Handling Costs! 





Avoiding bottlenecks with road-to-track flexi- 
bility is just one of the many features of the 
Trackmobile that provides faster, lower cost 
freight car handling. It quickly hauls, switches 
and spots. . . clogged sidings and heavy traffic 
present no problems. It’s a safe, proven method 
of moving cars . . . firms throughout industry 
are using one or more in their yards. Discover 
the many Trackmobile benefits . . . see Whit- 
ing’s new color slide film, ““The Economies of 
Freight Car Moving” in your office. It tells a 
complete story but requires only a few minutes 
of your time. Write or phone us today and a 
showing will be arranged at your convenience! 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 
Phone: Harvey, EDison 1-4000, Extension 202 


Manufacturers of Cranes + Trambeam «+ Trackmobile 
« Foundry, Railroad, and Chemical Processing Equipment. 

















See this informative color slide film, 


“The Economies oj Freight Car Moving'’ now. . . 
write or phone for a showing at no obligation to you! 





NOW 
VISUALIZATION MADE EASY 
AND INEXPENSIVE BY CHART-PAK 





















Tapes, Templates, Boards .. . 


everything for graphs, charts, 
presentations, office and plant layouts, 
organization charts—all from one source. 


Everything —tapes, labels, work boards, office and 
plant equipment templates, pictographs, and tools 
are all available from Chart-Pak. Everything has 
pressure sensitive adhesive backing so that it can be 
fixed with a touch, removed and replaced easily. 
Ail can be reproduced by any standard method. 
You can get tapes— opaque and transparent—from 
1/32” to 2” wide—in 14 colors—over 60 printed 
patterns and designs. 

There’s also a wide assortment of office templates, 
form and flow symbols and pictographs. 

There are plastic reusable work boards in trans- 
parent and opaque plastics, with printed reproduc- 
ible or non-reproducible grids to assist you in laying 
out the material. 


For further information, 









The Versatile Draftsman 
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CHART-PAK, INC. 

1011 Lincoln Ave., Stamford. Conn. 
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tions that standard drawers required 
And, says Crook, “it not only saved 
money, but it also was an instant hit 
with housewives. It’s easier to clean 
and cleaner looking.” 

¢ Specialized Shop—From that point 
on, Toledo Desk has never stopped re- 
assessing its product or its production 
techniques. In 1954, two years after 
Crane purchased the company, pro- 
duction volume dictated a new plant. 
And the company had the opportunity 
to build iust the kind of shop it 
wanted. “We were guided by one 
principle,” says Crook. “That was that 
the only way a sheet metal fabricator 
can stay in business is by getting more 
and more precision operations on ma- 
chines, and eliminating the human 
error as much as possible. We took up 
each operation separately, figured out 
what specialized piece of equipment 
could do the job fastest and cheapest. 
Then we went out and bought it or—as 
happened in most cases—sat down here 
in our own plant and made it.” 

The result is an efficient plant, built 
expressly for turning out stcel cabinets 
in volume. It has attracted wide at- 
tention not only from competitors— 
whom Crook will not permit in his 
plant—but also from many other types 
of metalworking companies. 
¢ The “Monster’—The first thing you 
spot in the manufacturing area is a 
huge electronically controlled welder 
that spews out cabinets faster than a 
housewife could clean one with a damp 
cloth. Simply by inserting stamped 
steel panels and pushing a control but- 
ton, the machine turns out a completely 
assembled and welded cabinet in nine 
seconds. At full capacity, the “mon- 
ster” whips out 3,200 cabinets per 
shift, with four men dancing attend- 
ance. Before the automatic welder was 
installed, the operation would have re- 
quired 21 men working with hand 
guns and pedestal spot welders. 

The automatic machine can turn Out 
all or part of every cabinet size—from 
12 in. to 81 in. high, from 9 in. to 36 
in. wide, and from 13 in. to 25 in. deep. 
The machine is operated on a cycling 
basis, with perhaps 4,000 sinks run off, 
then 12,000 wall cabinets, according 
to semi-finished inventory space. 

But speedy operation and cost saving 
are not the only talent of the monster 
welder. The machine wou't weld unless 
every part is in perfect alignment. So 
it provides automatic quality control. 

The company’s own engineers de- 
signed the monster with the help of the 
engineering staff of Resistance Welder 
Corp., Bay City, Mich. 
¢ Conveyor System—From the welding 
operation, cabinet sections go to a con- 
veyor system that routes them through 
every operation right down -to the 
shipping dock.- Practically every as- 
sembly, paint, and hand weld operation 
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Loading facilities 


Distillation Units 


PVP building 


PVP Unit and Administration Building 


from the first plant of its kind in the U.S. . 
NEW CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY 





The new plant produces these chemicals, 


never before available in industrial 
quantities frem an American facility: 


Propargy! Alcohol « Butynediol 

1,4-Butanediol « Butyrolactone 

Pyrrolidone * Vinyipyrrolidone 
Polyvinylpyrrolidone (PVP) 


They are used in these products: 
Blood plasma substitute * Cosmetics 
such as hair control sprays © Drugs 
Detergents ¢ Plastics © Solvents 

Textiles 











ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK © CARACAS * CHICAGO * THE HAGUE 
HOUSTON © MONTREAL © LONDON * PARIS 


Acetylene chemicals derived from high pressure synthesis are expanding 
horizons in the chemical process industries. After 14 years of research, 
General Aniline & Film Corporation developed a commercial process for 
making them, but that process called for a unique plant, unlike any hitherto 
existing in the U. S. 

The critical task of engineering and building this plant was entrusted by 
General Aniline to The Lummus Company. On stream since early this year, 
it is now producing at a multi-million pound annual rate for markets in-a 
number of different fields. 

GAFP’s selection of Lummus for this challenging job is significant to manage- 
ment generally. It underlines the fact that the engineering and construction 
of a new plant is a specialized undertaking. Its problems do not lend them- 
selves readily — and certainly not economically — to do-it-yourself solutions. 
They call instead for the knowledge, skills and varied experience of a top- 
flight engineering service. 

Talk with Lummus before you start your next project. 


THE LUMMUS COMPANY, 385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











in the factory is performed on parts 
while they are on the conveyor. The 
plant is equipped with both gravity 
roller and overhead systems, but special 


() d B ul | : attention was paid to the overhead lines. 


Engineers designed hundreds of special 
S e Cc k eee 7 


U7! , hooks so that each part moves along 
to the workmen in the best position for 
handling and processing. The com- 
pany spent over $40,000 on hooks 
alone. 
¢ Paint Line—But the accomplishment 
x . that Crook is proudest of is the inte- 
¢ a Oo 1 Cc e ag painting and inventory system. 
. e paint line itself is a 100-ft. tunnel, 
° consisting of 12 booths. Twelve workers 
A n f ique i man the spray guns—one to a booth. 
One man will spray the outside of a 
drawer, another the inside. Each man 
has a set of tables that tells exactly how 
many passes each section of each cabi- 
net should get for the best finish. The 
sprayers get instructions from the chart 
on exact air pressure, fluid pressures, 
wh and the number of strokes, depending 
pP ae f 1 t | e a , on his position on the paint line. 
sm eee Each of the booths is hooked to a 
complex system of colo: tanks anf pres- 
sure controls so that there are separate 
facilities for 12 different colors in ach. 
A spray painter can switch from salmon 
to sea green in 20 seconds. 
Toledo Desk solves its color inven- 
tory problem by painting kitchen orders 





; individually on special order basis. A 
ime enhances the value of a few things: But, it lays a facility known as a live rail storage SVS- 
heavy hand on outmoded, over-used machine tools. Pro- tem holds a complete inventory of cab- 


inets of all sizes finished with a prime 
coat. The storage rack occupies a whole 
mount. Obviously, this results in poor economy and section of one building, has five sepa- 
rate levels. 

When an order comes in for a color 
Surveys show,and Lees-Bradner can prove, that most kitchen, the cabinet sections are drawn 
machine tools are run beyond their useful life. What's from the bank a Cont and hung 

on the paint line in a group. That way 
a complete kitchen goes through the 
prolong and maintasn ther productive life. paint line simultaneously. It msures a 
perfect paint match and allows the 
whole kitchen to be handled as a unit 


duction efliciency falls, rejections, scrap and man-hours 


endangers your competitive position, 


more, it costs less to replace these tools than to attempt to 


If your profits are spiraling downward, while production 


costs skyrocket, take a long, critical look at your production order, preventing a mixup with other 
; 1, ; cabinet units. 

line. Then accept Lees-Bradner’s challenge. ¢ Experimentation—Crook is never go- 
Call in the Lees-Bradner representative in your area. Or, ing to be satisfied until he mechanizes 


every operation to the optimum point. 
Right now, engineers are at work on a 
packaging machine that will wrap all the 
various sizes of cabinets in shipping con- 
tainers. A rough model has been built 
that seals bottoms of containers auto- 
matically. As soon as all the bugs are 
out, the engineers will turn their atten- 
tion to adapting it to seal the tops. 

¢ Distribution—Crook has worked out 
a distribution system to match his pro- 
duction setup. The company has 21 
distribution centers throughout the 
country. Each carries a complete inven- 
tory of white cabinets. That means dis- 
tributors and dealers keep their inven- 
MODEL ® HOBBER HT THREAD MILLER 7-HD @OTAAY HOBBERS « CRI-OAN THREAOING MACHINES tories to a minimum. For color orders, 
the company maintains paint lines in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles to han- 


write direct to the company. No obligation, of course. 























F YOU THREAD OR HOB GET A BETTER JOB WITH A LEES=BRAONER 
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this question-answering guide 
with your first selection 
and charter membership in the 


McGraw-Hill BUSINESS BOOK CLUB 





2 UU ee ee eS 


BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 
HANDBOOK 


Edited by J. K. LASSER 


Here—streamlined for you in one guidebook—is the 24- 
volume Executive Course in Profitable Business Manage- 
ment which sold for $38.50. A compendium of practical 
business information, it covers every major area of mod- 
ern executive operations. A sure help to better manage- 
ment and bigger profits. 25,000 copies already sold. 

Club, in the 


follow 
IND DUSTRIAL 
ADVERTI 
selection the 


Announcing... 
the McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 
with 4 sections 


Business Administration 
Industria! Management 
Finance and Accounting 
Advertising and Selling 








Mail Entire Coupon to: 
The McGraw-Hill Business Book Club 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Please enroll me as a member of the Business Book 
ing section: USINESS ADMINISTRATION. 
MANAGEMENT; (1) FINANCE AND ACCOUNTING ; 
ING AND SELLING. I wish to take as my first 
cheched below : 
Developing Your 
Skits by Auren Uris, Publisher's 
Edition, 4.50. Club Price, 3.85 
() How Foremen Can Control 
its by Phil Carrol. Publisher's 
Edition, 4.00. Club Price, 3.45 








McGraw-Hill recently announced 
its decision to establish a series of 
business book clubs. To provide 
greater services to our members, 
the newly organized Advertising 
and Selling Book Club and three 
projected clubs in related fields 
are now being launched as one 
Business Book Club. 


How does this plan benefit you? 
As a member of the McGraw-Hill 
Business Book Club, you enroll in 
the section of your choice. You 
may select books from this area 
of special interest to you, but you 
need not be confined to it. You are 


gram could be so convenient or 
so economical. 


the Club operates. Bvery 
month you receive free of 
charge the Club’s Business Book 
Bulletin (issued six times a year). 
This gives complete advance no- 
tice of four main selections—-one 
in each section of the Club—as 
well.as of a number of alternate 
selections. If you wish the forth- 
coming selection in your section, 
you do nothing—it comes to you 
automatically. If you wish instead 
the selection from another section, 
or one of the alternate selections, 
free to take any of the out- or if you want no book for thet 
standing selections from any other two-month period, you notify the 
section of the Club. The Business Club by returning the form and 
Book Bulletin, which you will postage-paid envelope provided 
receive every other month, will with each Bulletin for this pur- 
describe fully the current main pose 

selection being offered in each sec- 
tion of the Club, as well as a 
number of alternate selections. 


How 
second Executive © Principles of Management by 
Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Don 
nell. Publisher's Edition, 6.50. 
Club Price, 5.50. 
C) Motion and Time Study by Ger- 
ald Nadler. Publisher's Edition, 
7.50. Club Price, 6.40 
C) Financial and Administrative 
3 Asbburt Cc. A. Smith and 
urne. Publisher's Edi- 
7 tion, 7.00. Club Price, 5.95 
t = a o See Lists of Sales-Promotion 
SE ub Pr ice. 5. S and Merchandising Essentials 
rompiled by the editors of Print- 
[) Profit Menasement and Controt ers’ Ink. Publisher's Edition, 4.95. 
by Fred V. Gardner Publishe rs Club Price, 4.25 
Edition, Club Price, 5.25. (© Management in Action by Law- 


. ey iblisher’s Edi- 

Perconnel and Industrial Psy- te ryt ea 4 Fm 4.25 
chology. 2nd ed., by E. E. Ghiselli 4 » ny 
and C. W. Brown. Publisher's Edi ) Effective Communication on the 
tion, 6.00. Club Price, 5.15. ob by M. J. Dooher and Vivienn 


Marquis. Publisher's Edition, 5.50. 
[) Credits and Collections in Club Price, 4.75. 
Theory and Practice, 6th ed.. by )} Standard Costs for Manufactur- 
N. Beckman and Robert Bar 2nd ed., by Stanley B. Hen 
Edition, 6.50 j 





5 Introducti te 1 t t 
ad ed., by John C. Clendenin 
Publisher’ s Edition, 6.50. Club 
Price, 5.50. 


| Marketing Research Pays Off 





also 
6.00. 


You need not accept a book every 


other month. The purchase of as vols Edition, 6.00 


So whether rou wish to specialize 
in your field or to round out your 
knowledge of a wide range of 
business practice, the Business 
Book Club will provide you with 
a technical reading program that 
cannot fail to be of value to you. 
The Club selections offered you 
will be chosen by the business 
book editors of McGraw-Hill. 
Their thoroughgoing understand- 
ing of the standards and values 
of business literature will be your 
guarantee of the authoritativeness 
of the selections. These books 
which you might otherwise miss 
will be delivered to your door— 
simply, surely, and at savings of 
approximately 15% from publish- 
ers’ prices. No comparabie pro- 


few as three volumes in one year 
fulfills all your membership re- 
quirements. And if you choose, 
you may cancel your membership 
anytime, after accepting just three 
books. 


Send no money——just the coupon. 
Why not immediately enjoy the 
stimulus and positive help of the 
best current business thinking? 
By taking advantage of this spe- 
cial offer, you will receive a'so- 
lutely free J. K. Lasser’s Business 
Management Handbook, together 
with your choice of any one of the 
16 books shown above as your 
first selection—at the special Club 
price. 


So mail the coupon today! 





Publisher’ s 
Club Price, 5.50. 


ed., by F. A. Russel and F 
Beach gee her's Edition, 
Club Price, 4.90. 





Business Management 


handling 

Fortheoming selections 
decline any book 
of ‘wembership 
special price 
No-risk guarantee. If 


(C) Textbook of Salesmanship, Sth 


5.75 Publisher’ 5 


I am to receive FREE with the 
and book 
only at the special club price, plus a few additional cents for postage and 


will be 
I need take only 3 
All further selections I choose will be at 


not completely satisfied, 
shipment within 10 days and my membership will be cancel 


Prices slightly ‘higher in Canada; wri 
McGraw-Hill Canada, 253 Spadina Road, Torente 4. 


Publis her’ 5 
Price, 5.15 
ective Letters in Business, 
Robert L. Shurter, 
Edition, 3.95. Club 


H ind ed., by 
"rice, 3.25. 


book checked above @ 
u will bill me for my 


ift copy of 
rst selection 


deseribed to me in sdvance and I may 
selections or alternates in 12 months 
the mem 


I may return my first 
led. 


(Please Print) 


State 























. 5 dle eaur jobs west of the Rockies. 
ebinets chic oed cat from Maumee are 
mic is! tor these orders. 

i<:cdo has taken the lead in one area 
of cabinet making. It is the world’s larg- 
est producer of bathroom vanities. They 
account for about 15% of total sales 
now and seem to be growing fast. 
“Once we open the doors at the dis- 
tributor level,” says Crook, “we expect 
to really roll on vanities. They are easy 
to sell and cost little more than sepa- 
rate toilet facilities for a modern bath- 
“ao? ELE 7 csA room.” 

Siamese [WINS : But as Crook sees it, his main job 
will continue to be turning up better 
wavs to produce sheet metal products. 
He firmly believes new production 
methods are his company’s real accom- 
plishments. 

Dir | /_ 


PRODUCTION BRIEFS 








Production of butadiene will be upped 
50% to 300,000 short tons annually at 
the Port Neches (Tex.) plant owned 
jointly by Goodrich-Guif Chemicals, 
Inc., and the Texas-U. $. Chemical Co. 
Butadiene, derived from petroleum, is 
a major raw material required in making 
synthetic rubber. The multi-million- 
dollar expansion of the former U.S. 
government plant has already begun, 
with some of the increased production 
scheduled for next vear and full produc- 
tion for 1958. 
a 

Doubling of demand in the last five 
years for Transite asbestos-cement pipe 
is behind Johns-Manville Corp.’s deei- 
sion to build its seventh Transite Pipe 
plant. The Denison. (Tex.) plant will be 
part of $40-million expansion program 
initiated this year. 





This shipper-display packs a 


dozen weed killer cans. Splits into twin : 3 
racks and displays them. A portable aluminum pipeline 12 miles 
H&D packaging can help ship long has been shipped to Karachi, Paki- 


stan, for oil operations of Penrod Drill- 
ing Co. of Shreveport, La. Manufac- 
= tured by Reynolds Metals Co., the 
Ci aluminum pipeline is the longest one 


and sell your product, too. 


Erey 


, KF yet for overseas use. The light-weight 
>. pipe, with a quick-action coupling de- 
— ~ "Subsidiary of West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company signed by Race & Race, Inc., Winter 


i Haven (Fla.), manufacturers of irriga- 


rA\Ge AUrubREAE ON bAGHAGeee! slaAnaUSnt, Onto tion systems, is laid over the ground 


14 ‘acTORIES ° 42 SALES OFFices and is used for temporary oil, gas, and 
water lines. 
+ 

Creslan, a new acrylic textile fiber, will 
be manufactured by American Cyana- 
mid Co. at a new plant near Pensacola, 
Fla. The company has also organized a 
new Fibers Div. to manage the produc- 
tion and marketing of the fiber. Work 
on the plant is scheduled to start in 
December. Annual output of the plant, 
which will employ about 350 persons, is 


* 


expected to be 27-million Ib. of staple 








a A ll, ll, ll, lin, ei, lin, i, ll, hn, ll, All, li, ll, Al, ls, li, ll, ln, lly, tl, ll, ll. ll, ln. lt, lly and tow. 
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Was a Problem Thirty Years Ago 


High style wire wheels were a production line bottleneck until 
a Mallory alloy made resistance welding a practical technique for 


mass producing cars... pots and pans... even streamlined irains. 


SPECIAL Mallory alloy made it possible to turn 
A out wire wheels in quantity at the right price 
for the “cool cars” of 1926. It opened the way for 
widespread use of resistance welding to make better 
metal products of all kinds on a production line basis. 


The Mallory-developed alloy increased tool life ten 
times for the wire wheel manufacturer and put an 
end to costly production stoppages. 


Since that time, Mallory research has produced a 
long series of special alloys, tools and equipment to 
meet the specialized demands of resistance welding 
as more and more industries turned to the process 
for better end-products at reasonable cost. 


Such pioneering in resistance welding is but one 
phase of Mallory’s work in the field of metallurgy. 
Industry depends on Mallory alloys for electrical 


contacts, for shielding radioactive materials, for high 
speed gyroscope rotors, for balance weights in such 
diverse products as self-winding watches and 
airplanes. 


In electronics, electrochemistry and specialized met- 
allusgy, Mallory is the designer and producer of pre- 
cision components for aviation, automotive, home 
appliances, television and radio, and nucleonics 
industries. As they grow, so does Mallory. 


PR. MALLORY & CO. In INDIANAPOL 
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For lowest cost steam generation, Gener- 
al Electric, Louisville, Ky., burns coal 
the modern way. 


At American Cyanamid, Bridgeville, Pennsyl- 
vania, power system modernization saves the 
firm $100,000 a year. 


Burning coal the modern way at Penn- 
sylvania RR’s Juniata shops in Altoona 
saves $500,000 a year. 


Each year more firm 


itt 


Carbide & Carbon, South Charleston, W. 
Va., saves $470,000 a year in lower costs 
and increased efficiency. 





Modernization at John Strange Paper Co., 
Menasha, Wis., reduced power costs and 
increased plant production 10%. 


Coal costs 40:4 less than the next cheapest 
fuel at Pinebur-t, N. C. resort... moder 
plant 33% more efficient. 


are burning 





al “ - 


coal the modern way 


. 
» 
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Modernization by Clark 
Equipment Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., supplies power for 
expanding production facil- 
ities, saves $7,500 anaoually. 


Using modern equipment, Scan- 
dinavia Belting Co., Charlotte, N. 
C., has increased steam capacity 
150%, cut fuel costs 15% and 
reduced labor costs 70%. 


te ae 
Modernization gave Kalamazoo 
Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, increased 
steam with !ower fuel aad oper- 
ating costs. 


Burning coal the modern 
way resulted in “peak effici- 
ency and economy” for 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmy- 
ra, New York. 


for efficiency and economy 


facts you should know about coal 


For further information or additional case histories 


in most industrial areas, bituminous coal is the lowest-cost fuel showing how other plants have saved money burning 
available ¢ Up-to-date coal burning equipment can give you 


: ‘ 
10%, to 40%, enero steam per deller . 4 coal, write to the address belou 


Automatic coal and 
ash handling systems can cut your labor cost to a minimum ¢ 
Coal is the safest fuel to store and use © No smoke or dust 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building *« Washington 5, D. C, 


problems when coal is burned with modern equipment « Be- 
mechanized coal 
production methods, you can count on coal being plentiful 
and its price remaining stable. 


tween America's vast coal reserves and 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Small but Mighty Mule Joins the Army 


The low, flat-topped vehicle above 
weighs only 750 Ib. but it can carry 
2,000 Ib. or more—the first military 
truck able to carry more than its own 
weight. About 750 of the “Mules” 
will be turned out by Willys Motors, 
Inc., of Toledo, under a new $34-mil- 
lion Army contract. Delivery of the 
first units is expected within a year. The 
vehicle derives its name from the fact 
that several units can be fastened to- 
gether and led like a mule train by one 
man either walking alongside or riding 
the lead Mule. 

Manufacture of the Mules marks 
Willys’ return to military production. 
Willys finished its last jeeps for the 
government in June, 1955. 

The Mule has been under develop- 


ment for about three years. With its 
small 4-cylinder air-cooled motor, it is 
designed to pull ammunition and sup- 
plies to off-the-road positions in the 
front lines. Its big tires are expected 
to help it roll over rough and swampy 
country. And it can climb a very steep 
slo 

The Mule has the lowest silhouette 
of any military vehicle (27-in.) and is 
only 100-in. long and 46-in. wide. It is 
designed for easy transportation by heli- 
copter or plane and can be dropped by 
parachute. 

Although designed primarily to carry 
cargo that would otherwise be on a 
soldier’s back it can also be used as a 
mount for the Army’s 106-mm. recoil- 
less rifle. 


New Computer Figures in Double Time 


Engineers and scientists working on 
complicated experiments often spend 
hours or even days translating their test 
results into usable information. Now, a 
new calculating machine, developed by 
Gerber Scientific Instrument Co., Hart- 
ford, is designed to shift much of this 
tedious calculation to semi-skilled as- 
sistants. And the time needed to solve 
many complicated problems is said to 
be reduced by as much as 90%. 

What the Equameter does is to turn 
data that have been plotted as a curve 
into a mathematical equation. In this 
form, the data can be used in further 
work or fed into a giant computer for 
solution. 

While the names of the mathematical 
analysis the machine does are Greek to 
the non-scientist (Fourier series with 48 
constants, power series to the eight 
power, or an orthogonal polynomial), 
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the applications cover a wider range of 
every day research problems. Analyzing 
the action of helicopter blades, vibrat- 
ing beams, and electronic circuits are 
only a few of the jobs that require such 
ef ae calculations. 

ne Equameter itself is a compact 
desk-top unit that is self-contained and 
operates on a regular 110-volt a.c. power 
supply. In operation, the technician 
sets up the curve to be worked on the 
machine’s illuminated surface, turns a 
few dials, takes readings, and adds these 
up to produce the equation. 

Training office personnel and other 
non-technical people to do these calcu- 
lations is said to take as little as 15 
minutes to a half hour. 

About 35 of these units are already 
in use at universities and laboratories, 
and another 200 have been ordered. 

Price is $1,635. 
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Blind switchboard operators using a new 
device developed by Bell Telephone 
Laboratories can work on standard pri- 
vi se switchboards. When a call comes 

the operator hears a buzz and runs 
a 0 ital electronic “eve” attached to her 
index finger along the row of indicator 
lights until she finds the one that has 
come on. Then, since she knows the 
extension sockets by heart, she can de- 
termine the number wanted and make 
the proper connections. 

° 
“intercom,” said to be 
the first commercial intercommunica- 
tions system using transistors and 
printed circuits, has been developed by 
Webster Electric Co. The first model 
is a six-station unit with the central 
switchboard encased in a 5-in. by 4-in. 
by 7-in. box. The extra-compact units 
use less power and are much lighter 
than conventional gear. 

. 

Italian ice machine: A new continuous 
production ice machine that does net 
use the rotating drum of conventional 
units is being manufactured by Samif 
Co., of Milan. Special plates at the 
bottom of a tank of water freeze ice to 
the desired thickness. Then the ice is 
broken into pieces automatically, and 
floated to the top of the tank, where it 
is carried out of the unit by a chain 
device. A freezing cycle takes only a 
few seconds 


High powered 


. 
A new high-temperature alloy for air- 
craft engines and other uses has been 
developed by Dow Chemical Co. The 
magnesium-thorium alloy, first in a se- 
ries of new magnesium alloys, is said to 
have excellent corrosion resistance and 
be light enough to be used in thicker 
sections than other metals with similar 
properties. 
* 
“Wamoscope,” a new cathode-ray tube 
for radar and television applications, in- 
corporates most of the essential func- 
tions of a microwave receiving set right 
inside the tube. Developed by Sylvania 
Electric Products Inc., the first model 
is 2 ft. long, has a 5-in. screen and can 
receive a wide selection of microwave 
frequencies between 2,000 and 4,000 
megacycles. 
. 

Throw-away whole blood container for 
long distance shipments is said to in- 
crease time the blood can travei about 
25%—to 30 hours. The centainers 
manufactured by Nashville Corrugated 
Box Co., are constructed of a new type 
of corrugated box laminated both inside 
and out with very thin Alcoa aluminum 
foil. Use of the new boxes also cuts 
3 Ib. from the shipping weight of 4 pt. 
of blood. 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men's Problems 
Weekly—closes 12 days 
in advance publication 
date 

$8.00 per line ($4.00 per 
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* Home Radio Sets 


The Spark Is in 


Home radio set sales hit a robust 
3.4-million in the first six months, al- 
most l-million over 1955’s first half. 

Meanwhile, TV sales have been slug- 
gish. Radio sales topped them by almost 
525,000 in the first six months. «Last 
year, TV was out in front by 775,000 
in the same months. 


TV Sets 


Radio 


Radio sales have been ahead of year- 
ago levels in every month so far. Tele- 
vision sales have trailed in every month 
except June. 

Auto radio sales have felt the cutback 
in car production —at 2.3-million so far 
this year, they’re running almost 1.4- 
million behind 1955. 


Beef and Pork Consumption 
Per Capita 


Beef Eaters Are Taking More 


Meat eaters are filling their dinner 
plates fuller this year. Meat consum 
tion per head is running about 161-b. 
a year. That’s 13-Ib. more than last year 
and 30-Ib. above 1948. 

This means that the average person’s 
meals in a 7-day week include 3-Ib. of 
meat. In 1948, it was only 2% Ib. 


Beef accounts for a bigger share of 
this meat ration. A few years back, more 
pork was being consumed than beef. 
The 20-Ib. of beef and the 10-Ib. of 
pork that the average person has added 
to his annual diet since 1948 accounts 
for the extra meat that the nation is 
consuming. 
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THE TREND 





Toward a Common Goal 


’ Hearing them delivered in the frenziedly partisan 

context of the two conventions, the acceptance 
speeches of Adlai Stevenson and Dwight Eisenhower 
seemed distinguished primarily by their relative 
moderation in contrast with the extravagance of the 
rest of the convention oratory. But reading their 
texts, side by side, in this now brief period of com- 
parative political calm before the campaign begins, 
one is forcibly impressed with something else—far 
more important—that they have in common. 

This is their theme. It is virtually identical ine 
both addresses. And so, it appears, is the outlook 
of the two men who chose the same theme for these 
historic statements. To be sure, Stevenson makes a 
number of denunciatory references to his political 
opponents, a tactic that Eisenhower studiously 
avoids. The Republican candidate does, however, 
invite “discerning Democrats” and independents to 
join in supporting him while his adversary appeals 
to all the people, ignoring party affiliation. 

But these are trifling differ-nces. An experienced 
editor could delete maybe a dozen sentences in each 
document and defy anyone who had not heard them 
to say which speech was Stevenson’s and which 
Fisenhower’s 

30th of these men talked about the same thing: 
what Stevenson chose to call “a new America,” and 
Eisenhower chose to call “the future.” They 
talked about it in very much the same terms and 
with very much the same vision. “Change is the 
law of life,” said Stevenson, “political parties, no 
less than individuals, ignore it at their peril.” To 
which Eisenhower added a week later as if he were 
continuing the thought, “The Republican Party is 
the party of the future because it is the party 
through which the many things that still need doing 
will soonest be done—and will be done by enlisting 
the fullest energies of free, creative, individual peo- 
ple.” 

Stevenson said that we now have an “opportunity 
to show what we can do to improve the quality of 
living, now that the terrible grinding anxieties of 
daily bread, of clothing, and shelter, are disappear- 
ing.” Eisenhower might have taken this as testimony 
to the achievements of his Administration. In- 
stead, he said the same thing himself in different 
words. “Let us quit fighting the battles of the past 
and let us turn our attention to these problems of 
the present and future, on which the long-term 
well-being of our people so urgently depends.” 

An earnest partisan could point out differences 
of emphasis in the speeches which it is correct not to 
ignore: Eisenhower’s stress on problem-solving in 
the states and local communities; Stevenson’s stress 
on America’s role in world affairs and others. But 
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the conclusion is inescapable that both candidates 
for the Presidency believe that the American people 
want to go forward and that they are cornpeting for 
the right to lead in that direction. 

If they are right in their appraisal of the aspira- 
tion of America, it means that there is no place in 
this country now for a major political party that 
promises to return to the past or to retrieve “the 
good old days.” The question the voters will decide 
in 1956 is which candidate and party has the best 
and closest covenant with that bright tomorrow to 
which all seem to be committed. 


Mobilizing Common Sense 


Secy. of State John Foster Dulles has received 
considerable acclaim—quite rightly, we believe— 
for the diplomatic skill he displayed at the London 
Conference on Suez. For some inexplicable reason, 
though, many of the Secretary’s current admirers 
have cast him in the wrong role—as the mediator 
of the London Conference. 

We would describe Dulles’ role somewhat differ- 
ently. As we see it, he was the principal spokesman 
of the West and of international common sense. 
That role didn’t prevent him, of course, from tak- 
ing a conciliatory approach at London. He had to 
do that if he wanted to achieve his immediate aims 
of (1) avoiding precipitate (meaning military) ac- 
tion, and (2) mobilizing world opinion behind a fair 
settlement. 

But Dulles never once wavered in his support of 
the basic position taken from the start by the U.S., 
Britain, and France—that in any new arrangement 
for Suez, Pres. Nasser of Egypt must recognize the 
right of the users of the waterway to an effective 
say in its management through some kind of inter- 
national authority. 

The Secretary had never been under any misap- 
prehension about the critical economic importance 
of keeping the Suez waterway open and free of po- 
litical pressures. Moreover, he had gone to the Suez 
conference determined to find, if at all possible, a 
settlement that could be a precedent for handling 
other economic conflicts that might arise between 
the advanced nations of the West and the new na- 
tions of the Middle East, Africa, and Asia (BW— 
Aug.25’56,p27). 

It’s too soon to say that London has paved the 
way for such a settlement. But by putting the 
West’s case on such a solid footing, and by using all 
his arts of conciliation, Dulles has succeeded in 
mobilizing international opinion behind his broad 
aims. And that’s bound to have its influence on 
Pres. Nasser as he decides his next move. 
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Or Small—like Max A.R. Matthews & Co. 


Just watch your accounting take wings...your costs nose-dive 


A continent-hopping airline and a 
Chicago area distributor of industrial 
supplies are certainly dissimilar. 

But in accounting, wken it comes to 
whittling down costs and pouring on the 
speed, you'd think they were cast from 
the same mold. For both use Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 

S-A-S, praised from Los Angeles to 
Bombay for its majestic Round the 
World tours, says: 

“Our. Sensimatic tackles nearly five 
times the work orizinaily planned for it. 


Mostly, it takes charge of accounts 
payable and receivable. And this means 
sewing up the mammoth volume of 
book work on all in- and out-bound 
cargo .. . plus preparation of at least 
2,600 agent reports. 

“Thanks to Sensimatic speed and 
accuracy, we estimate a 70% savings 
on our accounting costs!” 

And Max A. R. Matthews & Co., 
District Representative of Elgin Tool- 
works of Chicago, boils it down to this: 

“Since our switch to Sensimatic in 


1951, we’ve enjoyed a 50% step-up on 
all accounting work plus a two-thirds 
cut in posting time. Our Sensimatic 
paid for itself in less than two years!” 
Compiete demonstration? Just phone 
our nearby branch office. Burroughs 
Corporatien, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs @»- 
Sensimatic B 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’— Reg. TM’. 





